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TO MY MOTHER 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


The twenty years since the publication of the first edition of 
this book have witnessed some of the most important events in 
the history of the nation. The first edition appeared at the close 
of a period of unusual prosperity and at the beginning of the 
"Great Depression.” The high hopes of the 1920's were suc- 
ceeded by swift disaster that fell upon those who least de- 
served it; business and industry were forced to curtail their 
activities and unemployment began to increase. The second 
edition was published at the depth of the depression, when un- 
employment was at its height and when young people were no 
longer needed as workers. In an effort to relieve the situation, 
the Federal government embarked upon a far-reaching and 
precedent-shattering program of relief, education, and “pump 
priming.” The dole and the WPA were universal; control of 
production and of prices was introduced; and the CCC and the 
NYA were established to provide for out-of-school, unemployed 
youth. The third edition came at the end of the Second World 
War. At that time veterans were returning by the thousands 
and the problems of readjustment to peacetime conditions over- 
shadowed everything else. The fourdi edition appears at a time 
when we are nominally at peace but when national rivalries and 
disagreements are still intense and when the dream of a united 
world has almost vanished and the specter of another war is all 
too evident. This age has iustlvbeen called the age of fenr nnd 
uncertainty. In the short space of two decades the entire struc- 
ture of our economic, social, and political s)’stem has undergone 
changes that have already profoundly affected our manner of 
life. Governmental control has steadily increased and tlie num- 
ber of people employed by local, state, and Federal government 
has mushroomed. 

Each of these periods has brought with it new and increas- 
ingly complex and difficult problems for young and old, but 
their impact has been especially heavy upon youth. Tlie variotjs 
editions have attempted lo keep pace with the changing prob- 
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lems as they have developed. The fourth edition is not essen- 
tially different from the third in general organization and in fun- 
damental concepts. The statistics regarding population changes, 
occupational distribution, and educational facilities have been 
brought up to date as far as governmental data have permitted. 
In some cases older tables have been retained when they were 
used merely for illustrative purposes and when the older data 
served the purpose satisfactorily. Chapter XXVIII, “The Im- 
pact of the War on Guidance” has been omitted because much 
of the material no longer applies. Whenever pertinent, the data 
from this chapter have been incorporated in other chapters. 
Chapter XXII, “The Guidance of Out-of-school Youth,” has 
been reorganized and enlarged to include certain phases of adult 
education. Considerable attention has been given to the rela- 
Honship between guidance and pupil personnel work We are 
beginning to recognize that the purpose of personnel work in all 
areas and that of guidance are the same, and that pupil personnel 
work, properly understood, includes the services called guidance. 
This makes it important that the place and function of guidance 
as related to pupil personnel work be clearly defined. This dis- 
cussion is undertaken not as a defense of guidance, for it needs 
none, but to emphasize the essential unity of the two services and 
at the same time to show the value of retaining the term "guid- 
ance” because of its special significance and its vitality. Discus- 
sions of definitions and relationships are useful only as they serve 
to clarify thinking and lead to more effective action; they some- 
times tend to distract attention away from the services them- 
selves. This is unfortunate, for the services are the only things 
of real importance. The purpose of the discussion is to help 
remove misunderstandings and to promote a unified and more 
elTective service. 

Die author is deeply grateful for the favorable reception given 
to the previous editions and hopes that this edition also may be 
useful to all who are engaged in the service of youth. Grateful 
recognition is given to Barbara T. Driehaus for her editorial 
assistance and to many other friends and associates for their 
valuable suggestions and criticisms. 


PintAHELnuA, Pa. 
Frbruarv, 1951 


AimiuR J. Jones 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


One of the most significant developments in education during 
die past quarter century is the guidance movement Beginning 
in a small way in Boston during the first decade of the present 
century, it has developed with amazing rapidity until now nearly 
every city of fifty thousand inhabitants and over has some defi- 
nitely organized work of this kind. This rapid development is 
suflScient evidence of the fundamental importance of the move- 
ment 

However, its real significance is seen not so much in the multi- 
plication of guidance facilities or in the development of the 
machinery for administering it, as in the nature of guidance it- 
self. The very rapidity of the growth of administrative facilities 
has tended to obscure, to some extent, the real significance of 
the process. On this account there is still much confusion re- 
garding the nature of guidance not only among those interested 
in education in general but even among those closely associated 
with the movement. 

This book has been written with the purpose of making clear 
the real meaning and significance of guidance, especially as it 
is related to the public schools. It attempts to formulate and 
explain the fundamental principles underlying the movement. 
Although many illustrations of actual procedures are given and 
many suggestions made for improving practices, the book is 
not intended to serve as a handbook, giving rule-of-tliumb direc- 
tions for guiding students. Its purpose is, rather, to give a con- 
ception of guidance which will enable teachers and administra- 
tors to see the relation of guidance to other phases of education 
and dius form a basis for proper evaluation of procedures and 
practices. 

It is designed to meet the needs of that rapidly g^o^ving body 
of workers in our public schools upon whom the chief burden of 
guidance rests. It might also serve as a basic text in the Prin- 
ciples of Guidance, now so commonly suggested as part of tlie 
training of counselors. 

ix 
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The phases that most immediately concern the public school 
and are most readily put into operation have been selected for 
special consideration. Guidance in college; social, leadership, 
civic, and moral guidance; and guidance in relation to home 
membership, to health, to religion, and to leisure time have been 
discussed only briefly in connection with the main problem. 
Certain suggestions, however, have been made that should 
enable the reader to see the relation of these special fields to 
guidance as a whole and to understand how the general princi- 
ples may be applied to all forms. 

The material here presented has served as the basis for courses 
in guidance given at the University of Pennsylvania for several 
years past and has been continually revised in tbe light of class 
discussion and individual conferences- 

Valuable assistance in organization of material, in method 
of treatment, and in editing the manuscript has been given by 
Prof. Harl R. Douglass, Mary A. Leal, D. Matthews, Marette . 
Quick, Cynthia V. Stockton, Ruth Wyatt, and Ethel L. Jones. 

Acknowledgment and thanks are given to the following pub- • 
lishers who have granted permission to use valuable material 
from books published by them: Ginn & Company, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, J. B. Lippincott Company, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., The Macmillan Company, W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Public School Publishing Company, The Psychological 
Clinic Press, Charles Scribner’s Sons, A. G. Seiler, and The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press; also to Miss Gladys Parker of Tacoma, 
Wash., and Prof. L. D. Hartson, of Oberlin College. 


'UnivEasrrv or PENNsn.vAKiA 
January, 1930 


Arthur J. Jones 
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PART 1 

MEANING AND PURPOSE OF GUIDANCE 



“As a race we produce a considerable percentage of persons in 
each generation who have the intellectual and moral qualities for 
the moral and intellectual inspiration of others, for the organiza- 
tion and administration of our gigantic economic and intellectual 
machinery, and for invention and creation. I believe that we 
lose a large portion of those who could join these ranks because 
we fail to find them, to train them rightly, to create character in 
them, and to inspire them to effort. Our teachers are necessarily 
the army of inspectors in our Nation who must find these indi- 
viduals and who must stimulate them forward. . . ** 

Hebbert Hooveb, Ideals in American Education, Journal of 
The National Education Association, 12:79, March, 1923. 



Chapter I 


NEED FOR GUIDANCE 

I. Fundamental Basis for Guidance and Personnel Work 
1. Guidance Based upon Human Need. Guidance is founded 
upon the principle of the conservation of human life and human 
energyj it is based upon the fact of human need. We need not 
believe with Gray that there reside in every individual the pos- 
sibilities of becoming a Hampden, a Milton, or a Cromwell and 
that only circumstances hinder their proper development. 

Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 

The threat of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o*er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes 

Their lot forbade; . . . 

We have only to look around us and see the conditions that 
confront our friends and ourselves to be convinced that human 
energy is wasted, lives are misspent, and misery and disaster 
result from lack of direction and from unwise selection of occu- 
pation, of recreation, of companions, and of educational oppor- 
tunities. 

(Guidance is based upon the fact thatjiuman beings need help, 
^eryone needs assistance at some time in his life; some will 
need it constantly and throughout their entire lives, while others 
need it only at rare intervals at times of great crisis.^ The possi- 
bility of education, as well as die necessity for iff is founded 
upon the essential dependence of people upon one another. 
Young people, especially, are not capable of solving life’s prob- 
lems successfully wthout aid. Some profess to believe that there 
is something inherent in every child that will enable him to 
solve all his problems himself if we only let him do it. All he 
needs is sympathetic understanding and freedom from control 
or direction by others. They would also have us believe that 
education need not prepare for the future; its function is merely 
3 
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to enable the child to live his own present life better; this is the 
best preparation for the future. Fortunately, few people act 
upon this assumption. Many critical situations occur in our 
lives, situations in which important and far-reaching decisions 
must be made, and it is very necessary that some adequate help 
be provided in order that these decisions may be made wisely. 

2. Examples of Need for Guidance. It is often very helpful 
for us to look back over the more or less devious paths by which 
we have come to our present occupation or our present position, 
or even to any particular point of view that we may have. Some- 
times we can trace very definitely the influences that led us 
to our present position; sometimes these influences are very 
obscure. Often we seem to have been the playthings of blind 
chance. Not infrequently we can see where our whole course in 
life might have been changed and materially improved if we 
had had wise guidance at the time of a particular crisis. A 
chance word, a smile of contempt or of encouragement given by 
a passer-by, a book or an article that we have read, or some 
other haphazard circumstance has often been the determining 
influence in one direction or another. 

A young man, just graduated from high school and intending 
to go to work on a farm, happened to meet the principal of a 
normal school who asked him what he was planning to do. This 
circumstance, with no direct advice from the principal, led the 
young man to go to normal school and to teach. Later he gradu- 
ated from college, took further professional training, and is now 
one of the leading educators of the country. 

Edward graduated with honors from an eastern college. He 
was a student and literary in his tastes. After graduation he 
accepted a position as secretary in an industrial establishment. 
The initial salary was good for a young man but the possibility 
for advancement was very limited. He did not know what he 
wanted to do for a lifework and accepted the position merely 
as a good way to earn a living. He soon met a very attractive 
young woman and they speedily fell in love and were married. 
Years passed and he remained in the same position, receiving 
salary enough for a bare living. There was nothing in the posi- 
tion that had the slightest attraction for him; and it was for him 
drudgery of the worst kind, but he could not change to anything 
more congenial because he must provide for his wife and three 
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children. Here was a man with the tastes of a scholar and high 
scholastic ability who would, in all probability, have been suc- 
cessful and happy as a teacher in a college or university but 
who wore his life out doing hack work as a stenographer. 

3. Unioersol Need for Guidance. These are but samples that 
show need for help; in every walk of life, at every step in school 
progress, i n the ever-changing situations that confront each one, 
die need for guidance is seen. It has always been so and will 
continue to be so as long as human beings exist. The need for 
guidance is not confined to the poor and to those who must 
leave school early; it is as clearly seen among the favored classes 
and among those who attend our colleges and professional 
schools. 

11. Present DE^^AND for Definite Provision for Guidance 
AND Personnel Work 

Although the need for help has always been present, there 
have been social and economic changes that have taken place 
during the past half century that have made it increasingly neces- 
sary to make more definite provision for certain forms of guid- 
ance in our public schools. 

1. Changing Conditions of the Home. In colonial times, the 
home exercised a large influence in industrial training. This 
was especially true of the farm home, because nearly every- 
thing necessary to existence was raised on the farm. Labor was 
largely unspecialized; the farmers wife and daughter carded 
and spun the wool, \yeaved it into cloth, and made the clothes 
that were worn. Candles were dipped, meat was cured, the 
logs for house and bam were hewn from trees cut down in the 
surrounding forest. The fanner was carpenter, plumber, black- 
smith, and machinist. 

In these activities of the colonial household, the boys and 
girls had a real part; they were not mere interested onlookers. 
They were vital elements in the machinery by which the family 
was kept alive. They learned both by observation and imita- 
tion and by instruction; they learned through grim necessity 
many things that young people at present never leam except as 
accomplishments. They learned how to build fires, milk cows, 
feed and care for horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep; how to build 
and mend fences; how to dig wells, cut trees, make butter and^ 
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cheese, weave cloth, and perform a hundred other duties re- 
quired in those primitive days. 

• Gradually at first, more rapidly in recent years, the home has 
changed and it no longer occupies the position in training that 
it once did. The elimination of the frontier, the development of 
trade and commerce, the specialization of industry, all have been 
accompanied by the exclusion from the home of nearly all its 
early industrial training. In fact, in many of our homes there 
is practically nothing left for the boy to do. Modem, centrally 
heated apartments or homes no longer call for the duties of tend- 
ing the furnaces; there are no lawns to cut, no cattle or horses 
to care for, no rugs to beat, no duties to perform. There still 
remains for the girl a possibility of assisting in the care of the 
home, in cooking, in washing dishes, and in sewing. But in 
spite of this possibility, the demands of the school, the movie, 
and the social life often operate to free the girl, also, from any- 
thing but a very small part of the work of homemaking. The 
problem assumes its most serious form when father and mother 
both are employed throughout the day. In such cases, home life 
in the old sense is gone. 

The changed conditions have operated to throw upon the 
school added responsibilities. It must not only care for t he 
eenemLe ducation of the young man or woman but must assum e 
, a l arge part in providing training in cooking, sewing^ bud g e ting, 
food valiipsj -handwork of vari ous kinds, recreations, a nd even 
moxaliraining— It is useless for us to say that the home is shirk- 
ing its responsibilities, that it is unfair and unwise to shift these 
burdens from the home to the school. Some of th em -the sch ool 
can_dQ_much-bettei-than_the home^ In any case, the question 
is not whether the home should or should not do it. We are 
faced with a situation, not a theory: this training is vital; our 
children must get it in some way; no. one is now assuming the 
responsibility; someone must do it; it is clear that the home is 
not doing it; t he best agency at present available is the sc hool. 
If some of these duties can be done better by the home, then 
a part of the task of the school is so to train the present gen- 
eration that when they grow up the home will assume a larger 
share of such responsibility than it does at present. There seems 
little likelihood that the school can relax its efforts in any of 
. these particulars for some time to come. Fathers, especially, 
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are home such a small part of the time that they scarcely can 
get acquainted with their children. Mothers, even when not 
called upon to help support the family, often are so taken up 
with social duties that they, too, are not at home to their own 
children. A recent study of conditions in a well-to-do commu- 
nity showed that 75 per cent of the mothers were not at home 
in the afternoons when their children returned from school. It 
is also undeniably true that the discipline of the home has con- 
siderably relaxed or at least changed in character. Chiidren_are 
no longer "seen an d no t heard”; they are given much greater 
fr eedom and exercise_t arZ5eat er_ initiative in choice of"’ com- 
p anions and in soci al activitie s than ever befor e. Parents are too 
often content to sit idly by and watch with helpless fatalism the 
varied and not altogether desirable antics and 'activities of their 
children. They say, “What are we coming to? Children are so 
different now— we would never have thought of doing such 
scandalous things when we were their age."* But they do nothing 
about it. 

In the face of these changed conditions, it is clear that the 
school must assume a much larger part in the guidance of youth. 

2. Changing Conditions of Labor and Industry. Turning to 
the field of labor and industry, w e see many profoim fLgh jingfts 
t hat greatly increase the need JfoLgmdance. The apprenticeship 
system has been greatly curtailed, and in many areas has dis- 
appeared entirely as a result of the speeding up of production 
and the specialization of industry. In colonia Ltimes, men were, 
for the most part, all-round workmen in their own occupations; 
that is, each man performed all or nearly all the operations 
necessary in his particular vocation. This was all very well 
when needs were comparatively simple, when the rural popul a- 
tion-\vas-such-a_larg e part of the t otaL poPulatio n; but modem 
li fe demands that production be s peeded-UD^at_smalL busine ss 
g ive place to larger .c oncerns., that indu stry be specialized, tha t 
e ach man learn to do some o ne thing and do it we ll, or, at least 
do it quickly, in order that more products ma y result. 

The degree of this increase in specialization may be seen 
from a comparison of the classification of occupations in the 
Census of 1900 with those of 1910, 1920, 1930, 1940, and 1949. 
The comparisons show some very significant changes in occu- 
pational distribution. 
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Table I. Percentage Distribution or Labor Force and Gainful Workers 
BY Major Occupational Geodts, 1900-1949^ 


Occupational 

group 

Per- 

cent- 

age, 

1900 

Per- 

cent- 

age, 

1910 

Per- 

cent- 

age, 

1920 

Per- 

cent- 

age, 

1030 

Per- 

cent- 

age, 

1940* 

Per- 

cent- 

age, 

1949* 

Per- 

centage, 

1900- 

1949 

Percentage 
change in 
□umbers, 
1900-1949 

’ Agriculture, 
forestry and 
fishing 

34.3 

32.0 

20.0 

1 23.4 

15.1 

12.8 

-63.0 

-25.0 

Extraction of 
minerala .... 

j 2.2 

3.1 

3.0 

2.0 

1.7 


-87.0 

i +40.0 

Manufacturing 

21.5 1 

24.1 

27.2 

20.1 

19.2 

' 22. S 1 

-fS.O 

1 +14.7 

Construction. . 

5.8 

5.7 

3,8 

6.9 

3.5 

3.4 

-41.0 

+27.0 

Transporta- 
tion and 
public 
utilities 

5.7 

7.1 

7.3 

7.0 

6.5 

6.4 

+12.0 

+14.4 

Trade distri- 
bution and 
finance 

11.4 

12.7 

13.6 

16.2 

20.6 

17.8 

+50.0 

+242.0 

Service indus- 
tries 

, 13.9 

14.5 

15.8 

17.3 

18.2 

16.7 

+20.0 

+167.0 


* Statistical Abstract of the United Stales, 1942, pp. 06-82, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1943. 

* Data for 1949 from advance sheets of the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, W'asbington, D.C., estimated. 

Table I shows the general classification of the major occupa- 
tions and the percentages of workers engaged in each. It also 
shows the percentages of increase or decrease from 1900 to 1949. 
These comparisons are not entirely accurate because of several 
factors. The data from 1940 and 1949 are not comparable in 
all respects to those for earlier years, because of a change in 
classification. The data for 1949 are estimates based on the 
sampling procedure employed by the Census Bureau between 
census years. It is also evident that general social and economic 
conditions in 1949 were still unstable and very much affected 
by the Second World War and its aftermath; this influence will 
also be felt for some time to come. Because of these factors 
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the relationships and trends cannot be considered as accurate 
but they will serve to indicate general trends. 

This specializati on cal ls for very, definite. and careful guidance 
i n som e.org^ized form: it cannot be left to haphazard choice. 
Young men and women are confronted b y a be wildering variety 
of occupati ons; they find many different kinds of jobs masquer- 
ading under the same general name. It is not sufficient to choose 
the occupation of electrician; one must know what particular 
kind of work he will do as an electrician. In order to make 
an intelligent choice, the young man must have at hand certain 
definite facts about occupations, the kind of work to be done 
in each, the qualifications for the j'ob, the possibility of getting 
a j'ob in the occupation under consideration, and the best places 
for securing the training necessary to fit him for the job. 

) Not only is the variety of occupations bewildering, but the 
occupational changes themselves are sufficient to render intelli- 
gent decision impossible without help. Even though the popula- 
I tion increased by more than 70,000,000 between 1900 and 1949, 
the actual number of workers in agriculture, fishing, and forestry 
decreased by more than a million and a half. Between 1940 and 
1947, nearly 7,500,000 persons left farms and went to live in 
villages and cities; about 4,300,000 moved from cities to farms. 
The net loss of the farm population was 3,200,000, or about 12 
per cent of the farm population in 1940. On the other hand, 
some occupational groups show decided increases. The most 
significant increases were in manufacturing, service industries, 
and trade and distribution. The changes over a longer period 
are still more striking: Fig. 1 shows the percentage increases in 
population in total gainfully employed and in numbers engaged 
in major occupational groups from 1870 to 1949. The most 
phenomenal gain is in Trade. Another very important change, 
not shown in Table I or Fig. 1, is that in the number engaged 
in Federal government services; from 1940 to 1949, less than 
ten years, this number increased by over 240 per cent. Reliable 
estimates indicate that six of every 100 persons engaged in re- 
munerative occupations are in die pay of the Federal govern- 
ment; at least one out of every ten is in state or Federal work. 
Figures 2 and 3 indicate proportional changes in certain selected 
occupations. The contrast between clerical services and agri- 
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Per 


Cent 

Total Population 

28S mm 

Total Gainfully 
Employed 

440 IBM 

Agriculture, Fishing 

62 ■ 

and Forestry 

Mining 

440 HMM 

Manufacturing 

S61 

Transportation 

760 

and Commerce 

Trade 

Services 

448 mmmm 


Fig. 1. Percentage increase In population and in numbers engaged in gain- 
ful employment by major occupational groups, 1870-1949. 



Fig. 2. Percentage gainfully employed in each occupational group on a 
basis of the number in that occupation in 1910. 
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culture is especially noteworthy in Fig. 2, and that between 
librarians and trained nurses, on the one hand, and physicians, 
on the other, in Fig. 3. Many other changes in occupational 


Fic. 3. Percentage gainfully cmpIo>'cd in different professions on n basis 
of tlic number in tluit profession in 1910. 

distribution are given in "Occupational Trends in the United 
States” by Anderson and Da\idson.‘ On the whole the trends 
lAsmEnsoN, II. DmvEV, and Pimcv E. DxMnso.v, "Occupational Trends 
in the United Stales," Stanford Universilj' Press, Stanford University, Calif.. 
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shown in this excellent source have continued up to today 
with some more or less temporary dislocations caused by war 
conditions. 

Another change that should be noted is the increased occu- 
pational opportunities for women and the changes in types of 
occupations in which women are engaged. Some of these 
changes are shown in Tables II and HI. 


Table II. Women WoncEiis, lDOO-1949* 


Year 

Women ^TO^ke^8 

Per cent of 
all workers 

Per cent of all 
women 14 years 
of age or older 

1900 ' 

18.1 

20.4 

1910 

20.0 

25.2 

1920 

20.4 

23. S 

1930 

22.0 

24.S 

1940 

25.4 

27.4 

1949 

27.2 

^ 28.8 


^ From “Women’s Bureau Handbook of Facts about Women Workers,” Bvlldin 
No. 825, 1948, and “Facts on W’cmen Workers,” monthly issue, May 31, 1949. 


Table II shows the constantly increased number and per- 
centage of women engaged in gainful occupations. Table III 
indicates significant changes through the prewar, war, and post- 
war periods. Women were called upon in large numbers dur- 
ing the war to take the places of men who were in active service. 
All the occupational groups given show a drop from 1945 to 
1949. However, there is a net increase from 1940 to 1949 in all 
employed women~in clerical, service (not domestic), and sales 
workers, in farm workers, and in proprietors. There is a shift 
from manual to nonmanual work and toward the white-collar 
group. The decrease in the servant group as opposed to other 
service groups is also apparent There were 2,000,000 more 
women clerical workers in April, 1949, than in April, 1940. 

Other important changes are shown in Fig, 4 and Tables IV 
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TaBIE III, CnANQES IN PEKCENTABE OP WoSIEN lN M.4JOB OCCVFATWNAZ. 

Gnoups, 1900-1949 » 


Per cent of all workers in each oc- 
cupational group who were women 


Occupational group 



1940 

1 

1945 

1949 

All employed women 

26 

36 , 

28 

Clerical and kindred workers. 

53 

70 

Cl 

Operatives and kindred workers 


83 

15 

Domestic-service workers 

1 

94 

92 

Service workers (except domestic) 

1 40 

1 48 

44 

Professional and semiprofessional workers. . . . 

' 45 

' 46 

sr 

Sales Workers 

28 

54 

' ss 

Farmers and farm workers 

Proprietors, managers, and officials (except 

8 

22 

14 

farm) 

12 

17 

14 


* IVom “Women’s Bureau Handbook of Facts about Women Workers,” Bulldin 
No. 225, 1949, and “Fads on Women Workers,” monthly issue. May SI, 1049, 



1900 1310 1320 1930 WIO 1950 


Boys — — — — — 

Ciib — — — ' 

ToUl 

Fic. 4. Percentage of boys and girls ten to fifteen years of age in kbor force 
and in. gainful work. 


and V. These concern youth and their changing place in the 
field of occupations. Figure 4 shows the great decrease in 
the percentage of boys and girls ten to fifteen years of age in 
gainful occupations from 1900 to 1950. We do not have com- 
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Table IV. Bots and Girls 14 and 15 Years or Age rN Labor Force and 
IN Gainpel Work, 1900“1949 ‘ 


(In Thousands) 



Total population 14 
and 16 years oid 

In 

l^Eior force and in gainful work 

Year 



* 

Number 

Per cent 


Boys 

tiirls 

Total 











Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1900 

1,562 

1,539 

3.101 

679 

280 

959 

43.4 

18.2 

30.9 

1910 

1,798 

1,771 

3,569 

744 

350 

1,094 

41.4 

19.8 

80.7 

1920 

1,959 

1,948 

3,907 

456 

227 

683 

23.3 

11. C 

17.5 

1930 

2,861 

2,317 

4,678 

299 

133 

432 

12.0 

5.8 

9.2 

1940 

2,440 

2,388 

4,828 

250 

74 

S30 

1D.5 

S.l 

7.1 

1949 

2,103 

2,036 

4,159 

683 

374 

1,257 

42.0 

18.1 

SO. 2 


' Statistical Abstract ot the United Slates, 19-12, pp. 56, 57, Government Print- 
ing 0£Bce, Washington, D.C., 1943; and from advance sheets of the Bureau of the 
Census, 11.8. Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D.C. 


patable data after 1949; but after 1949 there was a definite de- 
crease in this percentage. Table V shows the changes brought 
about by war conditions. The employment of fourteen- and 

Table V. Euplotment op Younq People 14 and 15 Years Old, 1940-1949^ 


Years 

Number 

1940 

209,347 

1944 

850,000 

1945 

1,000,000 

1946 

750,000 

1947 

030,000 

1948 

610,000 

1949 

019,000 


^ From Annual Report of Nahbnal Child Labor Committee, October, 1949. 

fifteen-year-olds reached its maximum in 1945; since that time 
there has been a steady decrease but it was then three times 
what it was in 1940. It is evident that the decrease will con- 
tinue and that the opportunities for employment for young 
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people under sixteen will be very few; even for those under 
nineteen they wll be greatly reduced. 


Table VI. Ratio of IYhitb Peesoxs of SELp-suproRTixa Age to White 
C niLDREN. 1700-1050 * 

(la Thousands) 


Year 

Number 
of white 
persons 
20 j-ears 
o! age 
and over 

Number 
of white 
children 
under 

16 years 
of age 

Number of while 
persons 20 years 
of age and over 
per 1,000 white 
children under 16 
years of age 

1790 

1,214 

1,553 

782 

IBOO 

1,832 

2,156 

850 

1810 

2,485 

2,933 

847 

1820 

3,895 

3,844 

883 

1830 

4,62$ 

4,970 

931 

1840 

6,440 

6,6U 

989 

1850 

9,422 

8.428 

2,118 

1860 

13,811 

11,330 

1,175 

1870 

17,070 

13,719 

1,244 

1880 

22,928 

16,920 

1,355 

1890 

30,264 

20,154 

1,502 

1900 

37,748 

23,846 

1,683 

1910* 

48,047 

27,224 

1,765 

1920® 

56,676 

31,472 

1,801 

1980* 

67,323 

33,449 

2,013 

1940® 

78,340 

31,155 

2,515 

1950* 

98,500 

43,000 

2,300 


* “A Century of Population Growth, 1790 -1900,” p. 103, Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D.C. 

* Thirteenth Census of the United States, I: 310-312. 

* Fourteenth Census of the Uinted Stales, II; 162-164. 

* Kfteenth Census of the United States, advance sheet. 

* Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1042, estimated. 

* Estimated from official forecasts. 


Table VI shows trends that should be considered in connection 
with Tables IV and V. The ratio of adults who may reason- 
ably be supposed to be self-supporting, or at least capable of 
useful employment, to children under sixteen years of age has 
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constantly increased. The same tendency is also shown by 
Table VIL The median age has also increased. Data from 


Table VH. Cbangb in Pbodectivb Capacitt as Indicated bt the Percentage 
OF Total Population in Three Aob Divisions, 1870-1950* 



‘ “Recent Social Trends m the United Stales,” Vol. I, p. 276, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. Inc., Ne«' York, 1933; Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1942; figures tor 1950, estimated. 


fourteen states show median increases from 0 in Nevada to S.2 
years in North Dakota from 1930 to 1940. The median increase 
for these states was 2 years, while that for the entire country 
was 2.6 years. This change in relative productive capacity of 
different age groups, taken with the rapid development of labor- 
saving machinery and the speeding up of production, already 
noted, means that it is decreasingly necessary for young people 
to engage in gainful occupations. Indeed, if they did, large 
numbers of adults would be thrown out of employment. Some- 
thing must be done with and for these young people; they can- 
not be left to roam the streets or to take to the road and become 
hoboes. The schools must provide for them, and employment 
must be put off to a later day, except for such forms of part-time, 
supervised employment as wili be correlated with schoolwork. 

These changes will affect not only yxiung people; many men 
also must expect to modify or even change their type of voca- 
tion several times within the space of their lifetime. This points 
clearly to the necessity for developing the ability to readjust 
oneself to changing conditions and calls for a very different 
type of training. It shows that the young person, no matter how 
intelligent he may be, cannot by himself successfully meet mod- 
em conditions; he must have help. It becomes more and more 
apparent that the only agency that can be relied upon to give this 
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aid is the public school. It must assume the major responsibihty 
for this service. 

3. Changes in Population. Other changes that have ’a far- 
reaching effect upon the work of guidance are those connected 
with the growth of population and with changes in its character. 



riG. 5, Growth in population of the United States, excluding outlying 
possessions. 

Figure 5 shows in a graphic way the grorvth in population since 
1790. We grew from about 4,000,000 in 1790 to appro.rimately 
150,000,000 in 1950. In spite of tlie fact that immigration has 
been considerably restricted in recent years, we have grown so 
r apidly in nin nbers-that-conditi ons of living and industry hav e 
complelelyjthanged, and problems o f production , t ransnortiition , 
and_distribution-havo_increascd_imjCOinpln\ity. But the gross 
figures of incretise tell only a small part of the story. Table VIII 
shows the changes in urban and rural population since 1S20. 
It is interesting tind signific.ant that the largest percentage of 
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Table VIII. Population of the United States— Urban and Rural * 


1 



Cities over 25,000 




^■1 



Percent- 


Population 

age dis- 
tribution 

Population 

age dis- 
tribution 

Population 

age dis- 
tribution 

1820 

8,961,000 

93.0 

677,000 

7.0 

322,000 

3.4 

1840 

15,091,000 

88.4 

1,972,000 

11.6 

939,000 

5.5 

1850 

19,291,000 

83.2 

3,001,000 

16.8 

2,071,000 

8.9 

1870 

28,464,000 

73.8 

10,094,000 

26.2 

5,828,000 

15.1 

1890 

40,049,355 

64.6 

22,298,359 

35,4 

13,989‘,791 

22.2 

1900 

45,614,142 

60.0 

30,830,433 

40.0 

19,718,312 

25.9 

1910 

49,806,146 

54.2 

42,166,120 

45.8 

28,507,098 

31. 0 

1920 

51,406,017 

48.6 

54,304,603 

51.4 

37,770,114 

35.7 

1930 

53,820,223 

43.8 

68,954,823 

56.2 . 

49,242,877 

40.1 

1940 

57,245,573 

43.5 

74,423,702 

56.5 

52,748,999 

40.0 

1947 

58,201,000 

41.0 

83,860,000 

59.0 

No data available 


* Data for I82O--1870 taken from W. S. Thompson, and P. K. Whelpton, “Popu- 
lation Trends in the United Slates,” Recent Social Trends Monographs, p. 24, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1083. Data for 1890-1930 taken 
from Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1:14. Data for 1940 from Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1042; for 1047 from Statistical . Abstract of the 
United States, 1948. 

increase has been in cities above 25,000 in population. Defining 
urban population as that living in places of 2,500 and over, we 
see that the proportion of urban population has steadily in- 
creased from 7 per cent in 1820 to 35.4 per cent in 1890 and 
59 per cent in 1950. There has been a rapid development ofi 
the suburbs of large cities, and the population in these places is^ 
far more urban than rural. Even the present-day farmer is more J 
city-minded than he was fifty years ago. The telephone, rural/ 
free delivery, the radio, all pul him in instant touch with world 
news and world conditions. The ever-present automobile and 
radio enable him to enjoy movies, lectures, and concerts that 
were out of reach of his fadier. This increasing concentration ^ 
of the population in cities and the increasing city-mindedness of 
fanners present problems for the young worker that are per- 
plexing in the extreme. The nation has changed from one that 
was predominantly rural to one that is over half urban. With 
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this change, partly causing it and partly caused by it, have 
come great changes in occupations of all kinds, in living condi- 
tions, in labor problems, and in schools. The great mixture of 
nationalities, or at least of racial stocks, has complicated the 
general situation. Problems of maladjustment are often directly 
related to customs, ideals, and languages that are foreign and 
often opposed to basic principles of our life and institutions. 
These adjustments cannot safely be left to haphazard methods; 
they must be consciously provided for, and in a definite, or- 
ganized way. 

Another factor of considerable importance is the increased 
migration of the population within the country. "Internal mi- 
gration since 1940 has been of a magnitude greater than for any 
similar period in our history. On April 1, 1947, 70 million per- 
sons were living in homes other than the ones in which they 
lived in April, 1940. During the same period, 13 million changed 
counties in the same state, approximately 5 million moved to a 
contiguous state, and nearly 7.5 million migrated to a non-con- 
tiguous state, . . . The total number of migrants between 1940 
and 1947 was in excess of 25 million. Approximately 21 per cent 
of the population were migrants.*** This migration has caused 
the breakup of homes and the disruption of friendships and so- 
cial ties, and has contributed greatly to the general feeling of 
unrest, uncertainty, and fear for the future. 

4. Changes in Birth Bate and Death Rate. Another factor of 
great importance is the change in birth rate and death rate. 
Table IX shows the birth rates and death rates per thousand of 
the population from 1915 to 1949. Up to 1930 both rates stead- 
ily declined. The shutting oflF of immigration, the increasing 
density of population, the intensity of competition, aU had their 
share in the decrease of the birth rate, while medical care, public 
control of contagious diseases, and sanitation decreased the death 
rate. In spite of this decrease in the death rate, the excess of 
births over deaths decreased from 11.0 in 1915 to 6.0 in 1935. 
More significant still is the fact that in some of our large cities 
the birth rate actually fell below the death rate. It is reported 
that in San Francisco the deficit of births over deaths was 25 per 
cent. A phenomenon of great significance was the continual 

2 Edwards, Newton, Population Clanges in the United States, The 
Annals of the American Academy of Folitical and Social Science, 265:91, 
September, 1949. 
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Table IX. Birth Rate and Death Rate (per Thousand) * 



1915 

1930 

1925 

1930 

1 1 

1935 

! 

1940 

1949 

Birth rate 

25.0 

23.7 

21.3 

j 1 

18.9 

16.9 

17.9 

25.1 

Death rate 

14.0 

13.1 

11.7 


10.9 

10.8 

9.7 

Excess of births over deaths . . 

! 

11.0 

10.6 

0.6 

1 

7.6 ■ 

c.o 

7.1 

15.4 


^Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1942, p. 105, Government Printing 
Office, lYusliington. D.C„ 1943; and advance sheets of the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce and Ljihoir, Washington, D.C. 


decrease in the actual numbers of children in the lower elemen- 
tary grades of our public schools. In some cities the decrease 
in enrollment in grades 1 to 6 was very high. At the same time 
tile enrollment in the high schools increased. However, begin- 
ning in 1935, the birth rate began to rise and the effect upon 
school enrollment was reversed. In the five-year period from 
1935 to 1940 the birth rate rose from 16.9 to 17.9 per thousand, 
and the death rate decreased from 10.9 to 10.8. The estimated 
birth rate for 1949 was 25.1 and the death rate was 10.8, making 
an excess of births over deaths of 15.4. The decrease in the 
deaths of children from birth to ten years of age is strikingly 
shosvn in Table X and Fig. 6. The vital statistics records of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company reveal a great increase 
over a period of thirty years in children who live to the age of 
ten. Of the children bom (live births) in 1900 only 80 per cent 
lived to be ten years old, while of those bom in 1930, 91.5 per 
cent attained that age. This means that 115 more children per 
tliousand reached the age of ten than did thirty years before. 
Figure 6 shows that the greatest change occurred after 1910. 

Such changes in birth rale and death rate will profoundly . 
affect our entire social, economic, and educational situation and 
increase the problems of young people especiaiiy. Uie decrease 
m the death rate will tend to offset the decrease in the birth 
rate; this will result in a continual increase in numbers of pupils 
in tlio secondary school and will make the problem of caring for 
tile Older youth more acute than ever. 

5. Incrcay in Amount of General Education Demanded. In 
early colonial times, educational needs were comparatively sim- 
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Table X. pEncENTACB of C«ru)nEN SnB\'inNG to Attain Specified .Age 
FUQ xi Stated Year of Bmrn, White Males, United States ‘ 


Age 

1000 

1005 

1010 

1016 

1020 

1925 

lOSO 

m 








1 

80.4 

8S.8 

87.5 

01. 1 

00.8 

02.5 

03.9 

0 

83. B 

80.1 

85.4 

88.0 

89.5 

91.1 

93.1 

3 

84.7 

85.1 

84.5 

89.1 

88.9 

90.0 

92.7 

4 

82.0 

81.4 

83.9 

87.2 

88.4 

90.2 

92.4 

5 

81.5 

83.9 

83.5 

86.8 

88.1 

89.9 

92.2 

6 

81.1 

83.5 

83.2 

80.5 

87.8 

89.7 

92.0 

7 

80.7 

83.2 

82.0 

86.2 

87. G 

89.5 

91.8 

8 

80.4 

iBia 

82.6 

85.0 

87.4 

89.4 

91.7 

0 

80.2 

S2.7 

82.3 

85.8 

87.2 

89.2 

91.6 

10 

80.0 

82.5 

82.1 

85.6 

87.1 

89.1 

01.5 


* Data furnished by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

pie. The religious beliefs of the Pilgrims and Puritans, as well 
as their political creed, demanded that all know how to read 
and Avrite. This need was based upon their belief that everyone 
should be able to read the Bible and have personal access to the 
revealed purposes of God. It was also based upon the idea that 
everyone was individually responsible for knowing the law of the 
land and for obeying it; therefore, since he should be able to 
read it for himself, it was considered essential that everyone 
know how to read and write. This was considered to be a family 
duty and not one that devolved upon the state. However, recog- 
nizing the inability of many homes to provide this training, the 
colonists provided schools for the necessary training in the funda- 
mentals. Even these schools presupposed that the pupils already 
knew how to read, at least knew their “letters.” It is worth 
noting that it was not compulsory for anyone to send his children 
to these schools. They were merely devices to supplement the 
home in giving that minimum training considered necessary for 
all. In the opinion of the colonists, it was so necessary that 
everyone know how to read and write that we may say that 
education in the colonies was practically compulsory; the estab- 
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lishment of schools was also compulsory, but attendance at school 
was not compulsory. 

The other need for education was seen in the demand for 
trained leaders, especially in the ministry. To supply this de- 
mand the Latin grammar school was established to give the 
necessary preliminary training, and Harvard College was founded 
to provide the definite technical preparation necessary for the 
ministry. These schools had a very considerable influence upon 
the colonists but never attracted more than a handful of boys. 
In Its best days, up to 1800, the Boston Latin School probably 
never had an enrollment of over fifty. These schools, like the 
Lngiish grammar schools, were established merely for the con- 
venience of parents. 

With freedom from primitive dangers, with the growth of trade 
and commerce, the rapid increase in population, and the de- 
velopment of newspapeirs, there came the demand for larger 
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facilUies for school nncl a longer period of education. That this 
change in educational need was recognized is shown in several 
ways: (1) in the establishment and spread of academies that in- 
corporated in tlieir programs many of the subjects demanded by 
the new conditions: science, geometry, surveying, navigation, 
bookkeeping, and commercial arithmetic; (2) in the growtli of 
private venture schools on the seaboard which specialized in prac- 
tical arithmetic, navigating, and bookkeeping; (3) in the estab- 
lishment of the public high school that began as a higher school 
for the training of boys who were going into business; (4) in the 
gradual development of schools of secondary grade for girls. 
The subsequent steps in the demand for increased education are 
indicated by (1) the abolition of tlie district system in favor of 
a larger unit of taxation and of control; (2) the abandonment of 
the system of tuition fees for secondary schools; (3) the estab- 
lishment of the plan for free textbooks and materials; (4) the 
establishment of compulsory attendance and of a minimum age 
for leaving school, together with laws preventing or regulating 
the employment of children under certain ages; and, finally, (5) 
the establishment of the sixth-grade (or in some states the eighth- 
grade) standard as a minimum educational requirement. It is 
also seen in (6) the lengthening of the school year, (7) the in- 
creased demands for the training of teachers, and (8) the enor- 
mous increase in the enrollment in our secondary schools. This 
last is strikingly shown in Table XI and Fig. 7. 


Tab^e XI. Enbollment in Pctblic High Schools of tub United States* 


1889-1890 

' 1894-1895 

1 

1899-1900 

1904-1905 

1009-1910 

1914-1915 

202,903 

350,099 

519,251 

679,702 

1 

915,061 

1,328,984 

1919-1920 

1924-1925 

1929-1930 

1934-1935 

1939-1940 

1946-1947 

2,199,389 

3,650,903 

1 

! 4,399,422 

1 

1 

' 5,669,156 

1 

' 6,601,444 

5,704,856 


* From “The Current Situation in Education,** American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1933; statistical summaries, U.S. Office of Education; and 
advance data from the TJ.S. Office of Education. 
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Table XII. Persons Attending Scbool as Percentage of Total Population 
5 to 17 Years of Age, 1880-1948 ^ 


1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1948 

65.5 

1 

CS.6 

72.4 i 

1 

73. 5 

i 

77.8 1 

81.3 

85.3 

85.6 


* Data for 1870-1930 from Statistical Summary of Education, 1035-1936, 
U.S. Q^ce of Education Bulletin, 1937, No. 2, pp. 16-17; for 1940 from “Advance 
Statement of Statistics of State School Systems,” U.S. Office of Education, ’i^Vsh- 
ington, D.C., 1940; for 1948 from advance sheets of the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D.C., April, 1949. 



Fic. 8. Percentage increase in population, fourteen to seventeen years of 
age, and in secondary-school enrollment; public and private, 1890-1948. 
(From t/.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1937, No. 2, Advance Sheets, p. 
11, and Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 
24, Apnl 18, 1949.) 
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The proportion of the total population enrolled in public high 
schools rose from 0.32 per cent in 1890 to 5 per cent in 1940. 
It is estimated that two-thirds or more of all young people of 



high-school age are now in some form of public or private sec- 
ondary school. The drop in enrollment shown in Table XI from 
1940 to 1947 was due to war conditions. According to an esti- 
mate made by the Office of Education, there should be 9,000,000 
enrolled by 1965. The inca-ease in the percentage of the total 
population of school age actually attending school is even more 
striking. This is seen in Table XII and also in Figs. 8 and 9. 
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Tabijj XII. Persons Attendzkq School as Percentage of Total Population 
5 TO 17 Years op Age, 1880-1948^ 


1880 

1890 1 

1900 1 

1910 

1020 

1 1930 

1 

I 1940 , 

I 1948 

65.5 

1 

1 68,6 i 

72.4 

73.6 

77.8 

1 81.3 

I 85.3 

1 

1 85. 6 


' Data for 1870-1930 from SlalJslical Summary of Education, 1935-1930, 
U.S. O^ice o/ Education Bulletin, 1937, No, 2, pp. 16-17; for 1940 from “Advance 
Statement of Statistics of State School Systems,” U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1940; for 1948 from advance sheets of the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D.C., April, 1949. 



Fig. 8 . Percentage increase in population, fourteen to seventeen years of 
age, and in secondary-school enrollment; public and private, 1890-1948. 
(From U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1937, No. 2, Adcance Sheets, -p. 
11, and Biircflu of the Census, Currenf Population Reports, Series P-20, A’o. 
24, April 18, 1049.) 
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Fig. 9. Percentage increases in population, eighteen to twenty-one years of 
age, and in college enrollment, 1890—1948. (From C7.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1937, No. 2, Advance Sheets, p. 11, and Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No, 24, April 18, 1949.) 

According to the Census of 1940 the median school year com- 
pleted by persons twenty-five years and older was 8.4. 

This means that the American people are convinced that edu- 
cation is a national asset and that it pays to keep children in 
school as long as possible. It means that the educational level 
demanded of citizens is higher than ever before; that, in order 
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to succeed today, it is more necessary for a boy or a girl to have 
a high-school education than it was in colonial times for one to 
know how to read and mite. This fact, combined with the com- 
pulsory-attendance laws, the increasing age requirement for 
leaving school, and changes in the laws regarding employment 
of children, has operated to keep great numbers of boys and 
girls in school several years longer tlian formerly. This not only 
gives the school an opportunity for guidance such as it has never 
had, but places a definite responsibility upon it to provide ade- 
quate assistance. 

6. Elimination -from School. In spite of this great increase in 
the holding power of our public schools, there is still entirely 
too much wastage. The general changes in this elimination are 
sho\vn by Table XIII, which gives the percentage of children at 

Tabie XIII. PBRcsarTAGE or TotaePorclatiou of Different Ages Attending 
School ^ 


Ages 

1910 

1920 

. 

1930 

1940 

1948 

5 

17,0 

18.8 

20,0 

18.0 

21.6 

6 

52,1 

63.S 

66.8 

69.1 

93.4 

7 

75.0 

83, S 

89.4 

08.2 

97.4 

8 

82.7 

88.5 

94.1 

95.1 

98.8 

9 

86.2 

90.4 

95.6 

96.1 

98.7 

10 


93.0 

97,1 

95.6 

98.6 

11 

91.2 

93,5 

97.5 

95,0 

88.3 

12 

89.8 

93,2 

97.1 

95.6 

98.1 

IS 

88.8 

92.5 

96.5 

95.4 

97.0 

14 

81.2 

80.3 

92.9 

92.6 

94.8 

15 

08.3 

72.9 

84.7 

87.6 

90.6 

IC 

50.6 

50.8 

66,3 

78.4 

79.6 

17 

35.3 

34,6 

47.0 

59.0 

62.8 

18 

22.6 

21.7 

30.7 

35.0 

35.9 

19 

14.4 

13.8 

19.8 

22.8 

17.9 

20 

8.4 

■1 

13.1 

12,5 

5.0 


* Abstract of Fifteenth Census, p. 2C2; Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1042, Governnicnt Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 19tS; and advance sheets 
of the U5. Office of Education. 

various ages who attended sdiool in 1910, 1920, 1930, 1940, and 
1948. In 1907, Tliomdike published a study of elimination in 
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certain selected schools, taking the data from the average en- 
rollment for the years 1900-1904. In 1930, sixteen of the same 
cities were studied again, using the same technique employed 
by Thorndike. The changes found are shown in Table XIV and 


Table XIV, Significant Chanced in the Cuhve of Eumination since 1900 * 
(Percentage o! Helenlion at Various Grades) 


Grades 


Investigators 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

10 

11 

1 IS 

Thorndike, i 

1900-1904... 
Kline, 

79,7 

08.9 

54.8 

41.2 

32.0 

1 

18.3 , 

10.9 1 

7.7 

1 e.o 

1928-1929. . . 

94.0 

90.2 

87.1 

1 

82.3 

1 

77.3 

74.3 1 

1 

53.9 

1 

37. 0 

1 28.7 


* Kline, E. J., Significant Changes m the Curve of Elimination since 1900, 
Journal of Educational Research. 20:008-610, April, 1033. 


Fig. 10. The two curves show the contrast. In 1907, Thorndike 
calculated that 46 per cent of the children who began school 
never reached tire seventh grade; 73 per cent never reached the 
ninth grade; and 92 per cent did not graduate from high school. 
In 1928-1929, 19 per cent only did not reach the seventh grade, 
26 per cent did not reach the ninth grade, and 73 per cent did 
not graduate from high school. Since 1930, as shown in Table 
XI, the number attending the public high school has continued 
to increase with almost the same rapidity as it did during the 
ten years preceding. This reduction in elimination is also shown 
in Table XV where the elimination between grades 9 and 12 
was reduced from 63 per cent in 1922 to 37 per cent in 1946. 
“One hundred per cent promotion" and strict enforcement of the 
compulsory-attendance laws have operated in many places to 
reduce almost to zero the dropping out from school below the 
_ age set for school leaving. Above this age elimination still is 
a problem. Changes in industry make it increasingly unneces- 
sary for young people under eighteen or twenty to work. This 
throws an ever-increasing burden upon the schools. With the 
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Grade 

Fxc. 10. Comparison of elimination, 1900-1904 and 1928-1929. 

Table XV. PEncEvrACE Distbibcticw of Pofiis noniNo the Last Foto 
Years of Hion School, 1022-1040 * 


Year 



B 

Fourth 

year 

1922 

1 

39.1 1 

1 

27.4 

i 

10.2 

14.3 

1930 

35.4 

27.4 

20. G 

IC.O 

1938 

31.3 

27.1 

22.0 

i 10.0 

191G 

30.3 

27.7 

23.0 

1 10. 0 


* U5. OrncE or Kddcatiox, “Statistics of Public High Schools, 1045-1910,” 
Rientiial Survey of Education in the United Slates, Chap. V, p. 15. 

best of conditions, it is probably undesirable tliat all cbildren 
should remain in scliool tlirough tlic high sc})ool; many <lo not 
possess the ability to profit by such training as wc have been 
able to provide. But something must be done for these children. 
Obviously, tlic scliool must so modify its program as to give 
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many more of these young people something that will benefit 
them. Under normal conditions, industry does not want them; 
the school must provide for them. 

In any case, it is of the utmost importance that those who can 
benefit from our schools be not eliminated. The trouble with 
our present methods is that many who should be in school are 
not enrolled and some who are in school should not be there, 
at least as schools are now organized. Our schools are not at 
present organized in such a way that all of those who are best 
fitted to obtain an education are able to do so. This state of 
affairs calls for definite and very careful guidance, to the end 
that abilities may be conserved and success be assured by fur- 
ther education. 

7. Leisure Time, One of the greatest problems arising out of 
the social, economic, and industrial conditions of our time is that 
of the wise use of time not spent in activities of the occupation. 
Most of our people are faced with shorter hours of labor, This 
may well be only four or five hours a day and five days a week. 
In such a situation, and even with hours of work ns they now 
are, the problem of how to employ the use of our waking time is 
of vital importance not only for the individual but for society. 
Short hours of work do not exhaust the physical and mental re- 
sources of people as the ten- or fourteen-hour day did. The 
problem of leisure time is, at present, not wholly or even in 
large part a problem of “re-creation” in order that the work on 
the job may be done better. It is a problem involving the de- 
velopment of the entire individual. Some of this time might 
well be utilized for the performance of citizenship activities. The 
choice of ways by which such time may be used wisely is ren- 
dered difficult for any individual because of the many different 
ways in which one can use the time. The multiplicity of sources 
of amusement, of facilities for games, the development of centers 
of art, of music, of libraries, the opening of schools where skills 
of various kinds may be obtained, all these, by the very richness 
of the opportunities offered, increase the difficulty of choice and 
adjustment. 

8. floral and Religious Conditions, The effects of social, eco- 
nomic, and industrial change and development upon moral and 
religious life are difficult to measure, but we know that they are 
real and far-reaching. Tlie church no longer occupies the place 
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o£ leadership it did formerly; religious activities are, in many 
cases, forced into the background; churches are struggling for 
existence; attendance at religious services has notably decreased. 
It may be true that the use of die radio has actually increased the 
number of people who listen to religious addresses and who thus, 
in reality, "attend church.” This, however, does little to carry 
on the activities necessary to maintain a church or to support a 
united body of church workers. Many careful observers feel 
that the hold of religion upon the masses of people has very 
perceptibly decreased. Others feel that there never was a time 
when real religion was more clearly a part of the life and 
thoughts of men and women dian now. Of one thing we are 
certain: religious customs have changed; the great majority of 
our people are far more liberal in their beliefs, more tolerant of 
those who differ from them than before; young people are think- 
ing for themselves and refusing to accept religious dogma merely 
because it has been believed for centuries. In this atmosphere 
of controversy, of changing beliefs, of lack of belief, it is small 
wonder that young people are confused and often unable to ad- 
just tliemselves satisfactorily. Wise assistance is needed . Much 
of that help must be given by the home and the church, but it 
is so intimately related to the entire personality of the individual 
that some responsibility must be assumed by teachers and coun- 
selors. 

When wc come to the moral side, we find the same changes, 
some of them so startling as to make us wonder whether our 
moral standards may not be weakening. Itacketeering, graft, 
corruption are everywhere apparent, in politics, in business, in 
government— even in the church. Many men become -wealthy 
and powerful not because of their contribution to society but be- 
cause of clever dealing, influence, control of the political ma- 
chine, or actual theft, intimidation, and murder. Our legal sys- 
tem is slow, cumbersome, and ineffective, and criminals not 
infrequently escape just punishment because tliey have money 
or influence or smart lawyers who specialize in evading the 
consequences of the law. Some of the old virtues, like industry, 
thrift, and honesty, have in many c.Tses been the actual cause of 
poverty and suffering. Men have worked hard and long; lliey 
hav’c been thrifty and saved money only to have the hanks in 
which it was deposited fail, with a total loss to them. Or tbey 
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may have bought a house and, because of inability to make their 
payments, lost everything. All this not because tliey were not 
worthy, but because they were honest, thrifty, and industrious. 

Standards of good conduct are continually changing. What 
was right once is no longer considered right; what was wrong 
once is now acceptable. No longer do we believe that con- 
science is an infallible guide in deciding what is right to do. 
Right conduct is determined not only by the motives of the actor 
but also by the effects of the act. In the complexity of modem 
life, it is often very difficult to determine the real effects of a 
given act, and this is what makes right decisions so hard. We 
need the enlightenment of facts and more facts about the^effects 
of proposed action upon ourselves and upon others, before we 
can decide intelligently what to do. 

It is, perhaps, significant that the results of the Mooney Check 
Lists (see Table XVI) indicate that the area Morals and Re- 
ligion-ranks lowest of all the areas in percentage of problems 
checked. That is, the individuals in the different groups who 
marked the lists seemed to be less conscious of problems in this 
area than in any other area. This was also true of the junior- 
high-school group if we consider the problems marked in the 
Miscellaneous area that related to morals and religion. The area 
next to the bottom in rank was Home and Family. Two opposite 
conclusions might be drawn from these data: (1) Young people 
are well adjusted to morals and religion and to home, since they 
apparently have relatively few problems in the areas. (2) 
Young people have little consciousness of morals or moral obli- 
gations; church and religion are not vital forces in their lives; 
they have little trouble with parents or home because they are 
not important guiding or restraining influences in their lives. In 
other words, young people are not conscious of problems in these 
areas because they have little sense of moral obligation and 
little restraint. The mounting delinquency among youth might 
bear out the second conclusion. The very fact of the lack of 
consciousness of problems in the areas may well be one of the 
major problems of education and of guidance. Although moral 
training as such may not be considered to be a part of guidance, 
there is great need for guidance as organized assistance in help- 
ing individuals choose wisely the line of action that they will 
follow. ‘ 
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9. The Changed Fhilosophtj of Education. One of the most 
important changes, as related to guidance, is the changed or 
changing philosophy of education and the place of the child in 
this process. The old idea, inherited largely from our Puritan 
forebears, was that education is “the process of passing on to 
the young the cultural heritage of the race”; it is “the process of 
inculcating in the young those habits, skills, ideas, and knowl- 
edges that are necessary to enable them to take their place in 
adult society.” The central figure in this is the school, especially 
the teacher; the pupil is the recipient and, as far as possible, 
should be docile, passive, obedient. He should have little voice 
in what he is to do or to learn. Discipline is the process of pre- 
venting behavior that would interfere with this attitude of docil- 
ity. Curriculums are organized by the school and methods de- 
veloped with the purpose of molding the pupil into the kind of 
individual who would be a good citizen and an exemplary 
person. 

In the last thirty years an entirely new concept of the place 
of the child has been creeping in. This is largely the result of 
the thinking of John Dewey. This concept places the child at 
the center and is concerned primarily with his development, 
with what he is now rather than what he may become or what 
society may demand. His needs for personal development, his 
interests and desires, are dominant His inner impulses for ac- 
tion are of extreme importance and should not be unduly re- 
strained. He should have a large part in decisions regarding 
what he should do, even in what he should study. He should 
not be made to do what he does not want to do. Failures are 
undesirable and should be avoided; since punishments and re- 
straints are negative they should either not be used or at least 
be minimized; one hundred per cent promotion is the rule. 

We are not here attempting to evaluate the two philosophies; 
each has its strong points and its weak points; we are merely 
suggesting some implications for guidance in the changing con- 
cepts. Probably the most important implication of the new con- 
cept is the empliasis upon the enlarged place of the indivadual in 
choosing his own way of life and his own activities. Even very 
young children are allowed and sometimes encouraged to make 
choices that often are very unfortunate. Wlicn the choice does 
not seem desirable, instead of arbitrarily refusing to allow the 
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child to do what he has chosen to do, or preventing him by force, 
we try to help him see the unwisdom of his choice; we do not try 
to compel him to do anything. This emphasizes the fundamental 
purpose of guidance-helping the individual to make wise choices 
-and it shows the necessity for adequate guidance in the very 
early years of life in order to secure, as far as possible, the basis 
for wise choices. 

Another result of the changed philosophy is the removal from 
the pupil of many of the old incentives to study or to do work 
of a quality that is equal to his ability. This presents another 
very difficult problem for guidance. Still another implication is 
the change in situations involving maladjustments and frustra- 
tions. The pupil promoted under the one hundred per cent 
promotion idea is often seriously maladjusted to the grade to 
which he is promoted because he lacks the skills and the knowl- 
edge necessary to succeed; this is a frequent cause of frustration. 
Frustrations also occur frequently for no other reason than the 
necessity for the pupil to be Tiis own self-starter”; to make his 
own choices. The prevailing atmosphere, which he breathes in 
school and home, that he should not be made to do the things 
he does not want to do is a definite source of frustration in 
situations that, under the old philosophy, were accepted will- 
ingly and without question. These frustrations are the source 
of many very difficult problems for teachers and counselors. The 
acceptance of the new philosophy very strongly emphasizes the 
need for guidance from early childhood at least to adulthood. 
Probably the chief problem for guidance is that the new philos- 
ophy is accepted in principle but the organization and the 
methods of the school are still dominated by the old philosophy; 
it is like new wine in old bottles. 

10. The Problems of Minority Groups. The difficulties en- 
countered by minority groups, the many discriminations against 
them in educational and occupational opportunities, and the sO' 
cial distinctions they meet make guidance services of great im- 
portance for them. They need wise and sympathetic counsel 
that, will help them to see the real opportunities that are open 
to them, to face the situation as it is, and to know the best 
methods by which they can avoid or minimize the obstacles that 
often loom large in their consciousness. 
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11. Necessity for a Changed Social Program. These far- 
reaching changes in social, economic, industrial, and educational 
conditions will necessitate radical changes in our social program. 
What this changed program will be no one can tell with cer- 
tainty, but some essential dements in it are clearly described by 
Klein.^ 

A social welfare program adapted to these considerations would 
include then, by way of a brief r^ume, some such items as the follow- 
ing; 

1. A continuous program of Federal public employment. 

2. Completion of a system of social insurances including those of 
old age; the extension of unemployment insurance, etc., to all occu- 
pations; and the development of insurance against loss of income 
from sickness. 

3. A reorganization of the educational and vocational program 
which, by a combination of schooling and apprenticeship, would 
keep all persons under twenty out of the field of employment com- 
petition. 

4. An organized plan for the demobilization of, and special em- 
ployment opportunities for, the age group from fifty-five to sixty-five, 
or even seventy. 

5. A reorganization of the entire system of taxation which would 
make possible: 

a. Taxing where taxing capacity exists, 

b. Expenditure where services are needed, 

c. A concentration of taxation under the Federal government in 
such a way that the issues raised as between services and 
economic system can become clear-cut and intelligible for dis- 
cussion. 

6. Administrative reorganization of relations between Federal, state, 
and local governments so as to make possible the correlation between 
employment, social insurance benefits, and welfare services, regardless 
of state and local boundaries and in full recognition of the fact that 
intranational migration requires far-reaching administrative adjust- 
ments. 


® Klein, Philip, Adapting Programs of Social Welfare to a Changing 
Population, Population Trends in Programs of Social Welfare, The Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, pp. 98, 99. Reprint from Vol. 18, Nos. 3 and 
4, October, 1940. {Used btj special permission of the publisher. The 
Milbank Memorial Fund.) 
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III. Appeal of Pseudo Sciences 
Astrology, Numerology, Physiognomy, and Other Misleading 
Cults 

A. Purpose of the Discussion 

The widespread use by otherwise intelligent people of some 
or all of the pseudo sciences reveals a deep-seated feeling of need 
for help and at the same time a danger so great and extensive as 
to call for concerted action by all who have at heart the interests 
of those who are seeking help. 

Although an extended description of all the methods and de- 
vices that might properly come under the head of pseudo sci- 
ences is not desirable, or even possible, we shall here attempt 
to consider the claims of a few of these better known and un- 
doubtedly alluring methods. They are alluring because they 
claim to be able to list and classify types of individuals in such 
a way as to provide a quick and reliable method of discovering 
qualities of character and special aptitudes for certain occupa- 
tions. If this could be done, much time and money could ob- 
viously be saved and the process of guidance be much more 
sure. This is one of the reasons why so many people pay large 
sums of money to these practitioners for advice. It is estimated 
that well over $5,000,000 is spent each year in this way. The 
fortuneteller and the astrologer never fail to 'secure a following. 
Human nature is prone to follow anyone who claims to have a 
short-cut method to wealth, happiness, or success. Anyone who 
can really do this deserves to have a following. 

In this discussion we shall not attempt to prove that these 
methods are entirely false. This would, indeed, be difficult. It 
may even be conceded that the stars do influence our lives, that 
our names do affect us, that, to some extent, character and 
characteristics are revealed by handwriting and by physical ap- 
pearance. In fact, this is not only a common assumption but 
in some respects it is both plausible and reasonable. We know 
too little about so-called ‘‘psychic” manifestations to warrant 
any positive conclusions that they are impossible. Although 
most cases where future events are foretold or hidden character- 
istics are accurately described may well be attributed to chance 
or to the cleverness of the performer, there remain many well- 
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authenticated occurrences that we cannot yet explain. These 
make complete skepticism undesirable. The question under con- 
sideration is not whether these methods have any truth in them, 
but whether as practiced commercially they are sufficiently ac- 
curate and reliable to warrant their use in guidance. 

These methods may be classified roughly under three heads. 
(1) Attempts to discover and predict abilities, aptitudes, and 
general characteristics by the study of elements in the universe 
outside the individual that are presumed to produce such per- 
sonal qualities or at least to indicate their presence. The two 
chosen as illustrations are astrology and numerology. (2) At- 
tempts to discover physical correlates of abilities, aptitudes, and 
characteristics or to find the relationship between bodily struc- 
ture, the configuration of the face, the texture of the skin, the 
shape of the hands, etc., and these personal qualities. Illustra- 
tions of these are phrenology, physiognomy, and palmistry; the 
first two of these will be described. (3) Attempts to discover 
abilities and characteristics through observation of what an in- 
dividual does or has done. Some of diese are graphology, draw- 
ing, and finger painting. The first of these is the only one that 
is used commercially to any extent, and will be described here. 
Drawing and finger painting are extensively used in the scientific 
study of personality traits. Reference is made to this in Chap. 

IX. B. Influence of Elements in the Universe 

L ASTROLOGY 

Probably one of the oldest methods still in use is that of astrol- 
ogy. Astrologists base their claim upon the influence of the sun, 
moon, and stars on human life, especially the influence of cer- 
tain combinations of the heavenly bodies at the time of the birth 
of an individual. 

a. Claims of Astrology. Given the year, the day, and the hour 
of birth, astrologers claim to be able to tell not only what your 
character and abilities are, but also what will happen to you at 
certain times. The early history of the race is full of instances 
showing belief in the influence of the heavenly bodies upon 
human life and upon nature in general. Even now, many people 
are certain that the moon docs exercise a positive influence upon 
the weather and upon tire germination of seeds. We still speak 
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of a “wet moon” and a “dry moon ” and of the influence of the 

“dog star.” 

b. The Question at Issue. It would be rash, indeed, for any- 
one to say that the sun, moon, and stars have no influence upon 
human life. We must admit that they often profoundly affect 
our lives in many ways. How many romances blossom under 
the “tropic moon,” how often inspiration comes from the “star- 
studded Syrian skiesl” “The heavens declare the glory of God.” 
But the stars have no monopoly over such influences; storms, 
cloudless skies, forests, rolling hills, the Grand Canyon, all are 
sources of untold influence. There is abundant evidence that 
sunspots bring about certain conditions on the earth. Although 
there is a great difference of opinion among scientists regarding 
the extent of the influence of sunspots and other astronomical 
phenomena, it is generally accepted that they are the cause of 
many electrical disturbances. Some contend that the fecundity 
of rabbits has a direct relation to sunspots. A group of eminent 
geographers believe that climatic conditions are the chief cause 
of racial differences, and that climatic cycles have measurably 
affected the entire history of the human race, not only in physi- 
cal ways but in the development of social, economic, and politi- 
cal ideas and ideals. Some research studies seem to indicate that 
there is a positive and consistent relationship between the month 
of birth and intelligence, those bom in August being superior to 
those bom in February. Later studies show that these differ- 
ences are not statistically significant. Moreover, when the eco- 
nomic status of parents is kept constant, the differences tend 
to disappear. There is no evidence to indicate that month of 
birth causes or influences intelligence. It is more probable that 
the intelligence of the parents influences the month of birth of 
the children and so is the cause of any differences that may have 
been found. The question is not whether the heavenly bodies 
have such an influence but (1) how great and how specific this 
influence is and (2) how accurately we can determine in ad- 
vance what this influence will be and what will be the effect of 
the influence. 

c. Evidence against Astrology. This, then, becomes merely a 
question of fact, of evidence. What are the facts? Has astrol- 
ogy proved its claims? We cannot here discuss in detail all the 
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specific evidence but can merely suggest certain significant ques- 
tions. 

(1) Astrology has been practiced for many centuries—at least 
from the time of the Egyptians. If it were reliable, would we 
not have recorded sufficient evidences of its success to prove it? 
Outside of certain unreliable records, acknowledged to be more 
or less mythical and legendary, history records no instances 
where astrology has proved itself a reliable means of prognosis 
for individuals or for nations. The oracle at Delphi and the 
Roman auguries have as just claims as has astrology. Successful 
practice over so many centuries should have resulted in its gen- 
eral acceptance. Astrology is, at best, on no more solid ground 
than it was three thousand years ago, as far as evidence of its 
efficiency is concerned. 

(2) It is also possible to make some judgment regarding its 
efficiency at the present time. Astrological charts are carefully 
worked out and spread broadcast; offers to read character and 
to forecast events are readily given. It is not unusual for one 
to receive partial character readings from astrologers who se- 
cure in some way the date of birth of the recipient. This is ac- 
companied by the offer to make a complete reading for a stated 
sum of money, if the hour of the day, as well as the day, month, 
and year are given. These statements are usually couched in 
very general terms, are usually favorable, and do not hit tlie 
facts sufficiently well to warrant the acceptance of the method. 
Astrology must be regarded as very unreliable and untrust- 
worthy for purposes of guidance. 

2. NUMEROLOGY 

a. Basis of Numerclogtj. Another common and very fascinat- 
ing theory is numerology. Tliis is based upon the idea that sur- 
rounding us on all sides arc many different kinds of vibrations, 
not measurable at present by any known instruments. Tliese 
vibrations emanate from numbers, each number having its own 
peculiar vibration. Each letter of tlie alphabet has its own num- 
ber correlate and licnce its own vibration. The combination of 
letters in your name, translated into numbers and added together 
to make a final number, reveals the vibration that controls your 
life. 
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b. Method of Numerology. There are several systems of nu- 
merology that vary among themselves, but the one used in the 
illustration is one of the popular ones. 

NtJMBER EQUIVALESra OF LETTERS 
Numbers letters 

1 A — J— S 

2 B— K— T 

S C — L — U 

4 D— M— V 

5 E— N— W 

6 F— O— X 

7 G— P— Y 

8 H— Q— Z 

9 I— B 

The name Mary Helen Smith is translated into numbers as illus- 
trated below: 

Letters: MARY HELEN SMITH 
Numbers: 4197 86355 14928 = 71 - 8 

Totals: 21 = 3 26 = 8 24 = 6 - 17 = 8 

The numbers are added together and the resulting sum is again 
added until the final number is one digit. Thus the number indi- 
cating the vibration of the name Mary Helen Smith is 8. This 
number has certain predetermined meanings which affect and 
reveal the characteristics and potentialities of Mary and affect 
her development. Thus the name of a person has a very pro- 
found effect upon his future. It follows that names should be 
very carefully chosen. Numerologists recognize astrology as a 
valid theory. Consequently, the name of a person should be 
chosen with reference to the vibrations caused by astral bodies; 
they should harmonize if the life is to be successful. 

Each day of the week has its own vibrations and indicates for 
each person the favorable time for beginning an undertaking. 
Each city likewise has its vibrations, and one should choose for 
residence a city whose vibrations correspond or harmonize with 
his o^vn as indicated by his name. In choosing a wife or hus- 
band, harmony in vibrations is also essential if the marriage is 
to be successful. 

Since names are translatable into numbers, it follows that one's 
vibrations can be changed by changing one’s name. Thus Mary 
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Helen Smith may change her name in various ways. If she 
changes her name; she changes her vibrations. Several changes 
with their number equivalents are given for illustration. 

MARY H. SMYTH 
4197 8 14728*=6 

M. HELEN SMITH 
4 8 6 S 5 5 14928»9 

MARIE HELENE SMYTHE 
41995 853555 147385«=5 

Thus her vibrations might be 5, 6, 8, or 9. If Mary is wise and 
if she is very much in love with a certain young man whose 
vibrations do not harmonize with Mary Helen Smith, she will 
change her name in such a way as to make them harmonizel 
c. Fallacy of Numerology. This “ology,” fascinating as a par- 
lor pastime, is quite unsupported by scientiBc evidence. That 
our names do or may affect us is undoubtedly true. Combina- 
tions such as Pearl Button, Ima Hogg, Hickory Nutt, Baldwin 
Apple, Augusta Wind, imposed upon helpless children by par- 
ents with a perverted sense of humor must be sources of con- 
stant irritation and to a measiuable degree affect their entire 
personality. Likewise, one may be inspired by some great name 
and seek to live up to it. But to act on the belief that names, 
through numerical equivalents set up, are associated with cer- 
tain cosmic vibrations that determine our dispositions, capacities, 
health, and happiness would be more than useless; it would be 
disastrous. 


C. Physical Correlates of Personal Qualities 
1. PimENOLOGY 

a. Basis of Phrcriology. Another widely advertised method is 
that of phrenology. This is based upon the belief that the shape 
and size of the head and the configurations of the skull influence 
or reveal character. This idea became very prominent during 
the first decade of the past century. It was widely advertised 
and was accepted by many prominent men, among them Horace 
Niann. Gall, who founded the method, studied the skulls of 
many men who were known to have certain characteristics and 
abilities, and from the similarities thus discovered developed his 
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system. He cliarfed the skull into regions that were supposed 
to represent certain specific brain functions or faculties. He 
thus claimed, by an examination of the head of any individual, 
to be able to list his faculties and to give him advice regarding 
his future. 

h. Claims of Phrenology. Modem phrenology has gone far 
beyond its founder in the analysis of faculties and in its claims. 
It now distinguishes temperaments as (1) vital temperament, 
(2) motive temperament, and (3) mental temperament. It lists 
and locates at a particular place on the skull such faculties as 
amativeness, cautiousness, combativeness, firmness, form, size, 
language, and causality. In all, there are thirty-seven of these 
faculties named and located. It claims to reveal your character 
and your abilities, to give help in the choice of occupation, to 
assist in the regulation of diet, and .to indicate the type of person 
whom you should marry. All of these are very important and 
phrenology would be a godsend if it could give us reliable infor- 
mation. The question again is, has it proved itself to be reliable? 

c. Facts Disproving the Underlying Theory. One method of 
approach is to examine the basis for the method. It is based 
upon the theory that the mind is divided into faculties, that these 
faculties are definitely localized in the brain, and that their lo- 
cation is approximately the same in all individuals. Figure 11 
is an attempt to show, in a rough way, the location of these 
faculties in contrast with the localization of brain function as 
commonly accepted. 

In this chart, the human brain and the enclosing skull are 
shown. A and B represent the location of a few of the faculties 
listed by the phrenologist. Thus the language faculty is under 
the eye, veneration and firmness at the top of the head, destruc- 
tiveness }ust over the ear, vitativeness behind and below the 
ear, etc. The presence in large degree of any of these faculties 
is indicated by an enlargement at the point indicated; a small 
amount of the faculty or its entire absence is indicated by a 
depression. This is all very dear and very definite and should 
be capable of proof. Fortunately, psychology, surgery, and an- 
atomy, working together, have furnished us with fairly reliable 
information upon which to work in judging the accuracy of these 
statements. There is locali 2 ^tion of brain function, but it is of 
an entirely different character from that claimed by the phre- 
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nologists. Faculties do not exist; there is nothing to indicate that 
parts of the brain represent die presence of anything like what 
the phrenologist calls a “faculty.** In Fig. 11, C shows the hu- 
man brain and the location of some of its functions. These charts 
indicate that the sensory area, to which the nerve impulses origi- 
nating in the various sense organs come, is not adjacent to or 
directly connected by position with the motor area. The sensory 
area, in general (15 to 18 in C) is behind and below the motor 
area (1 to 14 in C). The motor area, from which the nerve 
impulse goes to the muscles, is in front of and above the sensory 
area. These areas are all connected by associative fibers so that 
coordination of action may take place, but the connection is by 
these associative fibers and not by position. 

Let us now take one of the “faculties” shown in A and B and 
see how it would work out in C. The language faculty would, 
by its very nature, be a combination of seeing words, of hearing 
words, of writing words, of speaking words. These are, in turn, 
made up of sensations and movements. They are sensations of 
hearing, of seeing, of touch, and of bodily sense; they also in- 
volve movements of the eyes, of the various parts of the throat 
and mouth, of the fingers, arm, and shoulder. To have a faculty 
of language and to have it located immediately under the eye, 
it would be necessary to have all these motor and sensory areas 
together imder the eye. A glance at the diagram will show that 
this is impossible. Not only are the sensory and motor areas 
separate, but the visual, auditory, and bodily sense areas are 
widely scattered. According to many authorities, the motor area 
is still more definitely localized so that the places where the 
movements of the eyes, of the fingers, of the toes, of the arm, 
of the vocal organs originate are each in a separate area. They 
are all, as we have said, connected, but this connection is in- 
ternal. 

Even the localization of function is in doubt. There is considerable 
evidence that the function controlled by a certain center is taken over 
by other portions of the cortex after the center is destroyed. It is also 
probable that the layers of the cortex may differ in their functions. 
Tlio facts seem to be that the destruction of specific regions of the 
cortex results in the loss of certain specific responses. Later these 
responses are regained although the center destroyed is not rebuilt. 
Tliere are many theories which attempt to explain tlrese facts, but tire 
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true relation between the bchaWor of man and his nervous structure 
is not fully explained.^ 

We can thus see clearly that the theory upon which phrenology 
is based is entirely false. There can be no such localization of 
faculties as this theory demands. Bumps or depressions cannot 
mean the presence or the absence of certain so-called “faculties." 

d. Test of Time. The second line of approach to the deter- 
mination of the validity of phrenology is that of actual experi- 
ence. Phrenology has utterly failed to establish its claims by 
experimental methods. There is no collection of authenticated, 
reliable data, acceptable to disinterested investigators, upon 
which phrenologists can base their case. This, considering the 
more than one hundred years since it was founded, should be 
sufficient proof that the theory is not correct. In the face of this 
lack of evidence it seems hardly worth while to present any 
further data to disprove the claims, although this can readily be 
done. 


Ket to Numbers in Fig. 11 


A and B 


C 

1. Amativeoess 

18. Wit 

Motor Area: 

4. Adhesiveness ■ 

19. Imitation 

1. Motor speech 

5. Combativeness 

20. Individuality 

2. Writing speech 

6. Destructiveness 

21. Form 

S. Head and eyes 

6a. Alunentativeness 

22. Sixe 

4. Toes 

7. Secietiveness 

23. Weight 

6. Foot 

8. Acquisitiveness 

24. Color 

6. Leg 

9. Constructiveness 

25. Locality 

7. Thigh 

10. Love of approbation 

26. Number 

8. Trunk 

11. Cautiousness 

27. Order 

9. Shoulders 

IS. Benevolence 

28. Eventuality 

10. Arms 

IS. Conscientiousness 

29. Time 

11. Fingers 

14. Firmness 

SO, Tune 

12. Head 

15. Hope 

31. Language 

13. Face 

16. Wonder 

S2. Comparison' 

14. Hips 

17. Ideality 

SS. Causality 

Sense Area : 

15. Hearing 

16. Auditory speech 

17. Visual speech 

18. Vision 


*Monboe, Walter S., James C. DeVoss, and George W. Reagan, 
“Educational Psychology p. 48, Doubleday & Company, lnc<. New Yoik, 
1930. (Used by special permission of the publishers.) 
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e. Unreliahilitij of Phrenology. What has been said in no way 
proves that phrenologists do not sometimes diagnose correctly, 
nor does it prove that they never do good. There are many 
instances in which the phrenologist has correctly listed many of 
the characteristics and abilities of individuals. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the phrenologist depends entirely upon the 
configuration of the skull to draw his conclusions. A well-knoNvn 
psychologist once made an actual trial to see whether the phre- 
nologist actually did “read the bumps.” He did not shave for 
several days, put on old, ragged clothes, and presented a gen- 
erally disreputable, dirty appearance when he first presented 
himself to the phrenologist. He paid his money and had his 
character read. He took the reading and suggestions with him. 
A week or two after this, he again presented himself to the same 
man, but this time he was clean shaven, attired in neat, well- 
fitting clothing, and presented a generally attractive and pros- 
perous appearance. Again he had his character read, but it was 
entirely different from the first reading, and the advice and sug- 
gestions were also quite different It is true, this phrenologist 
may have been a charlatan, but such experiences have been too 
numerous to dismiss without consideration. It is quite probable 
that in many cases the phrenologist is honest and thinks he reads 
from the head, but is unconsciously influenced by general ap- 
pearance and by the reactions of the subject being examined. 
In any case, it is clear that we cannot depend upon phrenology 
to give us reliable data. • • 


2. PHYSIOGNOMY 

a. Basis of Physiognomy. The methods that use anatomical 
structure for obtaining data about individuals are many and 
varied. They are more or less related to phrenology in some 
respects but do not depend upon localization of brain function 
to the same extent. Probably the oldest of these is physiognomy, 
which was formulated by Lavater about 1775. It was based 
upon the assumption that qualities of mind were expressed in the 
face. This method has been revived and greatly extended dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years and now has many firm advocates. 
Their general beliefs are so similar and their methods so nearly 
alike that no attempt will be made to distinguish clearly between 
them. In general, they are based upon the theory that there are 
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physical correlates for every mental state and that these physical 
correlates are constant; that, just as joy and fear clearly reveal 
themselves in facial expression, in voice and bodily action, so 
firmness, brutality, judgment, reasoning ability, and executive 
ability show themselves in more or less permanent ways in the 
structure of the body and in the various facial characteristics. 
Variations in abilities, in temperament, and in general character- 
istics manifest themselves in texture of the skin, in color of 
eyes and hair, in shape of the chin, nose, and mouth, in the 
profile, in the size and shape of hands and feet, and in a variety 
of other ways. ■ The claim of this theory to validity is based upon 
a study of hundreds of men and women over a period of many 
years. Its advocates affirm that they have first found the charac- 
teristics of these individuals and have then charted the various 
parts of the anatomy of each, especially the parts of the head 
and face, and have thus selected certain criteria that can be 
depended upon to reveal characteristics of people wherever they 
are met. One system charts the face as well as the skull and 
allots to each "region” a special characteristic. Another depends 
more upon the convexity- or concavity of the profile and upon 
the texture of the skin. They all make much of combinations 
of anatomical features in the determination of characteristics. 

These "systems” should not be confused with the careful in- 
vestigations made by Sheldon, Stevens, and others “ of the rela- 
tionships of types of bodily tissues to personality characteristics 
and temperament. Some positive relationships were found in 
these investigations, but they were quite small. 

h. Plausibility of the Claims. These methods have a greater 
appeal even than phrenology because everyone depends more 
or less upon the appearance of his fellows in judging character 
and in determining ability. We speak of the pugnacious face, 
the broad, intellectual forehead, the sensitive nostrils, the artistic 
fingers and eyebrows, etc., etc. Again, there can be little doubt 
that what we are does tend to reveal itself in our outward ap- 
pearance. Habitual cheerfulness results in lines on the face and 
set of the lips that reveal the disposition. We can usually dis- 
tinguish the pessimist from the optimist. All these are matters 

6 Sheldon, W. H., and S. S. Stevens, "The Varieties of Temperament: 

A Psychology of Constitutional Difierences," Harper & Brothers, New York, 

1942. 
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of common experience. The authors of the methods of char- 
acter analysis described above claim that they have merely re- 
fined our usual procedure and made it more scientific and certain. 
If they have been able to do this, they surely have made a great 
contribution. Actual experience with one of these systems has 
convinced me that many times the correct diagnosis has been 
made. Even the present occupation of men who were perfect 
strangers to the operator has been correctly given, not once but 
a number of times. The method sounds so plausible and so 
fully agrees with the experience of many that it is no wonder 
that it has so many strong adherents. And yet common experi- 
ence often leads us astray: the exigencies of business and the 
conventions of social life often compel us to assume facial ex- 
pressions which we do not feel but which are indicated as useful 
or which are expected— a “poker face” is often very useful in 
business as well as in cards. A smile and a cordial greeting are 
often necessary in greeting guests or customers if we are to re- 
tain friends or to sell goods. These expressions, if used often, 
will make the same lines on the face as though they were ex- 
pressions of real feeling. The authors of the methods or systems 
seem to think that these factors are not important. 

c. Evidences of Success. In discussing the evidences of their 
success, we should say that the founders of these systems claim 
to have followed thousands of cases that have been diagnosed 
by them and know that the method is reliable. They have never 
presented this evidence to disinterested judges, however, for 
confirmation. This, in itself, looks suspicious, but is not definite 
proof of its unreliability. Hull * has brought together the results 
of many tests scientifically constructed and a number of experi- 
ments that bear directly upon the problem before us. Among 
the most important investigations were the following: 

1. Judgments of character based on photographs. 

2. Judgments of practical intelligence based on photographs. 

3. Evidences of blond and brunet coloring as signs of temperament. 

4. Judgments based on seeing the subjects in person. 

5. Evidence as to significance of convex and concave profile. 

6. Dimensions of the head as signs of aptitude. 


Clark L.. "Aptilude Testing,” pp. lll_i 38 , World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y., 1928. 
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All but one of these experiments showed nothing that could 
be relied upon as evidence of the prognostic value of the meth- 
ods under consideration. Usually low positive correlations were 
obtained, but the x^robable error was in all cases so large as 
to render the predictive value worthless. This means that in 
many cases there was a clear and direct correspondence between 
the judgments or estimates of the different people regarding 
the trait or characteristic, but that the cases in which the judg- 
ments did not agree were so numerous that we cannot be sure 
that there would be any general agreement at all if a sufficiently 
large number of people were included in the experiment. In 
some cases, even small negative correlations were found. Dimen- 
sions of the head seemed to offer possibilities of value, but even 
this was very slight. The number of subjects investigated in 
these experiments was small, and it is barely possible that further 
experiments on a more extended scale would reverse the findings 
reported by Hull. It is significant that all the results point in 
the same direction— against the value of these methods as prac- 
ticed commercially. It is still further significant that in no case 
has a promoter of one of these systems himself conducted such 
experiments. Personal observation of the methods cannot fail to 
convince one that the operators are extremely clever and that 
very often, at least, they are thoroughly convinced of the valid- 
ity of their metliods. There is left in the mind of the impartial 
observer, however, the grave doubt whether the accuracy of the 
prognosis, when it proves to be accurate, is due to the system 
used or to the expertness of the operator in reading various 
signs of character not listed in the system. The operators are 
usually expert questioners and strong on the sympathetic side. 
Whether this is the true explanation or not, there is strong 
probability that it accounts for some of the correct diagnoses. 

Another point of considerable significance is that the prac- 
titioners do not usually claim to be able to judge tlie abilities 
and characteristics of immature persons as accurately as they 
can those of adults; this is because the shape of the face and 
hands change and other bodily characteristics are altered with 
approaching maturity of body. Since our principal problem in 
guidance is with the immature, these methods, c\'en if valid for 
adults, would give little help in predicting the future abilities of 
tlic students. 
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Some of the methods are made more plausible because of the 
fact that bodily structure, configuration of the face, texture of 
the skin, as well as types of metabolism, often have a pronounced 
and far-reaching effect upon the individual. This effect seems 
to be greater upon personality traits and temperament than upon 
abilities and aptitudes. This indicates that a relationship exists 
and that it is an important one. The marvelous skills that have 
been developed in plastic surgery and orthodontia make it pos- 
sible to change the shape of the jaw, the expression of the mouth, 
the shape of the nose, and the entire configuration of the face. 
These changes no doubt may have a great effect upon the in- 
dividual. The chief difficulty is that no one can predict what 
the actual effect will be upon any given individual. A beautiful 
woman, a handsome man, does not always have a beautiful char- 
acter or a good disposition. There can be no doubt that a mis- 
shapen body or a repulsive face has a very real effect upon the 
individual but this effect may be either harmful or it may be 
salutary. Some of the strongest, most beautiful characters have 
accompanied or even actually been caused by disfigurements. 
The effect that any bodily characteristic, whether pleasant or un- 
pleasant, has upon a person depends not upon its ugliness or 
beauty but upon the reaction of the individual to it. This can* 
not be predicted with any degree of accuracy. 

d. Inaccuracy of the Fundamental Assumption. Another even 
more serious objection is the doubt whether there are such things 
as types of temperament true of all people in all situations; 
whether there are general trails possessed by people and mani- 
fested in all situations regardless of the differences in the situa- 
tions. This is fully discussed in Chaps. VIII and IX and need 
not be repeated. If this contention is true, there could be very 
little value in the methods that use physiological or anatomical 
signs as a basis for determining character. 

D. Observation 

1 . graphology 

a. Basic Assumption. Another widely advertised method of 
^alysis is paphology, or the "science’* of handwriting analysis. 
Tnis bases its validity on the assumption that the characteristics, 
abilities, aptitudes of people are revealed unmistakably in 
their handwriting. This method, also, has a basis in common 
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experience and thus exercises a x>owerfuI appeal over many. 
What a person is, is sho;vn to a greater or less extent by what 
he does and how he does it. The movements of the hand in 
writing must be determined to -some degree by the thoughts, 
the feelings, the "temperament’' of the individual. Further, 
experts can readily distinguish between the handwriting of dif- 
ferent people, no matter how nearly alike the form of the letters 
may seem to the untrained observer. The problem is merely to 
determine the degree to which characteristics are revealed in die 
handwriting and whether this follows certain invariable laws. 

b. Claims of Craphologists. The claims of graphologists show 
clearly their belief that character, ability, and temperament are 
fully revealed in handwriting. They claim to have developed 
the system by careful analysis and measurement of thousands of 
specimens of the handwriting of men and women whose char- 
acters and abilities are known to all. Some graphologists call 
themselves "personal efficiency experts” and do a thriving busi- 
ness. Some advertisements of one of them are given to show 
the general character of their claims. 

Have your character and personality analyzed. Know your weak 
points. Utilize your strong qualities. Develop latent abilities. Know 
the character of your friends and acquaintances. Make the most out 
of your life and opportunities. 

The personal analysis service is graded in amount and costs 
as follows: 


Rate— one-half cent per word. 

1. Character cameos— 100 words. Accurate sketches in miniature, 
50 cents. 

2. Personal typewritten analysis— a more intimate characterization, 
200 words, helpful and true, $1. 

3. Descriptive (lesson) personal typewritten analysis— in greater 
detail with many signs pointed out and interpreted, 400 to 500 words 
or longer, as ordered, $2 to $5. 

4. Thorough personal diagnosis with vocational resume— 800 to 
1,000 words. Send stamped envelope for particulars, $5. 

5. Extended descriptive comparative personal diagnosis with voca- 
tional suggestions, 1,500 to 2,000 words, made from several scripts 
written over a period of years, $10. 

One of these graphologists adds a further “astounding offer”: 
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A SvifPOSiuM Analysis 

This is the most thorough self-examination possible to obtain. Your 
personal data is furnished to six of the foremost analysts in the United 
States and scientific analyses will be rendered by each one, working 
separately and independently of all the others. You will be carefully 
measured by astrology, numerology, psychometry, palmistry, phre- 
nology, and graphology. This combination is worth one hundred dol- 
lars to any progressive man or woman. This service, in combination 
offered exclusively by Mr. for $50. 

These samples reveal great cleverness in advertising and a 
commendable (?) confidence in the accuracy of the analyses. 
Certainly if the claims are valid no guidance worker can afford 
fo do without these mvaiuahfe aids to the discovery of character 
and aptitudes. 

c. Factual Evidence. An examination of the analyses made 
by these men reveals the fact that, for the most part, they resort 
to very general statements that might apply to many different 
types of people and that they often so qualify their specific state- 
ments as to make it difficult to know what they do mean. 

Fortunately, we have a few experiments, carefully conducted, 
that may help us in the evaluation of the accuracy of the method. 
Hull reports three of these.’ 

In 1906 Binet found that certain selected graphologists could 
distinguish sex fairly well from an examination of handwriting. 
General intelligence was also distinguished in the same way, 
although not with complete accuracy. Experimental research 
indicates that types of handwriting have some value in distin- 
guishing certain personality traits and temperaments. How- 
ever, the relationships are small and somewhat difficult to de- 
termine with accuracy. 

Hull and Montgomery, in 1919, and Lois E. Brown, in 1921, 
selected certain of the character traits commonly listed by 
graphologists as associated with traits of handwriting, that could 
be objectively measured. Some of these character traits were 
bashfulness, ambition, pride, forcefulness, perseverance, and 
reserve. The subjects were first rated on each of these character 
traits by a number of intimate friends. Next, their handwriting 
was carefully analyzed. The r^ults were entirely negative. 

T Hull, op. dt., pp. 147-151. 
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Nearly all the correlations were less than 0.20. None was even 
as high as 0.50. The largest correlations were one of —0.45 and 
one of d-O.SS but in these cases the probable error was so great 
as to make the results untrustworthy. The results of these ex- 
periments do not warrant our placing any confidence in the 
methods under consideration; rather, they cast serious doubt 
upon their validity. 

Although not denying that handwriting does reveal certain 
characteristics, we are forced to say that the evidence presented 
does not substantiate the claims of its advocates. We cannot 
depend upon graphology to give us worth-while, accurate data 
regarding individuals. 

E. Danger of Short-cut Methods 

1. Disfortton of Facts. The methods described in this chapter 
are fairly representative of the many systems of analysis founded 
on the theory of ‘signs” and based upon a more or less mystical 
interpretation of human life. They each have some basis in 
fact, but we are forced by the evidence to say tliat they all have 
so distorted this factual basis and so magnified it that their 
conclusions are no longer reliable. 

2. Appeal of Advertisements. Reputable papers and maga- 
zines are full of cleverly worded advertisements of these so-called 
"experts,” and there is a compelling appeal in their arguments. 
Human nature is too prone to seek the short-cut process, in 
America especially. We continually chase the rainbow; we 
never cease hoping to get something for nothing. 

3. Necessity far Individual Study. Every careful teacher and 
guidance worker should be on his guard against these methods. 
Up to the present time, no reliable short-cut method has been 
discovered or devised to enable us to analyze the complexities 
of human character. We still are forced to the long and often 
tedious process of individual investigation. We should be pro- 
foundly thankful that this is true, for success in the field of 
guidance depends upon the degree to which we keep our eyes 
fixed upon the individual and his owm peculiar needs. 

/ IV. NECESsrry fob Providing Guidance 

1. Need for Guidance from the Standpoint of the Individual. 
The amazing and rapid increase in tiie complexity of industrial 
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A Symposium Analysis 

This is the most thorough self-examination possible to obtain. Your 
personal data is furnished to six of the foremost analysts in the United 
States and scientific analyses will be rendered by each one, working 
separately and independently of all the others. You will be carefully 
measured by astrology, numerology, psychomelry, palmistry, phre- 
nology, and graphology. This combination is worth one hundred dol- 
lars to any progressive man or woman. This service, in combination 
offered exclusively by Mr. for $50. 

Tliese samples reveal great cleverness in advertising and a 
commendable (?) confidence in the accuracy of the analyses. 
Certainly if the claims are valid no guidance worker can afford 
to do without these invaluable aids to the discovery of character 
and aptitudes. 

c. Factual Evidence. An examination of the analyses made 
by these men reveals tlie fact that, for the most part, they resort 
to very general statements that might apply to many different 
types of people and that they often so qualify their specific state- 
ments as to make it difficult to know what they do mean. 

Fortunately, we have a few experiments, carefully conducted, 
that may help us in the evaluation of the accuracy of the method. 
Hull reports three of thcse.^ 

In 1906 Binet found that certain selected graphologists could 
distinguish sex fairly well from an examination of handwriting. 
General intelligence was also distinguished in the same way, 
although not with complete accuracy. Experimentcal research 
indicates that types of handwriting have some value in distin- 
guishing certain personality traits and temperaments. How- 
ever, the relationships are small and somewhat difficult to de- 
termine with accuracy. 

Hull and Montgomery, in 1919, and Lois E. Brown, in 1921, 
selected certain of the character traits commonly listed by 
graphologists as associated with traits of handwriting, that could 
be objectively measured. Some of these character traits were 
bashfulness, ambition, pride, forcefulness, perseverance, and 
reserve. Tlie subjects were first rated on each of these character 
traits by a number of intimate friends. Next, their handwriting 
was carefully analyzed. The results were entirely negative. 

’ Hui-r., op. cit., pp. 147-151. 
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Nearly all the correlations were less than 0.20. None was even 
as high as 0.50. The largest correlations were one of —0.45 and 
one of +0.38 but in these cases the probable error was so great 
as to make the results untrustworthy. The results of these ex- 
periments do not warrant our placing any confidence in the 
methods under consideration; rather, they cast serious doubt 
upon their validity. 

Although not denying that handwriting does reveal certain 
characteristics, we are forced to say that the evidence presented 
does not substantiate the claims of its advocates. We cannot 
depend upon graphology to give us worth-while, accurate data 
regarding individuals. 

E. Danger of Short-cut Methods 

1. Distortion of Facts. The methods described in this chapter 
are fairly representative of the many systems of analysis founded 
on the theory of "signs” and based upon a more or less mystical 
interpretation of human life. They each have some basis in 
fact, but we are forced by the evidence to say that they all have 
so distorted this factual basis and so magnified it that their 
conclusions are no longer reliable. 

2. Appeal of Advertisements. Reputable papers and maga- 
zines are full of cleverly worded advertisements of these so-called 
"experts,” and there is a compelling appeal in their arguments. 
Human nature is too prone to seek the short-cut process, in 
America especially. We continually chase the rainbow; we 
never cease hoping to get something for nothing. 

3. Necessity for Individual Study. Every careful teacher and 
guidance worker should be on his guard against these methods. 
Up to the present time, no reliable short-cut method has been 
discovered or devised to enable us to analyze the complexities 
of human character. We still are forced to the long and often 
tedious process of individual investigation. We should be pro- 
foundly thankful that this is true, for success in the field of 
guidance depends upon the degree to which we keep our eyes 
fixed upon the individual and his own peculiar needs. 

IV. Necessity for Providing Guidance 

1. Need for Guidance from the Standpoint of the Individual. 
The amazing and rapid increase in the complexity of industrial 
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and economic life, the changes in the conditions of living, and 
the phenomenal development of educational facilities beyond 
the elementary school have greafly increased the dependence of 
the individual upon outside help, and this dependence is steadily 
becoming greater. The young person is now confronted with 
a bewildering complexity of choice, not only of occupations and 
of jobs within an occupation, but also of future schools and kinds 
of specialized training for life work. Intelligent choice can result 
only where the young person has adequate facts and experiences 
and receives careful counseling at all stages of his progress. 
These society must provide. Delicate adjustments are neces- 
sary in the life of the youth of today that were not necessary 
half a century or more ago. The individual needs assistance as 
never before. 

2. Necessity from the Standpoint of Society. Society also has 
a claim; its very safety and progress demand that each individual 
be in that place, occupational, civic, and social, where he can 
contribute to the welfare of others and contribute his best to 
this welfare. This means that he shall be in an occupation where 
he will succeed, at least to the extent of making his own living. 
It means that he shall be so trained that, to the extent that it is 
possible for him, he will make society better and contribute his 
bit to improving conditions. An improvement of conditions 
may come through inventions and discoveries; it may come by 
securing better government; it may be increased by production 
or perhaps by more economical consumption. 

However it comes, it involves the elimination of maladjustment 
Or, at least, a material reduction in the number of those who 
are seriously maladjusted. It means that, so far as possible, 
each person will find his way to a place in society where he can 
make efficient use of whatever powers and abilities he may have. 
The improvement of conditions necessitates conscious organized 
guidance. 


V. SlGPJlFICANCE FOR TEIE ScHOOL 
It is clear, then, that all the conditions of modem life point 
unmistakably to the increasing necessity for organized guidance, 
especially for our young people. This help may be given by all 
parts of the social order, the hom^ the church, the state, and the 
school. Adequate guidance cannot be given unless all these 
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agencies unite in a cooperative effort to give the assistance 
needed. But upon the public school must fall the major respon- 
sibility for initiating and carrying on the work. • It is the only 
agency that can provide such help in a form and to a degree 
that promise any adequate solution of the problem. Not only 
does it have the children most of the time and at the most 
impressionable age, but its very organization makes possible 
expert assistance of a kind that home or church cannot provide. 
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Chapter II 

TYPES OF PROBLEMS CONFRONTING INDIVIDUALS 


1. Siftiflffons That Call for Guidance. The need for organized 
guidance is found in the presence of life situations of such a 
nature that individuals cannot meet them successfully without 
assistance. ^Vhenever individuals can solve their own problems 
and make their own interpretations and adjustments, assistance 
is aot-only-unnecessary-but-undesirable. In Chap. I, it was seen 
that modem social, economic, and industrial life has produced 
situations of such c omplexity that md lvidual s are powerless to 
cope with them; the problems growing out of these situations 
are so difBcuIt and so completely involved in the general social 
and economic life of the community and the nation that the 
individual himself cannot solve them alone. Since he cannot of 
himself make the necessary adjustments, organized assistance in 
some form must be provided. These situations constitute the 
field of guidance. 

2. Areas of Problems. From the time of G. Stanley Hall to the 
present, many groupings of problems have been made. Some 
of these are, perhaps, not typical and stress the abnormal and 
the unusual, but even these are suggestive. During the past ' 
few years, very helpful lists have been collected by counselors 
and deans in schools and colleges. These are compiled from die 
questions asked by students of counselors, from the cases that 
arise in every school, and from lists of problems and situations 
contributed by young people themselves. Many of these have 
been brought together and organized in a very helpful way by 
Ruth Strang.^ Every teacher and counselor will find it helpful 
to compile and prepare such lists as the problems present them- 

1 Strang, Hutu, “The Role of the Tearfier in Personnel \Vork,’' pp. 49-^ 
99, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

York, 1932. 
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selves from day to day. Such lists will stimulate study and 
analysis and provide the basis for a planned program. 

Two outlines of problems are presented, one a compilation 
from various sources, the other from the results of the Mooney 
Problem Check Lists. The first might be called areas of con- 
ditions rather than problems, because general conditions are 
relatively constant, while situations and problems are infinitely 
varied. Any condition in the home, such as unwholesome home 
life, may present one situation to a boy and an entirely different 
one to a girl because of varying factors that surround the two 
children. Tlie problems growing out of the situations are still 
more varied. On the whole, the problems that develop out of 
each condition or situation involve choices, interpretations, and 
adjustments. The solution of the problem is always an indi- 
vidual affair. 

3. Bird's-eye View of Types of Problems. It is hoped that this 
bird’s-eye view may help to reveal to the beginner in guidance 
work the scope of guidance as a specialized school activity and 
the range of conditions in which help must be given. In the 
fnllnwi nr*' list, typical conditions out of which probleni*; arise 
grouped under eight heads. These may be thought of as zones 
or locations or areas in which or in connection with which thd^ 
conditions develop. This classification or grouping is unsatis- 
factory at best, for conditions, as well as problems, are many- 
sided and defy classification into separate compartmentsT" The 
center of each problem lies in-lhe-individual and in his relation 
to himself 'and to-others. This may and often does involve the 
home^ the/school, the church, the vocation, and many other 
are^s. A problem of choosing a school or a vocation often has 
financim, personality, health, home, and sAaal aspects. With 
this essential unity always in mind, it may be useful to attempt 
a rough classification of the conditions, grouping them into prob- 
lem areas on the basis of some of the more important social rela- 
tionships. The following areas have been selected: home, 
church, leisure time, social, school, and vocational; two other 
groups, health and personality, are added because of their pe- 
culiar importance in all situations and problems. Guidance 
workers may find some other classification more helpful, but 
these seem to cover the major fields fairly well 
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PnoBLERi Areas and Conditions 

Health and physical development. 

Conditions; 

a. Physical defects— sight, hearing, speech, deformity. 

b. Inability to excel in athletics. 

c. Lack of physical coordination. 

d. Lack of physical vigor. 

e. Malnutrition. 

f. Physical unattractiveness. 

g. Sickness. 

h. Undersize or oversize, 

2. Home and family relationships. 

Conditions: 

a. Dominance of parents. 

b. Lack of control by parents. 

c. Lack of home fellowship. 

d. Broken homes— death, divorce, separation. 

e. Home duties— too few or too many. 

f. Jealousy or friction among children. 

g. Nonwholesome home conditions— physical, social, moral. 

h. Disapproving family. 

i. Lack of cooperation with school. 

3. Leisure time. 

Conditions: 

a. Lack of interest in sports and games. 

b. Inability because of poor health or physical handicaps to 
engage in sports. 

c. Limited resources for enjoyment. 

d. Lack of interest in reading. 

e. Lack of skill in handicraft. 

4. Personality. 

Conditions: 

a. Extreme sensitiveness. 

b. Shyness. 

c. Lack of aggressiveness. 

d. Strong aversions. 

e. Self-confidence or its lack. 

/. Excessive conceit, egotism. 

g. Carelessness. 

h. Inability to get along widi people. 

i. Delusions. 

/. Lack of sportsmanship. 
h. Inferiority complex. 
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l. Superiority complex. 

m. Lack of social-mindedness. 

n. Emotional instability. 

5. Religious life and church affiliations. 
Conditions: 

a. Religious doubts and conflicts. 

b. Extreme religious attitude of parents. 


c. Conversion. 

d. Excessive religious activity. 

Apparent conflict between science and religion. 
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b. 



d. 
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6. School. 

Conditions: 

a. Budgeting time. 

Ineffective study habits. 

Lack of application. 

Lack of independence. 

Too much help given by tea.. 

Lack of interest in schooKvork. 

Feeling of boredom. 

Inability to see value in certain subjects. 

Fear of failure. 

Unwillingness to put forth effort. 

Dislike for teacher or for school. 

Too long assignments. 

Impatience with slower pupils. 

Poor study conditions in school or at home. 

Lack of adjustment of work to mental ability of pupil. 
Poor preparation. 

Too much attention to athletics or other student activ- 
ities. 


/. 

€• 

h. 

i. 
1 - 
k. 
I 


r. Feeling of injustice. 

s. Poor orientation in general. 

i. Feeling that no one takes an interest in him. 
ti. Poor choice of school or of subject, 
o. Choice of school or college, 
u). Planning work in preparation for college. 

X. Truancy. 

7. Social (including moral and civic). 

Conditions: ( 

a. Cheating, lying, stealing. 
h. Lack of moral standards. 

c. Manners. 

d. Antisocial tendencies. 
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e. Racial handicaps and antipathies. 

f. Insufficient social life. 

g. Excessive social life. 

h. Unwise use of leisure. 

i. Smoking and drinking. 

j. Discourtesy. 

k. Rebellion against authority. 

l. Intolerance of others' beliefs and opinions. 

m. Choice of friends of opposite sex. 

n. “Petting” and “neddng." ‘ 

0. Flirting. 

p. Disappointment in love. 

q. Being in love. 

f. Unreasonable restriction on friendship with opposite 
sex. 

s. Sex perversions. 

t. Double standards of morality. 

u. Low ideals of civic responsibifity. 

o. Unwillingness to assume citizenship duties. 
tv. Inability to choose leaders wisely. 

X. Unwillingness to follow chosen leaders. 

tj. Unwillingness to accept responsibility as a leader, 

8. Vocational. 

Conditions: 

a. Insistence by parents on a certain vocation. 

b. Inability to choose among several vocations. 

c. Unwise choice of vocation. 

d. Determining fitness for a given vocation. 

e. Choosing die best preparation for the vocation. 

f. Lack of time or money to secure the preparation neces- 
sary for the vocation chosen. 

g. Lack of opportunities in the vocation chosen. 

h. Difficulty in finding a job. 

i. Difficulty in adjustment to the conditions of the job. 

This list of problem areas and conditions is very incomplete. 
Any teacher or counselor can easily, from his experience, mul- 
tiply the items many times. It does, however, cover fairly well 
the main or typical conditions out of which problems arise. It 
will also be seen that there is much .overlapping. That is, of 
course, due to the fact that conditions and situations are not 
simple; the location within a given area depends entirely upon 
the particular circumstances of the individual and tlie emphasis 
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due to local conditions. This is especially clear in the case of 
prohlems of minority groups. Although the areas of problems 
are relatively the same, the discriminations faced by these groups 
make the problem so intense that it really becomes a new 

^'4 The Mooney Problem Check Lists. Another helpful source 
for the problems of young people is provided in the Problem 
Check Lists, developed by Mooney.’ Five forms have been 
developed: (4 Junior High School, (2rSenlor High Schoo , 
(3) College, (4)J^urses, and (5) '^Rural Youth. These chec 
lists consist of phrases intended to make it easy for individua s 
to check the problems that trouble them. One check is for a 
the problems that trouble them or that they are conscious 
the moment; another is for the problems that are especially 
troublesome. As will be seen from Table XVI, the areas of 
problems in the five forms are quite similar but not entire y 
identical, except in the college and senior-high-school form^ 
The junior-high-school form consists of 210 items, SO in each 
of 7 areas. In the college and senior-high-school forms there 
are 11 areas each consisting of 30 problems, making a total of 
330 problems. In the form for rural youth, ages sixteen to thirty, 
there are 300 items, 30 in each of 10 areas. The form for schools 
of nurses is somewhat longer, containing 364 items, 28 in each 
of 13 areas. These check lists, filled out by hundreds of indi- 
viduals, furnish very interesting and helpful data for counselors. 
Table XVI gives the areas for each of the forms, the average 
or mean number of problems marked by individuals, and the 
rank order of problems marked by individuals. 

This table shows that in the area of health and physical de- 
velopment the average number of problems marked by the dif- 
ferent groups was as follows: junior high school, 3.1; senior high 
school, 2.3; college, 1.85; nurses, 3.4. The rank order in percent- 
age of problems marked for the same groups was: 5, 7.5, 7, and 
4, Several points stand out conspicuously in the results. The 
area in which the largest percentage of problems was marked 
(except the nurses) was Adjustment to School; that in which 
the smallest percentage was marked was Morals and Religion, 

* Mooney, Ross L., Problem Chedc Lists, The Ohio State University 
Press, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Table X\T[. Aveiuge (Mbak) akd Rank Ohder op Pbobleiis Marked in 
Each Area, Moonbt Check List 



Junior 
high school 

Senior 
high school 

College 

Nurses 


Areas 
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6. Boy>girl — courtship, sex, i 

























8. Morals and religion 
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10. The future—TOcational, 
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13. Adjustment to human re- 
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14. Adjustments to adtnioia- 










tratlon of nursing care , . . 




1 

1 
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with Home and Family a close second. Another interesting fact 
is that the area Boy-Girl—Courtship, Sex, Marriage was well 
toward the bottom (except in the )unior-high-school area). 
Further study of the results of these check lists as given in the 
manuals for the different groups would be enlightening and well 
wortti while. Of special significance are the data regarding the 
specific problems marked by individuals of the various groups. 

5. Sources of Referrals in Philadelphia Schools. Another 
source that throws light upon the areas of problems of young 
people is the list of reasons for referral to counselors and coun- 
seling teachers in the Philadelphia public schools as reported by 
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the Division of Pupil Personnel and Counseling^ Figure 12 
shows in percentages the different areas of reasons for major 
services and for minor services. Major services are those re- 



Secondary Schools Elementary Schools 

Major Cases Major Cases 



Secondary Schools Elementary Schools 

Minor Cases Minor Cases 

Fic. 12. Comparative percentages of reasons for referral to counselors and 
counseling teachers, Philadelphia public schools, for the year ending June 
SO, 1949. 

quiring a substantial amount of work and sustained contact; 
minor services are those requiring relatively slight counseling 
services. 

These show that more than half the reasons for referral for 
both elementary and secondary schools were in the areas of 
educational and vocational guidance, attendance, and behavior 

» From the mimeographed report of Robert C. Taber, Director, Nov. 17, 
1949. 
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or personality; in the secondary schools these reasons constituted 
85 per cent or more of the cases. In secondary schools the pre- 
dominant areas were educational and vocational guidance and 
attendance; in the elementary schools they were about equally 
divided among educational and vocational guidance, attendance, 
and behavior and personality, with health close behind. These 
do not, of course, show basic problems or even causes; many 
merely indicate lack of adjustment to school regulations and 
conditions. The real causes and problems He deeper. The list 
is, however, very significant because it indicates the chief areas 
out of which problems arise. 

6. Problems of Minority Groups. Another area of problems or 
problem sources is that related to^inority-gfoups. In spite of 
our democratic ideal of the fundamental equality of all people, 
we find restrictions of many kinds imposed-by-Iaw-or-custom 
upon individuals of different races, of different religions, and, 
at times, ev en of differen t nationalities. These restrictions deny 
or make difficult access to types j of occupations, to the polls, to 
social groups, and to places of residence. Such restrictions have 
been shown to have an evil influence upon personality and tem- 
perament. They often are cumulative in t heir influence, one 
restricti on developing another and s till another. Any feeling, 
custom, or law which, on the basis of sex, race, color, religion, 
ancestry, or anything other than ability, restricts an individual 
in activi ties-that-are essential to his welfare and development, 
is__undeinocratic and vicious and causes problems that are very 
difficult to solve. In 'a democracy each p^oh must be treated 
as^D-individual, not as a member of any race, sect, or group, 
whatever it may be. 

7. The Variety and Complexity of Problems, The areas of 
problems in the lists given cover the eritire range of the life of 
the individual, from early childhood to old-age. The particular 
problems of the child, the youth, the adult, and the aged differ 
both in kind and in intensity. The special problems of the child 
of five or six who is entering school for the first time center 
largely around changes in the _pattern of his life. He emerges 
from a life that is relatively sheltered and free, to one in which 
he must conform to the relatively fixed routine of the school; 
from a life where learning is tluougt^hpme and play__experi- 
ences and largely inci^ntal, to one where the eirtire daily routine 
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is centered upon the leaming-of -slcills'that are quite new. He 
must continually face situations that call for the development of 
new patterns of behavior. In the home he is accustomed to con- 
tact with a small group including adults and, usually, children of 
varying ages; in school he is onejjf a,large^oup_ofchildren.of 
relatively the same age and^soci al d evelopment, and in contact 
with only one -adult. Tihese differences in^ environment are in- 
tensified by the atmosphere of the conservative type of school. 
They often result in antagonisms, .tensions,-and -emotional-dis- 
turbances that seriously affect both his learning and his adjust- 
ments. It is now recognized that these early maladjustments 
have a profound influence upon later life. 

The problems in the Mooney Problem Check Lists are largely 
those of youth and early adulthood. The problems of adults 
are more largely concerned with home and family relatfons, 
economic.security, and social-civic life. The special problems of 
the aging and the aged have received increasing attention during 
the past few years. They involve not only economic security, but 
also adjustments to a condition of .enforce d, rethem gnt from a 
long-established pattern of life. 

Above and around all these problems is the pervasive atmos- 
phere of fear of what the future may bring; of instability and 
insecurity; of change due tojhe _aftermath_of_the_war and to 
unstable conditions in the world at large and also in the lives 
of everyone. This profoundly affects all phases of life; even the 
small child in the home cannot escape its impact. A careful 
study of the many lists of problems available will show that the 
situations and problems cover practically every phase of the 
lives of individuals, from those that affect personal relations with 
other people in a social and economic way to those that are 
primarily concerned with personal well-being and development; 
they are as varied as human nature. // 

Every study that has been made has revealed the great varia- 
tion in number of problems. It should also be remembered that 
the problems marked by an individual in the different check lists 
and blanks are only those of which he was conscious at the time 
when the list was filled out or the problems checked. Some 
very important problems may not have been recognized by the 
individual himself at that particular time. Moreover, the prob- 
lems checked represent only tlioso he was willing to.jeveal;- 
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he may have had some deep personal problem which he was 
a fraid or ashamed to re veal. Nor can' we always tell what the 
real problem is by a mere statement of tlie situation out of 
which it arises or by a gener al des cription of the problem itself. 
For example, the problem arising from the inability to choose 
an occu pation from th e many that are available may merely be 
one m lack^Lpreljminary experience with some of the' occupa- 
tions; it may lie in an attitude of laziness, unwillingness to choose 
any occupation, or a desire to drift. The real problem may be 
found in the relation between, say, the individual and his father, 
or a repressed but impelling desire to leave home or to get mar- 
ried. Lack of success on the job may be diie to a lack of skill)^ 
inability to get along with the boss or with fellow Hvbrkers, a 
feeling of insecurity, poor healtli, unsatisfactory home conditions, 
a lack of ambition, or a combination*^ many factors. 

Some problems are, or seem to be, very simple; others are very 
complex. The only safe thing to assume is that most problems 
vaf^not simple, but complex, and have many facets. Each situa- 
tion that confronts an individual has many elements and these 
elements have very important interrelJitionships that must be 
considered. This fact conditions or should condition the entire 
approach to the assistance given and indicates the danger of 
assuming in advance what the real problem is. The wise coun- 
selor always begins with the problem as seen by the counselee 
but he need not and should not take for granted that this is the 
real problem or that other elements in the total situation are not 


important. 
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Chapter III 


MEANING AND PURPOSE OF GUIDANCE 
AND PERSONNEL WORK 

I, Meaning of Gutoance 

1. Confusion in Use of the Term. In the previous chapter the 
term "guidance” was used in its general meaning. For ordinary 
purposes this might be suflScient but, when we are attempting 
to make a more detailed study of ways in which guidance is 
actually given and administered, it may be useful to define the 
term more clearly or at least to state the point of view upon 
which the discussion is based. This is especially necessary be- 
cause the term is used in so many different ways that the true 
significance of the work of guidance in our schools is often over- 
looked and sometimes totally misunderstood. This misunder- 
standing is due in large part to two causes: (1) The be ginning 
of the guidance movement in this country is found in the work of 
Frank Parsons, who stressed the vocationa l aspect Because of 
this many people still think of guidance as restricted to "getting 
jobs for young people,” to "distributing young people to jobs 
according to their ability,” or to some other purely vocational 
aspect of the problem. This point of view is accepted by many 
because of the feeling that a successful attack upon a problem 
can be made only by analyzing it into its simple elements. Some 
also feel that every important crisis in the lives of individuals 
has its origin in or is associated directly with vocational choice, 
vocational placement, or vocational adjustment. (2) The second 
cause of confusion has its origin in a tendency that is directly 
opposed to the first. Instead of restricting the use of the term 
to a narrow vocational concept, the tendency is to identify guid- 
ance with all education and so to lose much of its special signifi- 
cance as an essential element in dealing \vith individuals. These 
differences in definition have progressed so far as to cause con- 
fusion and to interfere seriously wth the real progress of the 
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movement. Instead of concentrating our energies on the ob- 
jectives agreed upon by all, which we might well do, we too 
often are divided into somewhat antagonistic camps and fail to 
make our influence felt in working for the common cause. Some 
believe that it would be well to discard the term entirely. The 
chief difficulty with this would seem to be the discovery of a 
substitute that would be satisfactory and acceptable to all. In 
the discussion that follows the attempt will be made to show 
the fundamental meaning of guidance and to make clear the 
point of view taken by the author. 

2. Fundamental Meaning of Guidance. What, then, is guid- 
ance? Something of its real meaning may be brought out by a 
consideration of the common use of the word and by comparing 
it with others used as synonyms or having only slightly different 
shades of meaning. The essential differences will be more clearly 
s^n if we use the form of the verb instead of that of the noun. 
\To guide means to indicate, to point out, to show the way. .It 
means more than fo assist. A man falls on the street; we assist 
him to get up but we do not guide him unless we help him to go 
in a certain direction. The synonyms of to guide are to lead, to 
conduct, to regulate, to direct, to steer. These synonyms have 
each a slightly different shade of meaningX To steer is a word 
used originally to indicate the process of directing a ship by 
means of a rudder. To direct means to give direction to, to point 
out. In general, to guide implies help that is more of a personal 
nature than either to steer or to direct. We speak of steering 
a ship, a boat, an automobile, or a bicycle. In all of these the 
thing steered has no volition in itself; it has no desire, no mind 
of its own. When we speak of steering a person through a 
crowd, we have in mind a more or less mechanical process in 
which the person steered has no part; he is like an inanimate 
object. We do sometimes speak of guiding a canoe or even a 
car, but here we invest the canoe or the car with life, often with 
a perversity, that seems very real. We do not speak of steering 
a horse, even though we use reins. The reins are used not to 
steer the course of the horse mechanically but as a means of 
communicating to the horse what we want him to do. It is 
merely enlisting his will to do what we want done. The differ- 
ence between directing and guiding is also clear, t We may direct 
a person to the railway station by telling him how to go, but we 
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guide him only when we go with him. To direct also sometimes 
has a suggestion of compulsion that is lacking in to guide. The_ 
help g iv.en_bv-a'reallv good guide in a personally conducted 
expedi tion is guidance./ On such alT expedition he is supposed 
to have traveled that way before or to know more about the 
important features of the way than the person guided. His 
function is to propose places to visit, to indicate desirable ways 
of reaching the places selected, to suggest things to' do and to 
see, and to give such help from time to time as will make the 
\ expedition more pleasant and profitable. To accomplish this, 
the best guides never obtrude themselves; they give as much 
[ freedom as possible to the traveler and keep in the background 
[when not wanted. (/"tJuidance involves personal help given by 
someone; it is designed to assist a person in deciding where he 
wants to go, what he wants to do, or how he can best accomplish 
his purpose; it assists him in solving problems that arise in his 
life. It does not solve problems for the individual but helps 
him to solve them. The focus of guidance is the individual, not 
the problem;' its purpose is to promote the growth of the indi- 
vidual in self-direction. This help may be given to individuals 
in a group or directly to the individual alone, but it is always 
designed to assist the individual^ 

IL Guidance and Education 

1. Meanings of Education. How, then, is guidance related to 
education? One cause of the diflFerences in statements regarding 
the relation of guidance to education is the differences in the 
meaning of education as conceived by the various writers. ( 1 ) 
Education is often considered to be a process that goes on in 
each individual, consisting of changes that take place within 
him. (2) Education is sometimes identified with instruction or 
teaching. It is the assistance given by the teacher or some other 
person to the individual in making these changes. (3) Educa- 
tion in its broad aspect may be stated to be the conscious effort 
of society to guide and direct the growth of its immature mem- 
bers so that they will be able to live lives that %viU be individually 
satisfying and socially efficient. In the following discussion each 
of these concepts will be analyzed with relation to guidance. 

2. Education a Process of Change and the Relation of This 
Concept to Guidance. From one point of view education is 
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essentially a process; it is something that takes place m indi- 
viduals; it is the process by whidi changes are made in indi- 
viduals ^ or, better, by which the individual makes changes in 
himself. Human beings at birth are the most helpless of all 
animals. They are absolutely dependent upon others for their 
very existence. For long years they must be fed, cared for, and 
protected in order to preserve life and to ensure normal growth 
and development. Less than any other animal is man adjusted 
by nature to his physical environment. He must learn to walk, 
to eat, to make those adjustments that are necessary to cope 
with physical nature. Habits must be formed, skills developed, 
facts learned, before it is safe for him to go alone. That is, he 
is not adjusted by nature to his physical environment, and 
changes must be made in him before he can be adjusted. If 
this is true of his physical environment, how much more is it 
true of his social environment. Very few adjustments to the 
social environment are due to nature. Man’s physical nature and 
equipment have remained practically stationary for centuriesY 
His stature, his features, his brain are now essentially the same 
as they were when the great pyramids were built. But although 
man’s physical and mental equipment has not changed, the so- 
cial structure of society has become tremendously complex. 
Social demands have so far outstripped man’s physical nature 
that the gap between the social plane of the infant and that of 
the adult is very wide— impossible to cross, in fact, without 
assistance. As civilization advances, the gap is ever widening. 
The method by which the infant is enabled to bridge this gap, 
to raise himself from the social plane of childhood to that of 
manhood, is education. This is accomplished by certain changes 
that are made chiefly in the nervous system of the individual by 
which he reacts in appropriate and desirable ways to situations 
that confront him. The number of these changes and their 
quality are such as to require long years and special techniques 
for their development. Education is, then, the process by which 
tlie individual makes these necessary changes. 

From this point of view education is essentially and wholly 
an individual process. There can be no such thing as mass edu- 

1 For a more complete treatment, see Ahtiiur J. Jones, “Education and 
tlie Individual,” D. Appleton-Centuiy Company, Inc., New York, 1926. 
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cation. The changes that we call education take place only in 
individuals. We may, and often do, have twenty-five to forty 
pupils in a class, but education of the class is not accomplished 
in some magical way by something done to the class as a whole 
or done by them as a whole; it is accomplished only when the 
desirable changes are made in each individual of the class. The 
results that we call education can be measured only in terms of 
the changes made in each individual. 

These changes that we call education are often very complex. 
They consist, in part, of series of conditioned reflexes of such a 
nature that when a situation occurs the appropriate response or 
series of responses occur. There are also many other changes 
of a more complex and general nature such as understandings, 
attitudes, interests, and ideals that also condition responses. 
These are not formed in a moment but many times require hours 
of practice and constant repetition before tliey function satis- 
factorily, The only way by which they can be developed is by 
actually having the individual make the appropriate responses 
to the stimulus or the situation. 

It is thus seen that education of an individual results only from 
the responses that he hims elf makes to sti muli. The important 
thing is the kind and tKe'nature of the re^onse made. If this is 
true, it can be said that a ll education self-e ducation . No one 
can educate anyone else. Each one educates himself by the 
responses diat he makes, by what he himself does. Without 
response, without self-activity there can be no education. Edu- 
cation is thus something that takes place in each individual as 
a result of something that he does. This is what Davidson ° 

I me ans when he says, *‘Education, in th e widest sens e, may be, 
^Rned as t\\e_A mhin ldina of a world in feeling or in conscious -| | ^ 
_ ness. ” Each individual builds for himself the world in which he 
lives. His images, his memories, his thoughts and feelings, his 
ideals are formed from his own e.xpcricnce— what he himself 
does. Tliey are his owti and no one can share them; nor can 
anyone take them away against his will. When wc view educa- 
tion from this standpoint there can be no guidance, for guidance 
implies assistance given by somone to the one who is educating 

5 Davidson'. Thomas, ‘‘History of Education," p. 5, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1900. 
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himself. Insofar as the individual is really self-educated there is 

no guidance. 

3. Instruction and Guidance. If we think of education as 
resulting only from what the individual himself does, if he is 
the active agent, what is the relation of instruction to this process? 

Hetuming to the simile of the guide, we can say that the 
teacher knows the ends to be accomplished; in this, he is merely 
the agent of society; he also knows the best ways by which these 
ends may be attained, that is, by which effective learning may 
be done by the pupil. The role of the teacher in the older con- 
ception of teaching was comparatively clear and simple. 

1. He must have definitely in mind what is to be learned— it is rela- 
lively unimportant for the pupil to know this. 

2. He must have, in the form of textbooks, materials, outlines, 
problems, etc., stimuli that are calculated to result in the desired 
responses by the pupil. 

3. He must see that the pupil makes the responses desired. If be 
makes responses other than the desirable ones, he must be compelled 
by punishment or other means to make the ones that have been 
selected. 

4. He must test for the product, the skill, habit, attitude, etc., and 
see that the end has actually been attained. 

This makes the teacher the active and to a large extent the 
determining factor in learning. Much teaching is still of this 
kind; it is directed mainly at forcing the child to learn. The 
learner is still too frequently considered as inert or even stubborn 
and not actively interested in or concerned with learning. But 
even this more or less mechanical teacher-controlled process is 
not so simple as it may seem. The child is, even here, a very 
important and an extremely variable factor. Situations in the 
classroom are not simple. They are composed of many different 
stimuli; some of these are the selected stimuli provided by the 
teacher, but others are supplied by many factors in the immedi- 
ate environment of the pupil, including the pupil himself. The 
child can and does often choose among the stimuli that make 
up the situation the one to which he responds. He may single 
out the teachers prominent nose, her gaudy dress, the wasp in 
the \vindow, or any one of a dozen things to which he gives 
attention and to which he responds rather than the words of the 
teacher or the material in his textbook. Efficient education re- 
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quires not only that a person respond to a stimulus but that he 
select the desirable groups of stimuli to which he responds, that 
is, desirable from the standpoint of education. Again, even 
though he single out the desired stimulus, he may respond in 
many different ways to it. Suppose the topic he is studying is 
the products of South America. He reads the words in his book 
describing them; these are the stimuli. What responses does he 
make? He may go off into a daydream of voyaging on the high 
seas, of pirates and Spanish galleons, or he may plan a hiking 
trip when he will take along some of the products mentioned. 
There are many ways of responding that may seem much more 
desirable to him than the responses that the teacher wishes and 
that are demanded if he is to learn what the products of South 
America are. To the teacher trained in the older method these 
variable conditions are extremely annoying; they must be elim- 
inated if possible. These methods constitute what some regard 
as guidance, since, in a sense, these rewards and punishments 
direct the learner, but they are entirely teacher directed and 
teacher controlled; the individual himself has no part in the plan- 
ning; he is passive; there is no choice. It is, therefore, not guid- 
ance as we here consider the process. 

Happily, this method is rapidly giving way to one that is not 
only fundamentally more sound but more effective as well. In 
tlie new method, teaching is thought of as helping the child to 
learn. The child is the active agent in the process. The teacher 
determines largely the ends to be achieved as before, although 
even here there may be pupil cooperation, but he also assists the 
pupil to understand the ends and to accept them as his o^vn. 
Assistance, so directed, is guidance. If the pupil is able to select 
his aims, if, after understanding and accepting the ends, the 
pupil is able by himself to sec what he must do to accomplish 
^ the ends, the teacher steps aside; llicre is no teaching and no 
"guidance is necessary. Wlicnc\'cr in the learning process the 
teacher esrists ihc learner 1o choose, guidance is present. 

Tl^erc is also another way in wlucli gvudance enters into the 
process of education. The teacher, as an agent of society, sets 
up ends to be accomplished by llie pupil, but the method by 
which different pupils reach the ends may var>'. Reaching the 
ends is important; tlic metliod by which the end is readied is 
relatively unimportant, except that it should be the method best 
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suited to the individual pupil. Choices in method are often, if 
not always, possible. The eificient teacher is continually trying 
to help the pupil find the mcUiod that is best suited to him. 
When the teacher selects the method there is teaching but no 
guidance; when he assists the learner to choose a method, guid- 
ance is present. 

Whenever, in the process of accomplishing the ends (that is, 
in learning), the pupil needs help, it is tlie teacher’s function to 
give it. Tliis help usually consists of stimuli in the form of 
outlines, references, suggestions, leading questions, expressions 
of approval and disapproval, motives, and anything else that 
may help the pupil to learn. This is teaching or instruction; it 
may or may not be guidance- Teaching conceived as assisting 
the learner to choose ends or mctliods is guidance. 

4. Education as a Function of Society and the Relation of This 
Concept to Guidance. In the broader concept of edimation, 
guidance and education arc closely related. This concept has 
Uready been stated as "the conscious effort of society to guide 
and direct the growtii of its immature members so that they will 
be able to live lives that will be individually satisfying and 
socially effective.” 

This statement does not satisfy the ultraprogressive educator 
who reacts strongly against any form of control of individual 
development by society and who contends that the only object^ 
of education is the development of the individual. This devel- 
opment is to be determined not by what society wants but by 
some inward force or law or principle which, if followed, will 
result in the maximum or optimum development of each indi- 
vidual. Nor will it satisfy the ultraconservative who emphasizes 
the need for social efficiency as opposed to mere individual de- 
velopment. Each of these elements must, of course, be present 
but they should be complementary, not antagonistic. This con- 
cept of education might seem to make guidance and education 
synonymous both when we stress the development of the indi- 
vidual for himself as an end and when we emphasize the needs 
of society, for education is thought of as the conscious effort of 
society to assist the individual. 

It should be noted, however, that the important words in this 
sentence are not the conscious effort of society,” but “assist the 
individual,” and the place of society in the education of indi- 
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viduals may not be “assistance ” in the real sense. When society 
merely determines what shall be taught and does nothing to 
assist the individual, when he is thought of as passive, guidance 
is not present except in a very indirect and remote way. In a 
sense, the entire conscious effort of society to see that the indi- 
vidual reaches certain goals set up by society is assistance. Tlie 
physical and social environment, if selected and organized by 
society for the purpose of making sure that the child will develop 
in a certain way, the curriculum, the textbooks, library, and 
laboratories, the organized life of the school, all are instrumental 
in making sure that the pupil develops in certain ways. The 
habits and skills developed, the interests and attitudes formed, 
aU are powerful factors. This is, at best, a very mechanical and 
deterministic kind of assistance. It really is not assistance at 
all, for assistance implies mo re or les s independent action on the 
part of the individual, that is, the enlistment of the Individual 
in the enterprise. In the same sense we could say that we assist 
the canoe to move by paddling, we assist the plant to grow by 
watering it, we assist the post to stand upright by digging a hole 
and placing the post in it, we assist the boy to be clean by wash- 
ing his face. This is a misuse of the term “assistance."* This 
mechanical assistance, even though it helps to determine the 
development of the individual and may materially affect his 
choices, can hardly be guidance, for it leaves out this all- 
important part that the individual himself plays in the process. 

This broader concept of education includes guidance only 
when the modem, progressive point of view of the place and 
f function of the individual is accepted. But even this concept 
I does not completely identify guidance with education for it 
\ omits th e sel f-duected efforts pf_the_ individual himself in his 
lown education; this is education but not guidance. In the sec- 
ond place not every form of assistance is guidance. It is only 
when the assistance given is dire cted toward helping the indi- 
vidu al to make choices that puidancMs presents There are cer- 
tain situations in education where the element of choice by the 
individual is prominent and there are other situations in which 
it is not. 

5. Guidance and Purposive Living. Viewing the life of the 
individual as a whole, guidance may he said to have as its pur- 
pose helping the individual to discover his needs, to assess his 
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potentialities, gradually to develop life goals that are individually 
satisfying and socially desirable, to formulate plans of action in 
the service of these goals, and to proceed to their realization.® 
This practically identifies the purpose of guidance with that of 
education. It places major emphasis upon the development of 
the whole individual who is now functioning and will in the 
future function in a social environment. It is a useful concept 
because it stresses the unity of one’s life and reveals the impossi- 
bility of separating one aspect of life from another. It is based 
upon the belief that each of us builds up, step by step, a life 
purpose or goal which serves or should serve as a center of 
integration for our desires and ambitions and as a guide for our 
plans. One of the most vital elements in our efforts to educate 
individuals is the assistance we give in connection with choosing 
and developing these life purposes or goals. 

6. Distinction between Guidance and Education. There are 
still a few people who regard education and guidance as separate 
and distinct, but their number is rapidly diminishing. Such a 
separation is impossible; it violates the essential nature of edu- 
cation and of' guidance. The differences of opinion now are 
chiefly between those who would make guidance and education 
synonymous terms and those who regard guidance as an aspect 
and an essential element in education. The reason for this dif- 
ference is found partly in the difference in meanings attached 
to the term “education” and partly to the failure to distinguish 
be^veen the parts played by the teacher and by the learner in 
the process of education. 

The position taken by the author is that guidance is found in 
that area of educational endeavor which involves assistance 
given by agencies or persons to the individual in making choices, 
in helping him to choose a line of action, a method of procedure, 
a goal. It is not choosing for him or directing his choice; it is 
helping him to make the choice. 

Education deals with the entire scope of human development. 
From one standpoint it is the conscious effort of society to change 


A more complete discussion of this concept will be found in Abthwi 
!’ , Harold C. Hand, ’‘Guidance and Purposive Living," Chap. 

I, .? , Educational Institutions,” Thirty-seventh Yearbook, 

National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, Public School Publish- 
ing Company, Bloomington, III., 1938. 
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and develop the individual so that he may conform to society, 
take his place in it, improve it, and in doing this secure his o%vn 
optimum development. From another standpoint it is the con- 
scious effort of the individual to adjust himself to his physical 
and social environment, to improve it, and so to secure his own 
highest development. Here are two forces, the individual and 
society, working for the same ends. When society merely deter- 
mines what shall be learned and how it shall be learned and does 
nothing to secure the cooperation of the individual in the choice 
of things to be learned or methods to be used, guidance is not 
present, for there is no choice by the individual. Society in 
general and the teacher in particular may consciously seek to 
influence or direct the growth of the individual, and this may 
often be necessary. Wise choices in later life are dependent to 
a large extent upon habits and attitudes formed in early life and 
these may be the result of compulsion. This might be consid- 
ered good education, but it is not guidance. It is only when 
the cooperation of the individual is secured, when assistance is 
given to him in choosing his goals or his methods, that guidance 
is present. The individual may consciously attempt to set up a 
goal or to reach the goal set up and do it without help. When 
^ he does this, guidance is not present Education may take place, 
and often does, tlirough the effort and initiation of the individual 
I alone. This is education but not guidance. 

’ Many authors fail to distinguish between those things which 
make it 'possible to guide wisely and the process of guidance 
itself. Testing and test results, records, fundamental habits, and 
skills are all necessary for wise choice, but it is only when the 
teacher, counselor, or other person uses diese in a conscious 
effort to help the individual in his choices that guidance is pres- 
ent. All guidance is education but some aspects of_education 
are not gn idanr^ t heir objectives are_the_same— the development 
of the individual— but the methods used in education are by no 
means’ the same as those used in guidance. 

III. Guidance and Pebsonnel Work 
The term “personnel work” is appearing with increasing fre- 
quency in discussions regarding services that are more or less 
closely related to guidance. This has caused considerable con- 
fusion and has resulted in some unfortunate misunderstandings 
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and antagonisms. It may be well at this point to discuss the rela- 
tionship of the two concepts to one another and the types ot 
service rendered by each. _ _ 

1. Areas of Guidance and Personnel Work. “Guidance is used 
to indicate a type of personalized service in the elementary and 
the secondary school; "personnel work” is used for services in 
business, industry, and many forms of government work. It is 
also used in higher education as “student personnel work. In 
the past few years the term "pupil personnel work” has been 
used with increasing frequency for similar services in the sec- 
ondary and in the elementary school. 

2. Meaning and Purpose of Personnel Work. Personnel work, 
as the name implies, deals with individual human beings. It is 
centered on the individual; its purpose is to give service to indi- 
viduals, Within this general purpose there are important varia- 
tions in emphasis. Undoubtedly the over-all purpose that is now 
most generally accepted is “to assist the individual in his devel- 
opment as a human being.” Another purpose is “to assist the 
individual to attain increasing effectiveness in the enterprise m 
which he is engaged.” In industry this means “increased effec- 
tiveness as a worker.” In the armed forces it is “increased ef- 
fectiveness as a member of the armed force.” In the school it 
is “increased effectiveness as a learner and as a member of the 
school.” In all types of personnel work this purpose is, and 
will continue to be, of great importance; in some business and 
industrial organizations it still seems to be the exclusive purpose. 
Ideally it need not be opposed to the over-all purpose; it is, m 
fact, essential to its attainment but in many situations there is 
still lack of harmony between the specific purpose and the over- 
all purpose. 

3. Comparison between Types of Personnel Work. Although 
the basic purposes of all types of personnel w ork are essentially 
the same, there are important differences in emphasis. These 
differences are due primarily to (1) differences in the product 
for which the organization— business, industry, the school, etc.— 
is set up; (2) differences in tlie materials used, and (3) differ* 
dices in the process by which tlie product is developed. These 
differences may be seen, roughly, by contrasting personnel work 
in industry with that in education. Figure 13 may help to make 
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this clear. The hat factory is taken as an example of industry 
and the high school as an example of education.* 

The objective of the hat factory is to make hats; the raw ma- 
terials are wool, silk, cotton, straw, leather, etc. The general 
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Fig. 13. Personnel work in industry and in education. 


administration determines policies and purposes; the heads of 
departments, foremen, etc., deal directly with the workers; the 
workers take the raw materials and transform tliem into the fin- 
ished product. The general purpose of the factory is to do this 
as quickly and as effectively as possible. The personnel work is 
a service set up by the management primarily to promote the 

* This diagram is, of course, an ovcrsimplificalion of the sltu.T{ion. As 
will be seen later, personnel work is not an outside or auxiliary scmcc, ns 
seems to be indicated, but an integral part of the factory and of the school; 
nor is its scrx-icc conGned entirely to lliosc designated as personnel workers. 
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effectiveness of the worker in the manufacture of the hat. This 
is done in many ways that differ greatly in different hat factories. 
Some of these are: helping in the selection of workers and m the 
proper placing of them in the type of work in which each can be 
most effective, helping in adjustment to the job, to the foreman, 
and to fellow workers-'fitting the worker to the job.” It may 
concern itself with the physical conditions in the plant that inter- 
fere with effective production. The personnel service may help 
in securing for the worker suitable accommodations, insurance, 
needed financial aid, etc. It may even give assistance in regard 
to family maladjustments; it may include anything that might 
help the worker to become well adjusted and satisfied, for these 
have been demonstrated to help increase production. As sho^vn 
in Fig. 13i personnel work deals primarily with the worker; it 
takes no part in the actual process of production. It has a direct 
relationship and responsibility to the general administration and 
to the heads of departments. Its work must be in harmony with 
them and it must interpret the desires of the management to the 
workers, as well as interpreting the workers and their attitudes 
to management. Frequently important changes in working con- 
ditions result from such activities. In many factories and busi- 
ness concerns the personnel service is an important agent m 
welding management and workers into a well-coordinated or- 
ganization for effective production. This may well be its chief 
function. However, within the limits of this function, an in- 
creasing number of personnel workers are definitely concerned 
with the individual worker himself, and with his development. 
Management itself is beginning to realize that it must concern 
itself more with the welfare of the worker even apart from effi- 
ciency of production, that in some way the life of the worker m 
the factory must contribute to his own welfare and his o\vn 
development. 

It is important to keep in mind that the purpose and objective 
of the personnel work in the hat factory are also the purpose of 
the entire organization. The general administration is vitally 
concerned with the efficiency of the workers; the same is true, 
in a more direct way, of the heads of departments and the fore- 
men. The personnel work is a service set up primarily to assist 
in the attainment of the over-all purpose— the manufacture of the 
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hat—but in doing this it does not (or need not) lose sight of its 
obligation to the worker as an individual. 

When we consider personnel work in education we find many 
important differences. The most important differences are in 
the materials and in the product. In the hat factory the ma- 
terials are the wool, silk, etc.; in the high school the materials 
are the pupils. The product in the factory is the hat; in the high 
school it is a well-developed, integrated human being. Person- 
nel work in the school deals both with the materials (the pupils) 
and with the product (the pupils). It has direct relationship 
and responsibility to the general administration and to the prin- 
cipal; it must work directly with teachers, parents, and the com- 
munity as well. 

One purpose of pupil personnel work is to assist the pupil to 
obtain the maximum value from his educational environment, 
the school. This is almost identical with the purpose of indus- 
trial personnel work in securing those working conditions that 
will result in maximum production. The chief difference is in 
the type of product In tlie factory the product is the finished 
article; in the school it is the developing individual pupil. In 
the school the entire emphasis is upon the development of the 
pupil; in industry it is more upon the increased effectiveness of 
the worker himself. Another general similarity between the 
functions of these two types of personnel worker is that in each 
the personnel worker acts as an agency to weld management 
and workers into an organization that will be most effective in 
securing the desired result. In the factory this is maximum pro- 
duction; in the school it is the optimum development of the 
pupil. This function is of special importance in the school be- 
cause of the tendency on the part of administrators and teachers 
to forget or neglect the individual pupil and his needs. They 
too often become so absorbed in maintaining a smoothly run- 
ning organization, or in teaching something to pupils that they 
lose sight of the purpose for which the school is established. 

4. The Fundamental Similarities in Purpose. To an ever- 
increasing degree, personnel workers in different types of work 
are recognizing the essential similarities in their purposes and 
objectives. This is shown by the following list of ways in which 
personnel work may help the individual. This list is based on 
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the statements in "The Student Personnel Point of ymw,”» as 
modiEed hy the Study Commission of the Council of Guidan 
and Personnel Associations. Some of the statements have been 
modified slightly in order to indicate their application to al 
types of personnel work, business, industry, and government 
service, as well as to schools and colleges. 


Ways in Which Personnel Work Helps the Individual 

1. In securing orientation to his working environment (his job, 
his school). 

2. In securing satisfactory living conditions. 

3. In attaining success in his work. 

4. In securing a sense of belonging, of being accepted by some 
group or groups. 

5. In developing good physical and mental habits. 

6. In understanding himself. ^ 

7. In developing acceptable and effective ways of expressing nis 
emotions. 

8. In developing lively and significant interests. 

9. In learning the value of time and money and the wise use of 
each. 

10. In progressively developing appropriate vocational interests 
and plans. 

11. In developing Individuality and a sense of social responsibility 
in relation to bis individuality. 

12. In developing a sense of life values. 

13. In developing the necessary flexibility and consideration to 
live and work with others. 

14. In developing satisfying and socially acceptable adjustments to 
tlie opposite sex. 

15. In discovering ethical and spiritual meanings in life. 

16. In developing the responsibility and assuming the obligations 
of a citizen and worker in his community. 

Some of these, at present, are more clearly seen in the field of 
education, but all, to some degree, apply to every type of 
sonnel work. It is, of course, too much to say that each one 
of these is present in every school or every factory; they are, 
however, services that each school or factory must strive to 

* Williamson, E. G., Chairman, “Tlie Student Personnel Point of View, 
rev. cd., pp. 6-11, American Council on Education, Washington, D.C*. 
19-19. 
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attain if it is to become really effective. It should again be noted 
that these are conditions related to the entire organization, not 
merely to personnel work. 

5. The Meaning and Scope of Personnel Work in Education. 
There is a tendency in personnel work, in the field of elementary 
and secondary education, to substitute the term “pupil person- 
nel work” for “guidance.” Some reasons for this are ( 1 ) the dif- 
ferent meanings given to the term “guidance," (2) the narrow 
use of the term to indicate vocational guidance, (3) the lack of 
uniformity in the terms used in higher education and in ele- 
mentary and secondary education for services that are identical 
or closely related, and (4) the recognition of the fundamental 
similarity between personnel work and guidance in all fields. 
This substitution would be very desirable if the tsvo terms were 
completely synonymous; if guidance had no additional or signi- 
ficant meaning. However, it is the opinion of the author that 
the term “guidance” does still have a meaning and significance 
that is not found in “personnel work” and, therefore, it should 
be retained. 

It is generally agreed that the purposes of guidance and those 
of pupil personnel work are the same. When we‘ go beyond 
purpose we immediately run into difficulties of definition re- 
garding what guidance is and what personnel work is. In the 
discussion on pages 71 to 78 guidance was described as the 
personal help that is given by one person to another in develop- 
ing life goals, in mahing adjustments, and in solving problems 
that confront him in the attainment of his life goals. It is a 
service rendered, but not necessarily by any one group of work- 
ers. Personnel work is not so easily defined. We have clear 
statements of the purpose of personnel work and of the per- 
sonnel point of view, fairly definite descriptions of personnel 
services, and outlines of personnel programs, but few if any clear 
statements of what student personnel work is. Sometimes it is 
described in terms of the activities of those who are called 
personnel workers. It is a service rendered by a group of 
extrainstructional workers called “personnel workers.” This is 
the same concept as that of personnel work in industry and 
probably was closely related to it in origin. It indicates a type 
of service given by a group of workers— not teachers or admin- 
istrators— that contributes in certain ways to the attainment of 
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the over-all purpose of the school, the development of the indi- 
vidual. It does not assert that some or all of the services per- 
formed as personnel work are not also performed by teachers 
and administrators; it does not attempt to classify as personnel 
workers all persons who perform the same services as the ones 
for which personnel work is especially organized. This is a 
clear and workable concept; it is not, however, generally ac- 
cepted by personnel workers. Another definition or description 
is in terms of the type of service rendered. Cowley defines 
student personnel work as follows: “Personnel work constitutes 
all activities sponsored by educational institutions, aside^ froin 
curricular instruction, in which die student’s personal develop- 
ment is the primary consideration.” ® 

This puts emphasis upon the individual student and his all- 
round development. It does not indicate who performs the 
service. It would, by inference, include the services given by 
principals, superintendents, clerks, and janitors, insofar as they 
give consideration to the personal development of the student. 
Cowley also sees clearly that the teacher definitely has or should 
have this objective clearly in mind. 

Wrenn would include as personnel work “all the services that 
are provided for students, directly or indirectly, that will con- 
tribute to their balanced and wholesome growth toward ma- 
turity and social competence.” Blaesser and Hopkins ^ make a 
somewhat more detailed statement as follows: 

Student personnel work consists of those processes and functions 
undertaken by an educational institution which place emphasis upon; 

1. The individual student and his intellectual, social, emotional, and 
physical development. 

2. The building of curricula, methods of instruction, and extra- 
chassroom programs to achieve the preceding objective. 

3. Democratic procedures in working with students in order to help 
bring about their greatest possible self-realization. 

4. The performance of student personnel functions rather than 
dependence upon specially designated individuals to perform them* 

« Cowley, W. IL, Tlic Nature of Personnel Work. The Educational Rec- 
ord, 18:I0S-226, April, 1930. 

* Dlaesseii, WiLLAiiD W., and E. II. Hopkins, "‘Higher Education iot 
American Socict>',’* pp. 372-G91, University of Wisconsin Press, Madison. 
10-19. 
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In accordance with the point of view expressed in (4), the 
authors state definitely that certain aspects of the work of the 
teacher, the administration, and presumably of all other work- 
ers in the institution, should he considered as personnel work. 
Tliey finally make a strong plea for the coordination of all such 
services to individuals under “personnel work.” In the excellent 
series of studies by the American Council on Education on 
“Personnel Work in Colleges and Universities” certain activities 
of teachers are included in student personnel work. The student 
personnel program is considered as including certain aspects 
of the work of the instructor and of the administrator as well. 

Crawford® goes a bit beyond these statements when he says: 
“Student personnel work, as a whole, may be regarded as a 
means whereby the individuars total educative experience may 
be most effectively related to his personal needs and potentiali- 
ties.” These statements or definitions are quite satisfactory and 
generally accepted. Such services would include all the serv- 
ices now recognized as guidance. If, however, the concept of 
personnel work as the work done by the group of workers 
designated as “personnel workers” is accepted, many guidance 
activities would not be included, just as many personnel-work 
activities would not be included. 

There is an unfortunate tendency to confuse the issue by 
identifying as “personnel workers” all those who do personnel 
work. This is shown in the definition by Good in the “Diction- 
ary of Education”: “Personnel workers are those school officials 
who are responsible for pupil-personnel activities, of whom some 
are full-time workers . . . while others, such as classroom teach- 
ers, principals, and superintendents, do pupil personnel work 
incidentally in the course of their regular duties,” It is this 
tendency that is at present responsible for much of the con- 
fusion and controversy between personnel workers and guidance 
workers. 

The concept given by Good, and accepted by many personnel 
workers, is plainly unacceptable. To accept it would mean that 
every member of the school personnel— the clerk, the janitor, a 
member of the school board, the school architect— is a personnel 
worker; since the only real purpose for any or all of them is to 

® Crawford, A. B., Educational Personnel Work; The Field and Its 
Function, Personnel Soumal, 10:405-410, April, 1032. 
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provide better conditions for the development of the students 
in the school. It would mean that whenever a teacher, an ad- 
ministrator, a clerk, or a janitor helps a student in his develop- 
ment he automatically becomes a personnel worker. According 
to this all education, all guidance, all counseling, all administra- 
tion, is or should be personnel work. It leads only to confusion 
to say that when a teacher helps a pupil when he faces a diffi- 
culty in science he is a teacher; but that when he uses the science 
to help the pupil adjust himself to life or when he assists him in 
his adjustment to the school or to his fellow students, he be- 
comes not a teacher but a personnel worker. The teacher of 
arithmetic or of any other subject should, then, be classified as 
a personnel worker, for the chief object of teaching is to promote 
the development and adjustment of the pupil. If this concept 
were to be carried out logically it would mean that whenever 
a teacher cleans the blackboard, picks up paper, regulates the 
temperature, or opens the windows, he automatically becomes a 
janitor. It thus becomes completely meaningless. The teacher 
has a dominant function to perform, teaching, but he also does 
many other things that are not teaching. Personnel workers are 
charged with certain large responsibilities emphasizing the de- 
velopment of the pupil as an individual; they have other duties 
as well. In most cases these additional duties include tests and 
testing and records and record keeping. All these activities are 
essential to efiective personnel work and to guidance, but none 
is, in itself, either personnel work or guidance. It is only when 
they are used in helping pupils that they are a part of personnel 
work. Personnel workers may also leach, for teaching is by no 
means confined to “teachers.” There is classroom teaching, play- 
ground teaching, study hall teaching, cafeteria teaching, passing- 
in-the-corridors teaching, etc. There may be incidental teaching. 
Teaching is helping pupils to learn; and whoever helps them to 
develop habits, attitudes, and interests is teaching. 

To avoid difficulties and misunderstandings we should keep 
clearly in mind that personnel work is a service that should he 
performed by every member of the school staff. The personnel 
worker is one who has definite responsibilities in the program of 
personnel work but who does not and cannot perform the entire 
service. Chief among his responsibilities may be mentioned: 
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1. Nonpersonalized or nonpersonal services 

a. Tests and testing 

h. Records and record keeping 

2. Personnel work 

a. Stimulation of the school staff to a realization of the function 
of education as the development of the entire individual 

b. Help to the school staff in analyzing and organizing their 
work so as to make it more effective 

c. Assistance to the school staff in seeing ways in which they 
can assist the pupil in activities outside the classroom 

d. Help in utilizing and coordinating agencies outside the school 
for the same purpose 

e. Help in the organization of the curricular program, and in 
coordinating all activities of the school and focussing them 
upon pupil development 

f. Direct, personal assistance to pupils 

6. The Relation of Guidance to Personnel Work. Some lead- 
ers in student personnel work in higher institutions are strongly 
of the opinion that there is no longer any use for the term “guid- 
ance”; that pupil personnel work includes all the services now 
performed under the term “guidance.” If the broader concept 
of personnel work, as stated by Cowley, Crawford, and Wrenn, 
is accepted, this is undoubtedly true; since, as personnel work 
includes all activities and services in the school that are directed 
toward the complete development of the individual, it would 
include guidance. If personnel work is considered to be the 
work done by “personnel workers,” there is a large field of guid- 
ance work that would not be included— that done by teachers, 
principals, and other school workers. 

The author accepts the broader point of view and would 
agree with Strang that guidance constitutes the central “service 
aspect of personnel work.” This does not mean that there is no 
place for the term “guidance”; that “pupil personnel work” should 
be substituted. Pupil personnel work does not yet indicate to 
most workers in the elementary and secondary school the per- 
sonalized service performed by guidance workers or by every 
member of the school staff; it is still identified with the activities 
of those who are called personnel workers or counselors. Guid- 
ance has a definite meaning, significance, and vitality, due partly 
to its name and partly to its use over the years, that pupil per- 
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sonnel work does not have. Something important would be tost 
it the term were to be discarded. Until pupil personnel work rs 
better understood and until student personnel workers abandon 
their practice of including as personnel workers all who do per- 
sonnel work, the term “guidance” will continue to be a very 
useful and important term. For these reasons the 
placed upon the guidance function in earlier editions of this 
book will be retained. However, recognizing the increasmg 
importance of the concept of personnel work and accepting it as 
a valuable basic concept, the author has adopted the combina- 
tion of the two terms "Guidance” and “Pupil Personnel Work as 
best describing the area of service in which we are interested. 
Much of Part II and Chap. XXV of Part IV, are concerned with 
elements and services which are essential to guidance but which 
are not guidance. They are properly included under pupi 
personnel work. 

IV. Guidance As an Organized Function 
1. Guidance Inherent in the Entire School. It is apparent that 
guidance is inherent in every part of the school that is concerned 
with assisting the pupil to make choices, adjustments, and inter* 
pretations. Any attempt to confine it to a given area of assist- 
ance or to restrict its function to a particular group of the school 
staff is certain to fail. Such an attempt to simplify the situation 
by an arbitrary division of the complex whole into separate parts 
inevitably sacrifices the unity of the process and results in greater 
confusion. Guidance involves all types of choices and must in- 
clude within its scope the curriculum, teaching, supervision, and 
all other activities of the school. The classroom teacher can no 
more be divorced from guidance than can the counselor; in many 
ways he is fundamentally more important. On the other hand, 
to identify all of guidance with the teacher would be equally 
fatal. Adequate guidance requires the cooperation of all parts 
of the school-administrators, teachers, personnel workers, and 
specialists. 

2. Areas of Choice Not Provided for hy the School. Must we> 
then, spread the work of guidance throughout the school with 
no attempt to coordinate it or to provide specialized services? 1^ 
there no place for a department of guidance more or less sepa- 
rate from the work of tlie classroom teacher and the principal 
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but coordinated with them? To the latter question we must 
emphatically answer that there is such a place. There are areas 
of problems, choices, and adjustments, not adequately provided 
for in schools as now organized. Some of the most important 
of these arise at crucial places in the educational progress of the 
pupil; among such crucial places are ( 1 ) the end of the compul- 
sory attendance age; ( 2 ) the completion of the sixth grade, espe- 
cially when this comes at the time of or later than the legal age 
for leaving school; (3) the beginning of the j'unior high school; 
(4) the completion of the junior high school; (5) entrance to the 
senior high school; ( 6 ) the completion of the senior high school; 
(7) entrance to college; (8) the leaving of school at any time; 
(9) entrance to an occupation. The choice and adjustments at 
these times are of extreme importance and call for special forms 
of assistance. Many facts necessary for intelh’gent choice at 
these times are not provided in the ordinary school; many habits, 
attitudes, and ideals needed are, at best, only indirectly provided 
for. In proportion as the school is reorganized with these needs 
in view, to that extent \viU the special work of guidance in pro- 
viding for information, habits, attitudes, and interests be reduced. 
However, with any type of reorganization now planned, there 
will be ample opportunity for attention to special ways in which 
needed information may be made available and assistance given. 

3. Special Crises Requiring Reorganization of Material. Many 
choices and problems of adjustment to school and to occupation 
require a reorganization of information already obtained from 
classroom activities and a selection from among the facts at 
hand. Such reorganization and selection are often very difficult 
and beyond tlie power of the individual to make without assist- 
ance. They sometimes involve factors other than the individual 
himself. Difficulties that arise in school or occupation or home 
not infrequently are due to clash of personalities or to a complex- 
ity of conditions. Adjustment involves not merely the individual 
himself but other people and other factors; it is not sometliing 
tliat he can work out by liimself alone; it can be accomplished 
only by cooperative effort and this cannot be left to haphazard 
effort. Such cooperation must be planned. 

4. Problem Cases. Guidance aims to develop individuals so 
that they will be able to solve their oum problems as far as this 
is possible. But even the best efforts of the school will not result 
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confusion. Guidance involves all types of choices and mus 
elude within its scope the curriculum, teaching, supervision, 
all other activities of the school. The classroom teacher can n 
more be divorced from guidance than can the counselor; in many 
ways he is fundamentally more important. On the other ban > 
to identify all of guidance with the teacher would be ^ 

fatal. Adequate guidance requires the cooperation of all pa 
of the school— administrators, teachers, personnel workers, an 
specialists. 

2 . Areas of Choice Not Provided for by the School. Must w^ 
then, spread the work of guidance throughout the school wi 
no attempt to coordinate it or to provide specialized servicesr 
there no place for a department of guidance more or less 
rate from the work of the classroom teacher and the principa 
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a certain part of many kinds of assistance can most efficiently 
and economically be performed by the specially organized de- 
partment of guidance or personnel work. 

We are yet in the experimental stage of guidance; we do not 
yet know just what problems can most advantageously be han- 
dled by specially organized guidance departments. As the cur- 
ricular and supervisory activities of the school become conscious 
of the guidance motive and are reorganized in accordance with 
it, more and more of the actual guidance work can be left advan- 
tageously to these agencies. We cannot accurately forecast 
exactly what these will be, nor can we determine completely 
what activities, if any, should always be performed by the 
special guidance bureau. 

At present, organized departments of guidance or pupil per- 
sonnel are concerned chiefly with certain crises, certain areas of 
problems, certain very important adjustments that the ordinary 
work of the school either does not provide for at all or does 
so very inadequately. ^ 

V. rHASES OF Guidance 

1. Kinds or Phases of Guidance. The kinds of guidance are 
as varied as the problems confronting youth. The brief list of 
youth problems given in Chap. II reveals their variety and com- 
plexity. It is, of course, impossible to make any hard and fast 
classification of these problems; they are often so interrelated 
as to make it impossible to divide them; their causes often lie 
deep in the nature and environment of tlie individual. While 
this should continually be kept in mind, it is sometimes useful 
to classify them under separate heads according to what seem 
to be their major emphases. The list of problems given on pages 
5S-60 is classified under eight heads: (1) health and physical 
development, (2) home and family relationships, (3) leisure 
time, (4) personality, (5) religious life and church affiliations, 
(6) school, (7) social (including moral and civic), (8) voca- 
tional. Tliese headings might well be used to designate the dif- 
ferent kinds of guidance. Thus we may distinguish for purposes 
of discussion eight kinds of guidance according to what may 
seem to be the major emphasis of each problem. 

2. Unitary Character of Guidance. AUhough we might, for 
purposes of analysis and discussion, separate guidance into the 
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in the entire elimination of prohlem cases. There will always 
be some occasions when every student will need special assist- 
ance, and it is probable that some students will need help practi- 
cally always. Special facilities must be provided for meeting 
^ these needs. 

5. Scope of an Organized Guidance Program. Some superin- 
tendents and principals believe that no specialized personnel is 
necessary for guidance, that the classroom teacher can provide 
all the assistance needed, and that it is the function of the prin- 
cipal to provide for coordination of effort. This attitude is due 
in part to the very real danger that the provision of a separate 
guidance department may result in a feeling on the part of the 
teachers that all guidance functions will and should be per- 
formed by this department and that they have no responsibility 
for it. In sorrie cases, it is due to the failure of the principal or 
superintendent to understand fully what the function of guid- 
ance is. Some of this confusion could be avoided if we called 
the specialized department “personnel work” instead of “guid- 
ance.” Guidance is a function of the entire school; the function 
of the department of personnel work is to coordinate the guid- 
ance activities of the school and to supplement these activities by 
specialized work as may be needed. This department would 
also have the responsibility of keeping constantly before the rest 
of the staff the need for assistance in areas that are likely to be 
neglected and of stimulating all to more effective action. lu 
some schools and colleges this department is called "student 
welfare” and is coordinate with administration on one hand and 
instruction on the other. The scope and function of any spe- 
cially organized department of guidance or pupil personnel in 
the school system will depend upon the effectiveness with which 
the system as a whole is organized and administered from the 
guidance point of view. Organized guidance must do for chil- 
dren what the rest of the system fails to do; it must build upon 
and supplement the regular work of the school. If it is found by 
experience that part of the work, especially that concerned xvith 
securing information and developing the habits, ideals, interests, 
and techniques necessary to intelligent choice, can be done bet- 
ter if organized as a regular part of classroom work, then this 
should not be done by the specially organized guidance work. 
U will undoubtedly be found that certain areas of problems and 
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Many sources of misunderstanding would be removed if we 
would think of guidance in terms of the choice to be made, the 
problem to be solved, the adjustment to be effected, or, better 
still, the individual to be helped, and not attempt to distinguish 
carefully between various kinds of guidance. Thus, instead of 
saying school guidance, we would say guidance in the selection 
of a school; instead of curriculum guidance, guidance in the 
choice of a curriculum, etc. The chief difficulties with such a 
plan are first, that it multiplies the name under which various 
phases of guidance must be placed and provides no basis for 
organization; and second, that some of the terms, like vocational 
guidance, are so fully established that it would be difficult and 
possibly unwise to attempt to change them. We should be very 
careful, however, to interpret the general names used for various 
forms of guidance in terms of choices to he made, of problems to 
be solved. For example, vocational guidance incliidps (l) guid- 
ance in selecting an occupation, (2) guidance in selecting and 
securing the preparation for an occupation, (S) guidance in find- 
ing a job, (4) guidance in adjusting to the job and making prog- 
ress in it. In the same way, school guidance involves (1) guid- 
ance in selecting a school, (2) guidance in gaming entrance to 
it, (3) guidance in adjusting to various phases of school life. 
In the succeeding discussion, we shall, therefore, make use of 
the general terms but shall in every case describe definitely the 
choice or crises that are included under each; it is the individual 
and his growth and integration that are our chief concern. 

We should continually keep in mind that all forms of guidance 
are interrelated, that each involves a consideration of the child 
as a whole— not merely of that part which is concerned with the 
particular choice that he has to make at any certain time. 

3. Kinds of Guidance Needing Special Consideration. Al- 
though we recognize that all the problems of youth need careful 
and constant attention by the entire school staff, the traditional 
school is not so organized as to provide adequately for many of 
them. Tire modem school with its emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of the individual and its conception of the teacher as the 
guide rather than the dictator is admirably equipped to assume 
the major responsibility for many of these problems. Among 
these are problems related to (1) healtli and physical develop- 
ment, (2) social activities, (3) the instructional side of school 
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eight aspects or phases noted above, we should not make the 
mistake of thinking that they can always be thus separated in 
practice. Any attempt to do so would result in a one-sided 
point of view and unwise and ineffective guidance. It must be 
admitted that some problems are very specific, at least on the 
surface. Some seem to be purely vocational, some purely edu- 
cational. In such cases, there may be some reason to consider 
them as specifically vocational or educational. But if great harm 
is not to be done, we must make sure that other factors are not 
hidden beneath the surface. 

Some argue strenuously that vocational guidance includes all 
forms of guidance and that it should be made the center— that 
all other guidance should be developed from the vocational 
standpoint. This has been the prevailing point of view in most 
of the older books on guidance, but it is so illogical and so dan- 
gerous that it is gradually but surely giving way to a broader 
and saner attitude. The point of view that ‘Vocational guidance 
is the all-inclusive term necessitates the belief that the entire life 
of the individual is determined by the vocation he follows and 
that the life of the child should be, and will be, determined by 
his future occupation. But, obviously, our lives are much 
broader than our occupations. No one can truthfully say that 
his aesthetic, recreational, civic, or moral development is de- 
termined entirely by his occupation or that what he does in his 
leisure time is even primarily for the purpose of increasing his 
efficiency as a worker. It is true that, for most people, satisfac- 
tion in life is dependent upon a source of livelihood, but it does 
not follow that because of this all of one’s life must be centered 
around his occupation. The same logic would demand that 
because one cannot live without something to eat or something 
to wear, all his life must be centered around food and clothes. 
We know and believe that “life is more than meat and the body 
than raiment. Education is not concerned merely with the 
training necessary for an occupation; it is concerned with the 
development of individuals from the all-round point of view; 
and guidance, as a definite part of the educational process, is 
also concerned and must be concerned with the entire individual- 
We might as well say that all education should be considered as 
a part of vocational education as to say that all guidance should 
be considered as a part of vocational guidance. 
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widi his problem as it is, no matter how many people may enter 
into the guidance activity. 

VI. Aims and Purposes of Guidance 

1. General Purpose and Methods. Guidance of all kinds has 
a common purpose— to assist the individual to make wise choices, 
adjustments, and interpretations in connection with critical situa- 
tions in his life. This is done, in general, through (1) informa- 
tion that he is helped to secure; (2) habits, techniques, attitudes, 
ideals, and interests that he is helped to develop; and (3) wise 
counsel, by which direct assistance is given him to make the 
choices, adjustments, and interpretations.® The situations in the 
life of youth for which organized guidance in the school may be 
expected to give assistance are in connection with (1) school, 
(2) vocation, and (3) leisure time. 

The differences that exist between these various aspects of 
guidance are largely such differences in information, habits, tech- 
niques, attitudes, ideals, and interests on the one hand and in 
choices, adjustments, and interpretations on the other, as may be 
necessary to meet and solve intelligently the different types of 
problem that confront individuals. The counsel given is neces- 
sarily as varied as the nature of the problem and the need of the 
individuals for help. The point of view is always the same, to 
give such assistance as each individual may need and to give it 
in such a way as to increase his ability to solve his problems with- 
out assistance. 

The close interrelationship between all forms of guidance serves 
also to emphasize the unity of all guidance and the futility of 
attempting to classify different kinds of guidance into completely 
separate groups, to put them in separate compartments. The 
assistance we call “guidance” is directed toward the solution of 
problems of individuals. These problems are not school prob- 
lems or vocational problems or leisure-time problems, though 
sometimes a problem may be so predominantly one kind as to 
make possible such a classification. Problems usually contain 

® It has already been recognized that information, habits, attitudes, ideals, 
no matter how they are developed, help in decisions and adjustments, but 
it is contended that the process by which the indhidual reaches them will 
determine whether or not it is guidance. 
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work and, in part, (4) religions life and church affiliations. 
Three areas need special consideration and somewhat special- 
ized techniques: (1) vocational, (2) the noninstructional part 
of school life, and (3) leisure time. Because they are not ade- 
quately provided for in the regular organization of even the 
modem school and because they require specialized techniques 
not possessed by the usual teacher, they need personnel trained 
for this purpose and will be given special consideration. Home 
and family relationships and personality are in some respects 
also specialized, but they are so intimately bound up with all 
other areas as to make impossible any clear separation in func- 
tion. It should, however, be clearly understood that any prob- 
lem of youth may be the concern of any member of the school 
staff. The major responsibility for guidance in connection \vith 
the four areas of problems in the fi«t group must rest upon the 
staff of teachers and administrators, while the major responsi- 
bility for guidance in connection with the three areas in the 
second group will rest upon those in charge of what is called 
"personnel work ” If guidance is to be effective, each of these 
groups of workers must supplement the work of the otlier. There 
are problems in the first group that need the help of the per- 
sonnel worker and for those in the second group the help of th® 
instructional staff is indispensable. Effective guidance in ths 
school is dependent upon the cooperation of the entire school 
staff. The particular part of the work of guidance done by th® 
instructional staff and the personnel group will vary wth th® 
organization of the school and the workers available. If certain 
changes in the preparation of teachers are made, it may well be 
true that more responsibility may rest upon the teacher, but for 
some time to come the major responsibilities will probably be as 
indicated. 

This concept of guidance as a unitary function does not imply, 
as some seem to indicate, that all the guidance of a given indi- 
vidual should be given by one person, the teacher, the home- 
room sponsor, the counselor. It merely emphasizes (1) the fact 
that problems of individuals are usually complicated, having 
many elements, and cannot be solved by attempting to separate 
them into their elements and (2) the necessity for a unified, 
coordinated approach that will accept the individual as he is. 
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elements of all of these and more. They cannot be solved suc- 
cessfully unless every aspect of the individual problem is fully 
taken into consideration. We cannot emphasize too much or 
repeat too often the point already stressed that these problems 
are problems of individual boys and girls, men and women. 
Every guidance worker would do well to follow the practice of 
one of our most successful counselors, who, when a student 
comes to her for counsel, closes her eyes and prays, “O Lord, help 
me to treat this boy as an individual.” 

2. Help Given by the School If we are to give adequate help, 
many things are necessary. We must reorganize and revitalize 
our schools; certain social, economic, and industrial changes 
must be made, and many new kinds of experts developed. These 
changes are extremely important for many other reasons but 
have their greatest value, so far as guidance is concerned, in 
assisting the individual to make wise decisions at the time of 
crises in his life. The chief ways in which the school helps the 
child in this process are: 

1. It attempts to help him to secure a clear idea of the necessity 
for securing adequate information about the results of various choices 
and, when possible, for delaying choice until such information is 
obtained. 

2. It assists him to secure adequate information and helps him to 
develop techniques that will enable him to secure such information 
when he needs it. 

3. It assists him to develop such habits, attitudes, interests, and 
ideals as will help him later in his choices. 

4. It provides tryout experiences, when possible, in the lines of 
activity which present themselves to him for choice, which need inter- 
pretation, and to which adjustments may be necessary. 

5. It assists him to analyze his information and experiences in order 
to find his points of strength and weakness and to select facts essential 
to wise choice. In doing this, it assists him to form the habit of 
analyzing facts and situations. 

• ^ '^tilizes the interests he has and helps him to find opportuni- 
ties for the development of interests in many other fields. 

. It gives him counsel and advice when needed and to the extent 
that IS needed. 

/ ^ outline of the help given by the school, we have stressed 
Ul the absolute dependence of wise choices upon facts and the 
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BASIC ASSUMPTIONS OF GUIDANCE AND 
PERSONNEL WORK 

We discussed, somewhat in detail, in Chap. I many of the con- 
ditions in modem society that make organized guidance and 
personnel work necessary. In order that there may be no con- 
fusion regarding the meaning and purpose of guidance, the fun- 
damental assumptions upon which the discussion of guidance in 
this book is founded will be stated and then discussed in detail. 

I. Staiement of Assumptions 

1. The differences between individuals in native capacity, abil- 
ities, and interests are significant. 

2. Variations within the individual are significant. 

3. Native abilities are not usually specialized. 

4. Race, color, and sex have little or no relation to aptitudes 
and abilities. 

5. Many important crises cannot be successfully met by young 
people without assistance. 

6. The school is in a strategic position to give the assistance 
needed. 

v/"?. Guidance is not prescriptive but aims at progressive ability 
for self-guidance. 

II. Differences between Inpividuai.s in Native Capacity, 
Abiuties, and Interests 

1. Differences in Native Capacity. It is generally believed 
that individuals differ widely in native capacity. We no longer 
hold to the opinion that all are bom equal in capacities any more 
than tiiat all are bom boys, or with red hair or brown eyes. In 
spite of this generally accepted principle, guidance, as well as 
otlier parts of education, sometimes seems to assume the oppo- 
site and bases its conclusions on tlie principle tliat anyone can 
101 
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. Tabu: XVII. Rakge w Inteujgexce 
Distribution of Intelligence among 905 Unselecled School Children * 


Intelligence Quotients 

Percentage 

136-145 

0.55 

126-135 

2.3 

116-125 

9.0 

106-115 

23.1 

96-105 

83.9 

80- 95 

20.1 

76- 85 

8.6 

66- 75 

2.3 

56- 65 

0.33 


* Termak, Ii. M., “The Measxiremenl of Intelligence/’ p. 66, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1916. (Vied by special permission of ike publisher.) 


Tadle X\Tn. Memobt Sp.oj roR Dions 


Bo}*s and Girk in the Elementary School * 




Kumber of digits recalled 
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97 

43 
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92 

138 

53 
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274 
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599 
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* IIcnraTOSE, II. J.. “Some iVspecls of the Jlcmory Sp.in Test: A Study in 
AwocbliOQ.” I’h.D. tljcsw. p. 21. Tlve Psychological Clinic Press, PhilatlelpliLt, 
1917. (Tables I and II combined.) {Used by special permission of the puWiVArr.) 
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become anything he chooses. All that he needs is proper assist- 
ance and the “will to do.” 

Although it is impossible, with present methods, to measure 
native capacity directly, accurate observations on young children 
and tests of rapidity of learning and quality of performance, as 
well as many other specialized tests, indicate a range of differ- 
ence in native capacity that is enormous. 

It is probably unnecessary here to discuss in detail the basis 
for this conclusion; it is too well known and too generally ac- 
cepted to need further demonstration. In order to indicate the 
general nature of the data, a few investigations will be cited as 
samples of the material available. 

Table XVII shows that 0.55 per cent of the 905 children had 
an I.Q. of 136 to 145; 2.3 per eent had an I.Q. of 126 to 135; and 
0.33 per cent had an I.Q. below 65. 

Table XVIII shows a great range in memory span in children 
of the same age. In nine-year-old children, the range is from a 
memory span of three to that of nine digits. 

Table XIX shows a wide range in reading ability in children 
of the same grade, ranging from a low score of between 0 and 
8.5 to a high score of 47. 

Table XX clearly shows a wide range in abilities in a number 
of different kinds of tests. As has been said, these do not test 
capacity directly, but capacity as influenced by training. They 
do serve, however, as a rough measure of native capacity as well 
as of present ability. 

Moreover, certain abilities have been analyzed and found un- 
mistakably to be dependent upon certain physical traits that 
are at least congenital if not actually hereditary. Capacity for 
vocal music is partly dependent upon shape, length, and thick- 
ness of vocal chords; size and position of resonance chambers; 
configuration of mouth and nasal cavities, etc. Persons without 
these, though they may have what is called “temperament,” 
artistic ability, lone imagery, pitch, and all the other abilities 
that go to make up vocal capacity, can never become singers of 
reno\vn. No amount of training will make up for these qualities 
tliat they lack. 

Recent studies in physiology and psychology indicate the im- 
portance of types of metabolism in determining or influencing 
human behavior. In general terms, metabolism is the continuous 
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Table XX. Range of Differences betweeen the Best and the Poorest 
EN A Series op Mental Tests * 



Best record 

Poorest record 

Ratio 

Memory span 

a words 

4 words 

1:2 

Memorizing 

1 minute 

4 minutes 

1:4 

E test 

25 seconds 

1 minute 30 seconds 

1:3.0 

Er test 

1 minute 30 seconds 

3 minutes 25 seconds 

1:2.3 

Opposites 

SO seconds 

1 minute 50 seconds 

1 1:1.37 

Genus-species 

45 seconds 

2 minutes 5 seconds 

, 1:2.8 

Addition 

31 seconds 

2 minutes 

1:3.9 

Subtraction 

20 seconds 

I minute 30 seconds 

1:4.5 

1:3.35 





• Starch, Dantel, “Educational Psychology,” p. SO, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1028. {Used by special permission of the publisher.) 


process by which living cells or tissues undergo chemical change. 
It consists of the slow combustion or burning of fuels together 
with the many accompanying reactions which take place in the 
multitude of cells in the body. This is a very intricate process 
that is characteristic of all living, growing things. The machin- 
ery of this is similar in man and higher animals but there are 
significant differences in the process beriveen men and animals. 
There are also significant differences between different human 
beings. There is evidence to show that “each human being has 
a metabolic pattern wliich differs in some respects from that of 
all his fellows." 

Just how important these differences in metabolic patterns are 
in the determination of human behavior and e.xactly how tliey 
function in this capacity we do not yet know. We do know that 
they ore vital factors in the following; ( 1 ) tendencies to become 
fat or lean, (2) reaction to drugs of various kinds, to vitamins, 
to the use of tobacco and alcohol, to elements that cause allergies, 
and (3) to color of hair and skin. They may also have great 
influence upon rates of learning and intelligence. We also know 
that, in large measure, metabolic patterns are hereditary'. It is, 
therefore, highly probable that such metabolic differences are 
detenniners of many traits of character and personality or at least 
profoundly affect them. 
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* Gar^-er, F. M., “Misplacement of Children in Grades Six, Seven, and Eight in a Large City School System.” Ph.D. thesis, p. 25, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1920. 
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Table XX. Range of Differences betweeen the Best and the Poorest 
EN A Series op Mental Tests ^ 



Best record ' 

Poorest record 

Ratio 

Memory span 

1 

8 words 

4 words 

1:2 

Memorizing 

1 minute 

4 minutes ^ 

l:+ 

E test 

25 seconds 

1 minute 30 seconds 

1:3.6 

Er test 

1 minute 30 seconds 

3 minutes 25 seconds 

1:2.3 

Opposites 

SO seconds 

1 minute 60 seconds 

1 1:1.37 

Genus-species 

45 seconds 

2 minutes 5 seconds 

1:2.8 

Addition 

31 seconds 

2 minutes 

1:3.9 

Subtraction 

20 seconds 

I minute 30 seconds 

1:4.5 

Average,.... 



1:3.35 


* Starch, Daniel, “Educational Psychologj*,” p. 30, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1928. (U^ed by special permission of ihe publisher.) 


process by which living cells or tissues undergo chemical change. 
It consists of the slow combustion or burning of fuels together 
with the many accompanying reactions which take place in the 
multitude of cells in the body. This is a very intricate process 
that is characteristic of all living, growing things. The machin- 
ery of this is similar in man and higher animals but there are 
significant differences in the process between men and animals. 
There are also significant differences between different human 
beings. There is evidence to show that "each human being has 
a metabolic pattern which differs in some respects from that of 
all his fellows." 

Just how important these differences in metabolic patterns are 
in the determination of human behavior and exactly how they 
function in this capacity we do not yet know. We do know that 
they are vital factors in the following: (1) tendencies to become 
fat or lean, (2) reaction to drugs of various kinds, to vitamins, 
to the use of tobacco and alcohol, to elements that cause allergies, 
and (3) to color of hair and skin. They may also have great 
influence upon rates of learning and intelligence. We also know 
that, in large measure, metabolic patterns arc hereditary. It is, 
therefore, highly probable that such metabolic differences are 
determiners of many traits of character and personality or at least 
profoundly affect them. 
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If these tentative conclusions prove to be valid they will indi- 
cate the necessity for a very careful investigation into the basic 
elements of human nature, especially those that are related to 
metabolic patterns. They also emphasize the increasing impor- 
tance of the physician, the nurse, and the psychologist in the 
processes of education and guidance. 

The controversies that have raged around the relative influ- 
ence of nature and nurture are chiefly concerned with the num- 
ber of differences that are due to each factor rather than with 
the existence of differences due to heredity. There can be little 
doubt of the importance of early environment as determining 
personality traits and interests and as permanently affecting gen- 
eral mental ability. Recent ej^erimentation has made us some- 
what more careful about attributing differences in present ability 
entirely to differences in heredity. They have not caused us to 
doubt the fact that hereditary differences are important. They 
have given us more hope that some of the inequalities present in 
young children may be removed by early stimulating experiences. 

2, AcceleratinQ Influence of Capacity. We must, then, take 
for granted that there is a wide range of differences in native 
capacity. Whether or not we agree on the question of the rela- 
tive influence of heredity and environment, we must admit that 
by the time the children come to school, and especially by the 
time they reach the seventh grade, these native capacities have 
been decidedly changed by their environment-their home and 
school life and other experiences. Original capacities that have 
been stimulated by home and school, or even merely allowed to 
develop, produce unusual abilities and result in increased differ- 
ences between tliose who have large capacities and those who 
have small capacities. The accelerating influence upon ability 
or achievement of any given capacity may be illustrated by n 
familiar law of physics. Native capacity may be thought of 
roughly as a constant force that produces acceleration. In 
physics, the formula for tlic total space passed over by a body 
acted upon by a constant force is 5 = Y>at% or the total space 
passed over equals one-half the constant" force, or acceleration, 
multiplied by the square of the time elapsed. Suppose, then, 
Henry' Ilrow’n has a capacity for learning Latin equal to 10, and 
John Smith lias a capacity of 5, Turn them loose on Latin for 
a given length of time, s.'iy five months, and let this time equal 5 
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periods a week or a total of 100 periods. Then the formulas that 
indicate the total accomplishment of each of the two boys will 
be as follows: 

Henry Brown, S = ^ 10 X lOO^ = 50,000 

John Smith, S ~ H 5 X 100® = 25,000 

In other words, in five months, Henry would have read twice as 
much as John. This might easily mean that Henry had com- 
pleted the entire requirements in Caesar in five months, while 
John had completed only one-half this amount. There can be 
little doubt that capacity does act as a constantly accelerating 
force, when individuals are allowed to develop naturally. 

3. Decreased Original Differences. Although it is true that dif- 
ferences in native capacity, if allowed to develop, result inevita- 
bly in greater differences, it is also true that ff inhibited they 
may result in decreased differences. Suppose two children start 
school together: one of them has marked originality and initia- 
tive; the other very little of either. Suppose they are assigned 
to the same teacher who does not believe in freedom or in de- 
veloping originality. She \vishes the children to do what she 
tells them and nothing else. In such an atmosphere, the child 
who has initiative and originality wll rapidly get into trouble 
and, if he is “intelligent,” \vill soon learn to curb his impulses to 
originate and to initiate things. Acted upon year after year by 
such inhibitions, the two will tend to become nearly alike: 
neither one will show initiative; they will both conform, at least 
insofar as schoolwork and outward manifestations are concerned. 
Wliile this effort to secure uniformity in action is harmful in the 
case of initiative, it is very helpful and necessary in inhibiting 
traits and manifestations that are harmful, such as expressions 
of anger and jealousy. The assumption that there are differ- 
ences does not imply that we should always attempt to make 
tliese differences greater; it often means that we should try to 
decrease them. But, in any case, we should recognize their 
existence. 

4. Function of the School. Children, then, have varying ca- 
pacities. Tliey have impulses to do many things, some of which 
are useful and some of which are harmful, and they have these 
impulses in varying degrees. It is the function of the school to 
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stimulate and reward useful impulses wherever found and to 
inhibit harmful impulses. It is, then, of the utmost importance 
that in school we find what impulses are useful to society and 
hence should be stimulated, and what are harmful and should 
be inhibited. There is great danger that school life will inWbit 
the very things that will be most useful later and even stimulate 
some that will be harmful later. 

We take, then, for our first assumption that there is a great 
range of difference in native capacities, in abilities, and in inter- 
ests among children in school. 

III. Vaiuations AvrmiN Indivtouals 
Not only is each individual different from other individuals, 
he is variable in many characteristics within himself and from 
day to day. Few children, even among those we call normal, 
progress in a uniform way in all phases of their development. 
Those physiological and mental characteristics that are usually 
associated with physiological maturation are by no means con- 
stant. At any given time the developing child may show certain 
characteristics or traits and be lacking in others. He may have a 
high degree of intellectual maturity and still be immature socially 
and intellectually. Moreover, young people vary from day to 
day so that there is no standard pattern of behavior upon which 
we can depend. No counselor, alone, can possibly cope with 
such variability; this burden must rest primarily upon the teacher 
who has daily and hourly contact with him. 

IV. Infuequency of Specialized Abilities 
Another basic assumption of guidance is that, on the whole, 
individuals are not endowed by nature with abilities so varied 
and specialized as to make it possible for them to succeed in only 
one specialized occupation. We are not here concerned with 
special interests or specific abilities that may have been devel- 
oped by the time the child enters school or reaches the grade 
where decision is necessary. These should always be taken into 
consideration. But they are not necessarily determinative. He 
can develop other interests. We are here dealing with the ex- 
tent to which his heredity determines his specialized abilities. 
Stated positively, our assumption is that the majority of indi* 
\iduals have abilities, as far as native endowment is concerned, 
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that will make it possible for them to be equally successful in any 
one of several related occupations. This assumption is basic 
for intelligent guidance. It should be carefully noted that this 
statement refers to innate, not acquired, abilities. Specialized 
abilities are developed by anyone who devotes himself to one 
line* or a group of related lines of activity. After training, spe- 
cialized abilities are present because such abilities are the object 
of such training. We are, however, here concerned with the 
individual before he undergoes such intensive training. To some 
extent, specialized training, especially in music, has often been 
received before die individual enters school, and hence special- 
ized ability is present very early. In most cases this is not true, 
and for this majority it is still true that when they enter school 
specialized abilities are rare. 

1. Efects on Method of Approach to Problems of Guidance. 
The entire method of approach to guidance problems depends 
upon the attitude one takes toward this assumption. If we be- 
lieve that individuals are endowed by nature with specialized 
abilities and that they will not be vocationally successful unless 
they find the specific occupations or jobs in which these specific 
abilities are manifested, the job of guidance would be, first, to 
find what the specific ability, ‘'the destiny,” of each individual is. 
Suppose, in the case of Henry Thatcher, we find that this specific 
ability is plumbing. We would next help him to secure training 
in plumbing; finally, we would assist him to find a plumbing job. 
The task is largely that of discovering what this one innate abil- 
ity is. If it happens that there are more “innate” plumbers than 
there is need for, then some are foredoomed to failure. If, on 
the contrary, we believe that specialized innate abilities are rare, 
we would say that this person could probably succeed in any 
one of a number of occupations: plumbing, stone masonry, plas- 
tering, carpentry, paper hanging, etc. (if these occupations are 
found to be closely related in abilities required). The first job 
of guidance would then be to discover the abilities, general in 
nature, possessed by the individual. If he had the abilities that 
would enable him to succeed in a certain group of occupations, 
the selection of an occupation from this group of related occu- 
pations would depend upon a variety of factors, ^Vllether he 
would go into plumbing or carpentry would depend upon 
whether he was more interested in one than the other; upon what 
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differences there were between the two occupations in the char- 
acter of the work, in the chance of advancement, in remunera- 
tion, in the possibility of getting a job. In other words, his suc- 
cess would not be predetermined by certain innate, variously 
specialized abilities, but by other factors, many of which are 
capable of being controlled. 

2. Evidence jor the Assumption. It may well be asked what 
evidence we have that will enable' us to decide which of these 
two principles is correct. We must admit that, so far, we have 
insufficient precise data to make a decision one way or another 
absolutely certain. The very nature of the problem makes it 
exceedingly difficult to solve. No one can live his life once and 
then begin afresh and live it over again; we cannot enter one 
occupation, leave it, and enter another uninfluenced by the ex- 
perience in the first occupation. Ordinarily, if one is success u 
in one line of work, he remains in it and does not change to 
another. In spite of this difficulty, there are certain investiga- 
tions and observations that caimot fail to carry considerable 
weight. , 

a. Element of Chance in the Selection of Occupations. In the 
first place, various studies of the methods of choosing occupa- 
tions and of securing jobs show clearly that in most cases this 
selection has been largely by chance; the possibility of getting 
a job, the chance remark of a friend, the random choice of one 
who did not know what he wanted to do; all these and many 
more have been the determining factors in selection. The pro- 
portion of successes following such selection are too great to he 
attributed to the mere probability that those who were success- 
ful hit by accident upon the one job that would ensure their 
success. One might, it is true, attribute each of these successes 
to a special act of Providence in leading the man to the particular 
job that was predetermined for him. But the same reasoning 
would lead us to conclude that Providence was very discriminat- 
ing and very partial, or else that the same power led some men 
to choose jobs for which they were unfitted and, therefore, fore- 
doomed to failure. If Providence were responsible, it woul 
scarcely be possible for a mere human to determine which cases 
of success were due to the one attitude and which to the other 
Tliis, then, seems to be an indication, though a very slight one, 
that abilities are not narrowly specialized. 
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b. Success in Different Occupations. There are also numer- 
ous cases in which a man who has been successful in one occu- 
pation has, for some reason, changed to another occupation and 
has been equally successful in the second one. He may have 
been employed by a firm that failed, making it necessary for him 
to seek other employment. Many men employed before the 
two World Wars came back after a few years to find their jobs 
gone and themselves under necessity of changing their occupa- 
tions. Many were equally successful in the new occupations. 
These cases, though not numerous enough to enable us to draw 
definite conclusions, seem to indicate the validity of the assump- 
tion diat abilities are not specialized in any narrow way. 

c. Complex Abilities Required btj Occupations. Another argu- 
ment for this point of view is fximished by the occupations them- 
selves. Occupations, on the whole, involve many different kinds 
of activity. Success in any one is not due to the possession of 
a single specialized ability, quality, or characteristic. It is due 
to a complex of these abilities or characteristics, each one of 
which is more or less specialized. This fact is fully attested by 
the various analyses of jobs, both activity analyses (the listing of 
things that workers have to do), and ability analyses (the listing 
of abilities that one must possess in order to be successful). 
Thus, an occupation, x, may demand that one who is successful 
should have abilities c, b, c, and d. But successful workers do 
not all have the same degree of diese specialized abilities. We 
do not know, and cannot determine at present, what combination 
of abilities makes for success. It is probable that any one of sev- 
eral combinations of these abilities may produce success: 

o + b + + 2d == S 

2a -f H6+4c-f- i^=S 
Ma + 3& + = <5 

That is, a large amount of one ability may make up for a lack 
in another. Some persons allege that Mary Garden did not have 
as fine a voice as certain other opera singers who were distinctly 
less successful than she. However, her beauty, her stage pres- 
ence, her ability as an actress, and her general personality 
atoned for alleged vocal limitations and contributed to her suc- 
cess. If this is true, it would be extremely difficult to think of 
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general ability, such as would ensure success in any occupation, 

as being possessed in a specialized way by anyone. 

d. The Same Abilities Often Required by Different Occupa- 
tions. Job analysis has also shown that many occupations involve 
the same situations, the same or similar activities, and necessitate 
the same or very similar abiliUes and characteristics. The law- 
yer, the physician, the preacher, some types of engineer, and 
the teacher all deal with other people, and their jobs involve 
the ability to get along with men and women. Success in each 
profession depends upon certain so-called “personality trai^. 
Each also demands the ability to complete successfully work in 
a college or higher institution. Other qualities and abilities that 
are common to all of these might easily be listed. Some one 
occupation may demand more of one quality than does another, 
it is true, but it is also true that a lack of one quality often is 
overcome by an abundance of another. The superior skill o 
a surgeon may overcome a lack of personality; the good work- 
manship of a dentist may make up for a lack of gentleness. 
Normal human beings are not totally lacking in some one char- 
acteristic or another but usually possess a fair degree of many 
characteristics. If this is true, and it seems beyond reasonable 
doubt, the possession of abilities a, c, and d may indicate that 
one may be successful in several occupations w, x, y, or z. Even 
among those occupations that seem most specialized, the artis- 
tic, it is by no means clear that they are necessarily narrowly 
specialized. There is no occupation of “musician,” but there are 
violinists, cometists, pianists, harpists, vocalists, etc. Are abili- 
ties in these narrowly specialized? Is one bom to be a pianist 
and not a violinist, a harpist and not a cometist? We know 
that there are certain fundamental abilities underlying each one 
of these specialized occupations, such as rhythm, tone imagery* 
pitch, and, except for the vocalist, ability to achieve certain skill 
in manipulation of the fingers. Given these abilities, one might, 
conceivably, achieve at least a moderate success in any one of 
the occupations mentioned. Most great musicians are able per- 
formers on more than one kind of instrument. 

e. Correlation between Abilities. Still another line of ap- 
proach in the proof of the assumption that specialized abilities 
are rare is that offered by studies showing the correlation be- 
tween various abilities that make for success in schoohvork 
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Many such studies have been made. A sample of such studies 
is given for purposes of illustration (see Table XXI). 

TADtij XXI. CorniEHTioxa among Abiuties in School Subjects ^ 


Arithmetic and language. 0,85 

Arithmetic and geography 0.83 

Arithmetic and history. 0.73 

Arithmetic and reading 0.67 

Arithmetic and spelling 0.55 

Language and geography 0.85 

Language and history 0.77 

Language and reading 0.83 

Language and spelling 0.71 

Geography and history 0.81 

Geography and reading 0.80 

Geography and spelling 0.52 

History and reading 0.67 

History and spelling 0.37 

Beading and spelling 0.55 


* Starch, Daniel, "Educational Psychology,” p. 62, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1928. {Utcd by special permiision of the -publisher.) 

A coefficient of correlation is a measure of the relationship 
between two qualities, attributes, etc. Correlations range from 
+1 to —1. Suppose we were trying to find what relationship 
exists between a student’s marks in algebra and in French. A 
correlation of 0 would mean that the mark he receives in algebra 
is absolutely no indication of what he would get in French, and 
otce versa. If he got a mark of "A” in algebra, he might fail in 
Frenchj he might get a “D” or a ‘'C” or even an “A.” You 
could not predict what his mark in French would be. If the 
correlation were H-l, we could say with certainty that, if he got 
a mark of “A” in algebra, he would get a mark of “A” in French. 
If he failed in French, he would also fail in algebra. A correla- 
tion of —1 would mean that, if he received a mark of “A” in 
algebra, he would fail in French; that is, that the trvo abilities 
were opposed to one another. Coefficients of from -fO.30 to 
+0.50 mean that a mark of “A” in French indicates that the mark 
in algebra will be likely to be average or above, though there 
will be cases where the mark will be lower still. Other things 
being equal, the higher the positive coefficient becomes, the 
greater is tlie probability of agreement behveen the marks and. 
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consequently, the greater the probability that the presence of 
one ability means the presence of the other ability, or even that 
there is an ability common to both. Any coefficient of 0.50 or 
above is considered significant, provided the P.E. is not large. 

The coefficients shown in the table are raw coefficients, not 
corrected for attenuation, and make the abilities seem less closely 
correlated than they really are. They certainly warrant the in- 
terpretation that the pupil who is good, mediocre, or poor in a 
given subject is likely to be good, mediocre, or poor to some- 
what the same, but not equal, degree in all other subjects so far 
as his abilities are concerned. Such lack of agreement as does 
exist is due probably to a difference of interest and industry on 
the part of the pupil in different subjects at different times and 
not to a real difference in abilities in the various fields. Thus 
spelling ability correlates apparently less closely with ability in 
other subjects than abilities in these other subjects correlate 
among themselves. The upshot of the whole problem concern- 
ing the variation in the combination of traits, or the extent to 
which different amounts of mental traits accompany one another, 
may fairly be stated as follows: 

First, no negative correlations exist either among the abilities in- 
volved in school subjects or among the special mental functions meas- 
ured by special tests. . . . Second, intellectual and scholastic abilities 
are for the most part closely correlated.^ 

This means that specialized abilities are not present. 

f. Absence of Innate Special Abilities {Hazlitt). One of the 
best treatments of the entire subject of specialized ability is 
found in a book by Victoria Hazlitt.^ A few quotations will 
serve to show the point of view presented. The first quotation 
refers to the question of whether or not special ability is innate: 

, scientific point of view it is impossible to think of special 

a^ i ities as innate in this way. As we have seen, all the special abili- 
ties that come to light in experimental inquiries are specific to the 

' Starch, Daniel, “Educational Psychology,” pp. 62-64, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1928. 

2 Hazutt, Victoria, "Ability, a Psychological Study,” p, 53, The Mac- 
New York, 1926. (Used by special permission of ihe 

puhlishcr.) 
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material. It would be as absurd to say that a man is bora with special 
abilities for these activities as that he is born with a special organ 
for taking snuff. This view which we have supported from the re- 
sults of experimental psychology is adopted on quite other grounds 
by so eminent a biologist and anthropologist as Prof. Elliot Smith. 
He says: 

*Tt would ill become me as a biologist to attempt to minimize the 
vast role, played by heredity in determining the physical structure 
and the mental and moral aptitudes of every individual, and the varia- 
tion in the average levels of attainment to which these hereditary 
qualities are subject in different races. But it is necessary to empha- 
size the fact that, so far as innate mental and moral characteristics 
are concerned, it is merely a vaguely defined and more or less gen- 
eralized aptitude that is inherited, and not any special kind of ability 
or congenital propensity towards good or evil behavior . . . the direc- 
tion in which these aptitudes find expression is determined by the in- 
dividual’s personal experience and by his environment.” 

Dr. Hazlitt believes that emotional drive is a prime factor in 
determining the direction of one's activities and that this drive 
is determined by the early experiences of each individual. 

We have throughout assumed the factor of drive as essential to all 
forms of activity. In the present state of our knowledge it is quite 
impossible to show in detail how the degree of drive towards one 
activity differs from that towards anoffier. although it is common 
knowledge that it does. It may be that the differentiation comes 
from the varying strength of instinctive drives in the individual. It 
cannot, however, be proved that there are innate differences in the 
strength of instinctive tendencies. Even if there are such differences, 
it is difficult to see how they determine such specific differences as 
appear in abilities. For instance, a man has the instinct of curiosity 
to a high degree; will he be an astronomer, a bacteriologist, or merely 
an eavesdropper? A more verifiable and certain cause of the differen- 
tiation in drive lies in the emotional and instinctive setting of the 
individual’s early experiences in regard to any given subject matter. 
Let this setting be favourable and he will tend to pursue his activities 
in relatioti to the particular subject matter; let it be unfavourable and 
the field will become a limbo of impenetrable gloom through which 
he avoids making any unnecessary journeys. Throughout life af- 
fective experiences tell on the activities and the abilities of the indi- 
vidual, but there can be no doubt that it is the early ones that are the 
most potent in creating the illusion of innate special abilities.* 

* Ibid., pp. 56, 57. 
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She takes up for special consideration musical and artistic 
geniuses such as Chopin. Handel, Mozart, Michelangelo, Corot, 
and Hogarth, showing in each case the presence of several abih- 
ties and significant childhood experiences. She concludes as 
follows: 

It seems fair to claim that the details that are available favour the 
view that genius in art does not rest on the inheritance of a special 
ability, but on the possession of general capacity in proportion to 
the greatness of the art, together with some determining experiences 
in early childhood.* 

In the same way, men of exceptional prominence in science 
and mathematics are considered. This leads up to the conclu- 
sion, quoted from Dr. Johnson in the “Life of Cowley,' ‘The 
true genius is a man of large general powers, accidentally deter- 
mined to some particular direction.” 

Dr, Hazlitt sums up some important conclusions as follows: 

The view of ability that has been suggested may be summarized 
in relation to the version of the Parable of the Talents, in which one 
man received five talents, another two talents, and the third one talent. 
The number of talents which each man is originally given, corresponds 
in our theory to his degree of intelligence, i.e., Ae degree to which 
his experiences are conBuent. As in the parable, so in the case of 
mental gifts, all are not equally endowed. The original endowment 
may be used in a number of ways. However it is used, it will lead to 
the development of special abilities. The drive to use it in one way 
or another comes from the person’s emotional and instinctive nature 
in relation to the exigencies of the environment. The man who hid 
his talents in the earth suffered from fear and resentment, Dr. Burt’s 
depressing emotions. In some cases he suffers from a lack of any 
attractive venture in which to invest it, in others, from a mere lack 
of the invigorating emotions. The man who has many talents 
good general capacity) seems almost sure to invest them, even if noth- 
ing better presents itself than the mere manipulation of numbers. 
While the facts seem to show that a man with good general capacity 
may, m unfavourable circumstances, develop only one narrow line 
of interest, the chances are in favour of his interests being broad.® 

* Ibid., p. 65. 

® Ibid., p, 74. 
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This view, so ably presented by Dr. Hazlitt, clearly points to 
the general nature of innate abilities; when special abilities do 
manifest themselves, they are due to early experiences and 
training. 

g. Evidence for Special Abilities {Hollingworth). In at least 
partial opposition to this point of view is the discussion by 
Dr, Leta S. Hollingworth.® She takes the position that special- 
ized talent does exist in certain lines, notably music, drawing, 
and possibly certain forms of mechanical ability. A few quota- 
tions will serve to present this point of view. 

(1) Music 

Within the range of intellect which is sufficient for understanding 
and executing the directions for the tests, musical sensitivity shows 
no reliable correlation with general intelligence. Intellectually gifted 
children are distributed just as unselected children are in sensitivity 
to pitch, intensity, consonance, and rhythm, and in tonal memory. 

Musical sensitivity is inborn and probably cannot be increased in 
any respect by training. If the various elements are not present in 
amount and combination constituting gift for music, no course of 
training will supply the lack. This is not to say that ultimate achieve- 
ment, for those who are gifted, does not depend upon training. 
Achievement arises from trained capacity.’^ 

(2) Drawing 

Various investigators, notably Ayer and Manuel, have shown that 
ability to represent objects by drawing is little, if at all, related to gen- 
eral intelligence. Children who test in the highest percentile for 
intellect may or may not excel in draughtsmanship. A very stupid 
child may surpass a very bright child in this kind of performance. It 
is possible for a child gifted in drawing to surpass an intellectually 
gifted child in diis respect, even if die former is far below average 
in I.Q. 

In certain kinds of drawing, however, general intelligence is a 
factor. Success in these can be attained only by persons who are so 
fortunate as to combine a high degree of intelligence with a high 
degree of special talent. Analytical drawing, symbolic d^a^ving. and 

® HoLLiNCWonTK, Leta S., “Gifted Children: Their Nature and Nurture,” 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1926. {Used by special permission 
of the publisher.) 

nbid., pp. 204, 207. 
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caricature call for such a combination. We find, therefore, that ability 
in these branches of drawing is correlated with I.Q. though not 
closely, because there are so many of the highly intelligent who lack 
the special gift for drawing.® 

(3) Mechanical Ability. The case for special abilities in me- 
chanical lines is not so strong as that for abilities in music and 
drawing. Dr. Hollingworth reviews investigations of Thorn- 
dike, Stenquist, and others and states that a correlation of 0.40 
has been found between general intelligence and mechanical 
ability. This is positive and does indicate a relationship, but, so 
far as can now be determined, a low correlation. She says that 
we must await further experimentation before we can come to 
any definite conclusion regarding the relationship between spe- 
cial ability” in mechanical lines and general ability or intelli- 
gence, 

A possible explanation of specialized abilities is given by Dr. 
Hollingworth. 

The question as to why certain capacities should be thus dissociated 
from general intelligence has called forth interesting speculations. We 
do not know the answer to the question. The suggestion arises that 
these special talents may owe their lack of correlation with intelligence 
to their close involvement with special anatomical structures outside 
the cortex. Mental functions which depend relatively little upon 
equipment of eye, ear, or hand, but essentially upon the sensitivity and 
integrity of the cortical neurones, might be expected to show a close 
relationship among themselves, constituting what should properly be 
called intelligence. Those which depend very largely upon structures 
outside the brain might be expected to differ Nvidely in quality from 
the former. Certainly, drawing, music, and mechanical ability, for 
example, involve, eye, ear, and muscle to a much greater extent than 
does abstract thinking. These, being functions of specialized ana- 
tomical structures as well as of the brain, might be expected to show 
specialization in performance.® 

h. Conclusion. So far as guidance is concerned, we agfo® 
rather with Hazlitt than with Hollingworth. We rest upon the 
assumption that innate abilities are not usually specialized; that 
success in a certain group of related vocations or schools or 

^Ibid., pp. 209, 210. 

® Ibid., p. 203- 
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studies is determined more by interests early developed, by 
facilities, by openings, by opportunities in the particular locality 
or region where the individual is located. Our present knowl- 
edge, incomplete as it is, indicating as it does the possibility of 
innate specialized abilities in music and art, necessitates con- 
stant watchfulness to detect indications of special abilities in 
these lines even though they may not be accompanied by general 
abilities in other lines of activity. We should, however, remem- 
ber that specialized abilities may have been developed by the 
time the children reach us. These should always be taken into 
account and utilized. 

V. Abilities and Afittudes Not Dependent upon Race, Color, 
OR Sex 

Repeated experiments and investigations have failed to show 
any significant differences in aptitudes or abilities that can be 
traced to race, color, or sex. Social customs, inhibitions, lack of 
opportunities, background, education, and many other factors 
do produce differences that are important but these factors are 
factors that society can and does change from one generation to 
another. The differences observed are not present in die germ 
plasm; they are due not to heredity but to social inheritance. 

VI. Need fob Assistance in Meeting Certain Crises 

This assumption is so self-evident as to need no comment. 
No valid system of education can be based upon the idea that 
what the child wants is always best for him or that he manfs 
everything that he needs. Education has certain goals or ob- 
jectives; these objectives have been determined by a developing 
and developed society. Children are not prepared by nature 
for membership in society; their natural desires and impulses 
fit them only for a very low state of existence; these cannot be 
relied upon to point the way to adjustment to modem society. 
Our problem is to utilize the native impulses and desires of the 
child in leading liim along a pathway, new and strange to him, 
built by the race in its upward development. The child has no 
innate powers that will enable him to select the best road. ^Ve 
must effectively build up in him the ability to choose his oum 
way, but this must be done very gradually and with infinite care. 
At each stage of his development, he should show progress in his 
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ability to solve his ovvn problems. Young people in high sehool 

and College should already be able to -eet 

gently. When they can. they should be allowed to do so. B 

Ldem society with its increasing complexity and the resulting 

interdependence of all its parts has created .^Jbtattons that are 

totally beyond the power of the average individual to meet wit 

out help. 

VII. SinATEGic Position of the Sqiool in Guidance 

This assumption is also self-evident. This is the P^^iaiy rea- 
son for the establishment of the school-to guide and as«st the 
child in his education and training. Because of its special an 
intimate knowledge of the pupils abilities, because of its long 
and close contact with the pupil, because of its dismtereste 
character, and also because of its opportunity, the public schoo 
is in a position to render peculiarly valuable guidance. It mus 
accept this responsibility. Saying this is not saying that e 
school is efficiently organized to provide guidance in aU us 
phases. Much remains to be done along this line before we 
can make any claim to efficiency. But upon the basic assump- 
tion of the possibility of help being given by the school there can 
be no diffierence of opinion. 


VIII. GmDANCE AS PaoCBESSlVE SELF-DUlECnON. NoT 
Pbesckiption 

1. Borfc for All Education. This assumption is "basic, not only 
for guidance but also for all education. It is an assumption that 
finds ready acceptance verbally, but that, in practice, is often 
violated. The meaning of the principle is that the purpose o 
guidance is to develop the ability of each individual to take care 
of himself, to stand on his own feet and not be dependent upon 
others. It is recognized that this is a gradual process and in* 
volves placing upon each individual only as much responsibility 
at any time as he can assume with a fair degree of probable 
success; that may mean very little for some persons. But the 
end is clear— not continued reliance upon external help, but more 
or less complete independence, dependent upon the ability or 
each individual to stand alone. 

This assumption demands a certain type of guidance, a cer- 
tain method. It does not mean determining for the individual 
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at each step what he should do or should not do, but rather help- 
ing him to secure the information and experience that will en- 
able him to select his course, to choose for himself what he will 
do. It docs not mean that we would tell the boy entering high 
school to take the college preparatory course, but tliat we should 
talk over with him what he plans to do after he gets through high 
school and help him to get a clear idea of what course he must 
take in order to do what he wants to do in life. If it is to be- 
come a physician or a la\vyer or an engineer, his problem is 
solved; he must take a course in high school that will enable him 
to go to college. WTien this is clear, he makes his own choice; 
he needs no advice from his teacher. 

2. Negative Prescription. Society will, of course, determine 
and maintain certain qualifications for definite types of occupa- 
tions and exclude all who do not have these qualifications. This 
is done for the sake of safety, for the public good. For example, 
society bars anyone who is color-blind from becoming a loco- 
motive engineer; it should do the same for drivers of automo- 
biles. It prescribes certain qualifications for entering law, medi- 
cine, teaching, and engineering. Those who do not have the 
qualifications cannot enter these occupations. For these, guid- 
ance involves negative prescription. This field of negative pre- 
scription will doubtless be extended as society develops and as 
specialization becomes increasingly necessary. On the whole, 
however, the purpose of guidance is positive, not negative, and, 
like that of all education, aims to build up the ability to guide 


one’s self. 
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AND PERSONNEL WORK 



Chapter V 

GENERAL METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 

I. Distinction between Kinds op Investigation with 
Relation to Gihdance 

At this point it is necessary for us to distinguish clearly be- 
tween research as conducted by experts, and investigations un- 
dertaken by students under the direction of teachers. Each of 
these is essential to an effective guidance program. 

1. Research htj Experts. Research by experts aims to discover 
new truth; when discovered, this new truth is used in various 
ways: (1) to give new material for courses and curricula, (2) to 
form the basis for the organization of schools and colleges and 
for the improvement of methods of teaching, (3) to promote 
necessary legislation, especially that relating to school attend- 
ance and conditions of labor, (4) to give students trustworthy 
information on important topics where they are not able to 
secure it for themselves, (5) to furnish tools for the counselor. 
From one point of view this type of investigation forms the back- 
ground for guidance; it is one of the necessary elements in the 
preparation of the guidance worker in order that he may guide 
properly. From this point of view investigation itself is not 
guidance but is a fundamental prerequisite for it. 

2. Student Investigations. Investigations undertaken by stu- 
dents also aim to reveal truth, but this truth is not usually or 
necessarily new truth. The purpose is not primarily to discover 
new truth, hut to train the individual so that he can get reliable 
facts when he needs them.' It also aims to impress facts and 
tlieir significance more firmly on the mind of the student. It 
is a teaching device— a method of guiding the student; it is, 
in essence, the laboratory method at its best. 

3. Both Methods Essential to Guidance. From this discus- 
sion it is clear that the two kinds of investigation are in many 
respects quite different in method and in purpose. Both, how- 
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"It is an extraordinary circumstance that so large a portion of 
our students come up to the spring of their senior year with little 
or no plan for the future, with no decision as to the field of work 
which they will enter and frequently with little or no knowledge 
of what opportunities are offered by the world of affairs to the 
college graduate. ... As Ume goes on, the day arrives when 
they simply must have a job and so they jump at the first 
one which comes along, regardless of its intrinsic merits or 
defects, and equally regardless of the likelihood that they can 
succeed in it. . . . 

"Two things at least require to be done, neither of which can 
be accomplished instantly, but upon wliich a beginning can 
certainly be made, granted interest in the problem and moder- 
ate financial means wherewith to bring it to pass. 

"There is, in the first place, need for a carefully organized 
bureau where accurate current information could be obtained. 

"The second great need is a personnel service which would 
help the student to determine with some exactness for him- 
self what his real qualifications are and in what field of en- 
deavor he can hope to be successful. . . . 

"One can hardly visualize the University venturing at this 
stage to give a youth, on the basis of any psychological exami- 
nation, definite positive advice to enter a given calling. But 
it is easy to see how, with judicious advisers working with a 
more or less common-sense technique, using well-recognized 
personnel rating systems and supported by such psychological 
methods as can be matured, a boy who desires it may be given 
help of really first-rate consequence in coming to a fuller un- 
derstanding of his own powers and possibilities.” 

Extract from the 1924-1925 report of President James Row- 
land Angell, of Yale University, The Yale Alumni Weekly, 
35-.e88. Mar. 12, 1926. 
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ever, are essential to guidance. One is of no 'vithout the 
Other for the student cannot be guided without the facts dis- 
covered by the expert and the facts themselves are worse than 
useless for guidance unless they are Etted into the needs o 
some student. Then, too, the difference is not so great as mig 
be supposed. The two methods often overlap and both are 
frequently a part of the same investigation. When students arc 
investigating, we attempt to have them use scientific methods 
-the same methods as those used by experts. Not only this, 
but many investigations are cooperative undertakings, w ere 
students and teachers are working together to discover some 
facts that are essential for guidance- The teacher needs to know 
the facts to enable him to guide the student; the student needs 
to know them to enable himself to be guided. Both need the 
same information although each uses it differently. 

Again, when the expert or the teacher is trying to discover 
facts about the student, that is, when the student himself be- 
comes the subject of investigation, research by the teacher is 
inseparably connected with the investigation by the student of 
himself. He is helped by the teacher to discover facts about 
himself and to draw conclusions about himself; this is distinctly 
a guidance process. The student himself cannot ordinarily be 
the subject of investigation without his own cooperation, and 
this cooperation becomes, or should become, a part of the process 
of guiding him. 

It will thus be seen that, although some parts of the investi- 
gation necessary for guidance may not be a part of the actual 
process of guiding (investigation by the teacher is not guiding), 
it is impossible and unwise to try to make any sharp distinction 
between them. In the same way, it would be unwise to separate 
the discussion of the machinery by which guidance is admin- 
istered from the discussion of guiding students. Guidance com- 
mittees are not guidance, nor are records, nor research work; 
but all are so intimately connected that it would be unreasonable 
to try to separate them. Both make up guidance and both are 
necessary to it. If we should omit either, we would have no 
guidance at all in the true meaning of the word. 

4. Purpose of the Chapter. The purpose of this chapter is to 
discuss the methods that are used by different members of the 
school staff who engage in scientific investigation of individuals, 
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school conditions, and occupations in order to obtain reliable 
facts. The second kind of investigation, that by high-school 
students, will be discussed in Chap. XIX; the combination of the 
hvo, when investigation becomes a part of the guidance process, 
\vill be touched upon in Chap. VI. 

II. Need for Scieniific Investigattox in Guidance 

1. Basis of Intelligent Choice. If the aims and purpose set 
forth in Chap. Ill are valid, certain corollaries become at once 
apparent. Intelligent choices cannot be made unless the indi- 
vidual has facts upon which to base his choices. This seems so 
self-evident as to need no emphasis, but men and women, as 
well as boys and girls, are continually making choices of the 
most vital importance to themselves and to society with no 
knowledge of the facts and often without caring to know the 
facts. People marry, they bear and raise children, they choose 
occupations, they vote for important officials and for or against 
laws that, on the surface, would seem to improve conditions, 
and they make these choices without the slightest regard for the 
facts that are in their possession, or that they could easily 
secure, and that would help them to make a Nvise choice. It 
is little wonder that many hasty marriages result in disaster, 
that children so often must go through life handicapped hy the 
results of faulty nutrition, or half-blinded through improper 
care during an attack of measles; nor is it strange that they often 
go astray. We cannot wonder that the ward boss, the grafter, 
and tlie professional politician still flourish. 

2. Need for Research in Guidance. The entire field of edu- 
cation as well as the field of guidance is peculiarly in need of 
scientific research. It is difficult to get real facts regarding 
different phases of the educational process. There are so many 
variable factors-children with vaiy'ing abilities and with differ- 
ent social and economic backgrounds; teachers nith different 
personalities, using different methods; varying demands on the 
school, and many other factors difficult if not impossible to 
control-all tliese, combined with tlie crudity of our present 
metliods of measurement and the scarcity of wclMrained re- 
search workers, make tlie task of research a very difficult one. 

In addition to these very' real obstacles, and probably p.artly 
as the result of lliem, there is the further difficulty that nearly 
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everyone, teacher as well as citizen, thinks that his experience 
qualifies him to make correct judgments regarding all matters ot 
education. No matter how good a school may be, some group 
of citizens will always be found ready to criticize it, usually 
because it no longer uses the methods of a bygone generation, 
because it has been unable to supply the intelligence that heredity 
has denied, or because it has been unsuccessful in preparing the 
student to meet requirements which have been set up by colleges 
fearful of their standards and which have little or no significance 
in judging the ability to do college work. 

Teachers are partly responsible for the general attitude as- 
sumed by the public. We have too often dealt in generalities 
and have been content to express our purposes and objectives in 
high-sounding phrases; we have refused to think of teaching as 
a science but have preferred to call it only an art; we have 
declared that the best, the spiritual, results of teaching are 
not measured by tests and scales and can never be so measured. 
Teachers are easily deceived regarding the result of their efforts. 
We frequently find what we want to find; the attitude of the 
real scientist is rare indeed. 

These difficulties make the task of the educational charlatan 
and the guidance quack particularly easy. We are peculiarly 
susceptible to the alluring advertisement of anyone who claims 
to know a short cut to success, to be able to give us a key that 
will open up in a moment facts that can usually be found only 
after laborious effort and painstaking research. The only result 
of adopting these methods is disaster and disillusionment. 

It is of the utmost importance that we develop a technique 
that will enable us to secure significant facts, that we develop 
the conviction that facts can be obtained only by careful, pains- 
taking, time-consuming effort, and that we so train young people 
that they will want facts and then use these facts after they get 
them. 


III. Limitations or the Research Attitude 
At this point it may be well to point out some dangers in- 
herent in the extreme research attitude. The discussion seems 
to indicate that the proper order of procedure in guidance is 
(1) get all the facts, (2) guide. The danger of attempting to 
guide without important facts has properly been stressed, but 
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we should not think of the process of getting facts as always 
distinct from guidance, as we sometimes do. Another danger is 
even greater, that we wait until all the facts are in before we try 
to guide at all. In the first place, we can never get all the facts 
even all the important ones; in the second place, the need for 
help will often be past, the decision made, before we get all the 
facts; in the third place, while we are assembling the facts the 
individual changes and the elements in the problem may change. 
The procedure of the psychiatrist and the social worker de- 
scribed in Chap. X has many important implications for guid- 
ance. This procedure keeps consciously and continually in mind 
the adjustment of the individual. It is not concerned so much 
with getting the facts as with helping the individual to adjust 
himself; "guide as you go.” Facts about previous experiences, 
family life, economic conditions, should help the counselor to 
understand more fully the problems of the counselee, but the 
very effort to get facts, the fact-seeking attitude of the counselor, 
may seriously interfere with the process of guidance. A sympa- 
thetic, intelligent counselor who knows very few facts about the 
counselee may by skillful questioning and suggestion guide his 
thinking in such a way as to lead to the solution of the problem. 
To be successful, such a procedure requires special abilities and 
skills not possessed by the ordinary teacher or by the ordinary 
counselor. In the hands of experienced, well-trained counselors 
it is often very effective. This point of view does not minimize 
the importance of facts; we need all that we can get. It is dan- 
gerous to rush in and attempt to help an individual when we 
k*now nothing about him. The best counselor can be much more 
effective if he knows the basic facts about the individual. It 
merely stresses the truth that getting facts is not guidance. 
Guidance, especially in cases of severe maladjustment, is a 
therapeutic process and is concerned with the adjustment of the 
individual; it begins with the first contact with the individual 
and ends only when the adjustment has been made or when the 
individual no longer needs help. 
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Chapter VI 


USE OF SCHOOL RECORDS IN STUDYING THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

I. Studying the Individuai, 

1. tJeed for Study of the Indioidual. The most important 
study to be undertaken is the study of the individual. We need 
to know the facts about each student; these are of vital impor- 
tance. Although we are continually in touch with students, it is, 
nevertheless, very difficult to secure reliable data about them! 
Knowledge of pupil needs and of the probable effect of the help 
planned are indispensable for effective guidance. 

2. Studying the Indioidual as a Part of the Guidance Process. 
In Chap. V, it was stated that, when the individual himself is 
the subject of investigation, the process of investigation becomes 
a part of the method of guiding him. This is very important 
for two reasons. (1) We cannot secure certain facts about 
students without their cooperation. This cooperation can be 
secured only when the student feels the value of the facts to be 
obtained. In order to create in him a sense of the value of such 
accurate information about himself, we must try to help him 
secure it at the time when he needs it. By helping him to get 
the facts when he needs them, we enable him to use them in the 
solution of his problem; that is, he is guided. (2) Teachers, and 
especially investigators, are likely to think of themselves as 
individuals who are merely impersonal investigating agencies 
who must analyze the student, secure certain facts about him, 
and then pass these facts on to him in suitable doses at appro- 
priate times. In some ways this is exactly what takes place, 
but it is by no means the whole truth. The pupil himself is an 
active agent in the entire guidance process. We must continually 
be on our guard against tliinking of the process of guidance as 
steering rather than guiding. A very essential part of the guid- 
ance of the pupil is the very process of securing facts about him. 
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It should, however, again be emphasized that securing facts 
about individuals, while indispensable to guidance, is not guid- 
ance unless the individual is assisted in the selection of facts, in 
choosing methods of securing facts, or in interpreting them. 

3. Facts Important to Secure. What facts about students are 
important for us to secure? Of course, any fact that can have 
any bearing upon choices now or later is important. Potential y, 
every fact is valuable, but we cannot hope to obtain them all. 
Completely adequate guidance can be given only when we have 
the most important facts about the individual. Tliese include 
information not only concerning the various phases of his work 
at school but his family history, home conditions, general out- 
side associations, his health, and his whole outlook upon life. 
To secure all of this information and to make sure that it is 
reliable, we need a body of experts of all kinds. This it is not 
now possible to obtain, both because such experts are rare and 
because we do not have available the money to secure them. 

A few schools are fortunate enough to be able to command 
the services of a number of such experts, and we may confidently 
look forward to a time when most schools will be thus provided. 
It will be a slow process but, when the value of expert help is 
made clear, we shall find a way to secure it. At present, the 
majority of schools have only the regular teaching staff upon 
which to draw for assistance. We are thus placed in a peculiar 
position. We freely grant that we need all the facts that can 
be secured from a body of experts, but we realize that we cannot 
hope to have such assistance. In such a dilemma, what can we 
do? Is there nothing worth while that can be accomplished 
without expert help? In answering such a natural and vital 
question, let us consider the following: (1) any facts are better 
than no facts, (2) facts are belter than opinions about facts, 
(3) facts are valuable only in proportion to our ability to use 

them. 

Although it is true that half-truths are often misleading, we 
are constantly under the necessity of acting on the information 
we have. The trouble with most of us is that we act not upon 
whatever facts we have, but upon prejudice, upon heresay, upon 
superstition. The world would be far in advance of what it is 
today if we all acted only upon what facts we have. Let us, 

then, get whatever facts we can about a student, but let us be 
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sure that they are facts and not opinions about facts. Let us 
find the real cause of his leaving school, and not merely the 
reason he gives or the opinion of his teacher or even his mother. 
There are many useful facts that can easily be secured by the 
ordinary staff of the school, many of which are already a matter 
of record. The only labor is that of copying and assembling 
the facts recorded. Such have to do with school records for 
the entire school life of the pupil. These would include at- 
tendance records, causes of absence, failures, and scholastic 
grades of various kinds, including scores in intelligence tests 
and achievement tests; participation in various activities; hon- 
ors, awards, offices held; subjects studied. There can usually 
be secured data regarding health and often records of growth 
in height and weight. Some data are always available about 
certain phases of home life and economic and social status, as 
well as racial characteristics. Occasional facts about other 
phases of the life of the pupil may be obtained, but great care 
must continually be exercised that facts be not mixed up with 
hearsay and opinion. Hearsay and opinion are often helpful, 
but only when they are recognized as such. They should never 
be substituted for facts. 

It is often much easier to secure facts than it is to use them 
after they are obtained. On this account, there is a tendency to 
give much more attention to gathering data than to using the 
information collected. We must keep continually in mind that 
the only reason why we collect data is dial we may use them. 

To make guidance most intelligent and effective, we must, of 
course, perfect the methods of collecting and recording data. 
Material that cannot be used now will in many cases be in- 
valuable in a few years when enough has been collected to be 
really significant. While in no way condemning the practice of 
collecting data tliat cannot be immediately used, we must never- 
theless seriously consider whcUicr we could not more efficiently 
distribute our time and energy by spending less time in collecting 
a wide range of facts and more time in using the facts secured 
and in the immediate applications of them to the pupils now 
needing help. Tlic best course for us to follow is to (1) study 
carefully tlic local situation and resources, both of the commu- 
uiW and of the scliool; (2) find, by a general study or sur^'c>^ 
what facts can be sectircci; (3) determine what facts arc the 
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most needed and what can be used; and (4) organize our pro- 
gram of fact finding and fact assembling with reference to the 
local needs and facilities. It is usually a good plan to have 
continually before us a fairly complete list of all important data 
so that we may not overlook some usable and important facts. 
A list such as that given on pages 229 and 231 in connection with 
the case-study method will be found helpful and also the data 
recorded on the excellent blanks given on pages 242 to 247. 

4. Methods of Securing Facts. The way in which these facts 
may be secured will vary with the conditions of the school, but 
certain suggestions regarding sources of facts may be helpful. 
In general, we should try to make use of the regular agencies 
of the school insofar as they are adequate for our purpose. We 
shall often be compelled to establish new agencies for fact 
finding and to reorganize those that now exist, but it will be 
found easily possible to utilize most of the agencies already 
organized in the school. 

II. School Records as Sources of Facts 
1. Facts in School Records. The first source for securing facts 
about pupils, and the one always available, is the school record. 
Principals and superintendents are gradually awakening to the 
realization of the importance of more complete records and we 
shall, in time, be able to include in them many important facts 
now absent. The kind and number of facts recorded vary 
greatly with different schools. The permanent record for public 
intermediate schools, given on page 137, is a good example of 
the usual record card. 

Wrenn and Dugan make the following suggestions for 
records: ^ 

Permanent Records 

1. Pupils name, birth date, sex, parent’s name, occupation, and 
address, etc. 

2. School grades 

3. Test results in raw scores, percentile rank, and identifying 
norms 

4. Attendance record 

iWhenn, C. Gilbert, and Wilus E. Dugan, “Guidance Procedures in 
High School, University of Minnesota Press. Minneapolis. 1950. (Used 
by special permission of the authors.) 
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5. Picture 

6. School activity participation and leadership record 

7. Health and physical status rating 

8. Personality rating summary 

9. Rank in class and date of graduation or leaving 

10. Placement after graduation 

Counseling Record Folder 

1. Registration record or projected program of studies 

2. Student questionnaire (personal history data) 

3. Counselors interview notes 

4. Personal assets and limitations 

5. Test record profile sheet 

6. Family and home background and relationships 

7. Non-academic aclivib'es 

8. Work-experience 

9. Anecdotes and illustrations of work 

10. Health data summary 

11. Pertinent correspondence 

12. Autobiography 

13. Vocational themes 

14. Employers’ appraisals 

15. Absence excuses from home 

Confidential Data 

Confidential data about students which in the Judgment of the 
counselor should not be kept routinely in the cumulative folder for 
use by all staff members should be filed in a separate confidential 
file. Some intervie%v notes, special test results, confidential informa- 
tion about home and family problems, and certain other clinical 
data may have meaning only to the counselor and if confidentially 
secured should be shared by the counselor only where in his Judg- 
ment the best interests of the student arc served. 

The minimum essentials of the individual inventory arc gen- 
erally regarded as including the following: (1) family and cul- 
tural background; (2) phpical and medical history; (3) marks 
in school subjects; (4) extracurricular activities; (5) mental test 
scores; (6) achievement test scores; (7) interests; (8) aptitudes; 
(9) ratings of behavior and personality traits; (10) special tal- 
ents; nnd (11) anecdotal records. 

School records usually contain information on nc.arly all of 
the following points: (1) place and date of birth; (2) sex; 
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most needed and what can be used; and (4) organize our pro- 
gram of fact finding and fact assembling with reference to the 
local needs and facilities. It is usually a good plan to have 
continually before us a fairly complete list of all important data 
so that we may not overlook some usable and important facts. 
A list such as that given on pages 229 and 231 in connection with 
the case-study method will be found helpful and also the data 
recorded on the excellent blanks given on pages 242 to 247. 

4. Methods of Securing Facts. The way in which these facts 
may be secured will vary with the conditions of the school, but 
certain suggestions regarding sources of facts may be helpful. 
In general, we should try to make use of the regular agencies 
of the school insofar as they are adequate for our purpose. We 
shall often be compelled to establish new agencies for fact 
finding and to reorganize those that now exist, but it will be 
found easily possible to utilize most of the agencies already 
organized in the school. 

II. School Records as Sources of Facts 
1. Focfs in School Records. The first source for securing facts 
about pupils, and the one always available, is the school record. 
Principals and superintendents are gradually awakening to the 
realization of the importance of more complete records and we 
shall, in time, be able to include in them many important facts 
now absent. The kind and number of facts recorded vary 
greatly with different schools. The permanent record for public 
intermediate schools, given on page 137, is a good example of 
the usual record card. 

Wrenn and Dugan make the following suggestions for 
records: ^ 

Permanent Records 

1. Pupil s name, birth date, sex, parent’s name, occupation, and 
address, etc. 

2. School grades 

3. Test results in raw scores, percentile rank, and identifying 
norms 

4. Attendance record 

nVREW, C. Giuert, and Wilus E. Dugan, “Guidance Procedures in 
High School,” University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1950. (Used 
by special permission of the authors.) 
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(3) name of father; (4) father living or dead; (5) inother living 
or dead; (6) address; (7) nationality of father; (8) nationality 
of mother; (9) occupation of father; (10) number of days absent; 
(11) number of times tardy; (12) school progress, including 
promotions and nonpromotions, grade in school, teachers marks 
in various subjects; (13) date and cause of leaving school. These 
facts are available to every counselor in any school and form a 
splendid basis tor work even when they ate all that can be 
obtained. Inadequate as they are, they will often, when taken 
as a whole, prove to be the means of solving many problems of 
maladjustment in school. The chief danger is that a single fact, 
or a group of facts, may be taken out of its setting and used as 
a basis for decisions and advice that have far-reaching effects 


upon both pupil and school. 

Mary was failing in three of her studies in high school. Her 
teachers reported her as lacking in interest and application; she 
did not pay attention in class and in general seemed to care little 
about her work or her teachers. Her teachers recommended that 


she be advised to withdraw from school. One of the teachers, 
being especially interested in her, looked up her complete school 
record and found that in the grades Mary had made an excellent 
record and was, in fact, very close to the top of the class. She 
was of Italian parentage and her mother was not living. She 
had been repeatedly tardy and not infrequently absent. These 
facts, when taken into consideration, pointed to a possible cause 
of her failures and resulted in an investigation into the home 
conditions. This investigation revealed the following facts: 
(1) her father had no sympathy with her desire to go to high 
school but wanted her to slay at home and work; (2) she was 
the eldest of a family of six and had to take care of her brothers 
and sisters, cooking and sewing and caring for the other house- 
hold duties before school and after school, on Saturdays and 
Sundays. She had no time at home for study and was so tired 
when she came to school that it was physically impossible for 
her to do good work. These facts threw an entirely different 
light upon Mary s failures and immediately pointed to a pos- 
sible method of remedying the difficulty. They indicated, as 
well, the need for a consideration of all the facts in the case, not 
only those on the school records, but others that could be found. 
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2. RdiabilUij of Data. Every effort should be made to make 
the records as reliable as possible. Errors are likely to creep in 
unless great care is exercised at cx'ery point; some of these will 
not be significant, but some will be very important. Place and 
date of birth should always be verified, when possible, by com- 
parison with actual birth certificates. Tlic record should be date 
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of birth, not age nearest birthday. All sorts of errors creep in 
when recording age nearest birthday. It is just as easy to get 
the actual date of birth, and it is far more reliable. Care should 
be taken to verify the data regarding father or mother living 
or dead. Not infrequently the father is reported as dead when 
he has deserted his family. One of the most unsatisfactory 
records is that of nationality of parents. Merely to record nation- 
ality is to give little help. Strictly speaking, “nationality” means 
the nation or country to which one belongs. Hence any foreign- 
born man or woman who is a naturalized citizen is an American, 
or, more accurately, belongs to the United States. A Negro is 
also an American. We should thus have listed under “Ameri- 
cans” foreign-born Italians, Greeks, Scandinavians, and Negroes, 
as well as native-born men of Italian stock and Americans who 
trace their ancestry back to the Mayflower. Such facts are 
entirely useless. Nationality is in itself not very significant; 
after all, what we are after is ethnic origins and the length of 
time children have come under American influences. In order 
to be helpful, we should know where parents and grandparents 
were bom, .to what racial or ethnic stock they belonged, and 
how long they have resided in the United States. These facts 
are not difficult to obtain and are, in the main, quite reliable. 
The errors that are likely to creep in are not such as materially 
to change the picture. 

Another very unsatisfactory item is that of the occupation of 
the father. No satisfactory classification of occupations has yet 
been made. For our purposes, we wish to know what kind of 
work the father does, whedier skilled, semiskilled, or unskilled, 
whether a trade or a profession. This will tell us something 
about the economic and social background of the home. Merely 
to record that the father is a manager or proprietor tells us 
nothing. He may own a small barbershop, or he may own a 
large industrial plant. He may be listed as an electrician when 
he is actually engaged in unskilled labor. Great care should be 
taken to find, as nearly as possible, just what kind of work the 
father is engaged in. 

The school record of days absent is usually correct, as is that 
of times tardy. School progress through the grades is also re- 
Uable, although great care should be taken that such records 
be preserved and made accessible. 
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Teachers’ marks are ordinarily recorded accurately and have 
real value. The danger lies in the use to be made of them and 
in the kind of reliability that is attached to them. Just what sort 
of facts are teachers’ marks, what do they represent, and how 
can they be used? 

Many studies have shown that teachers’ marks are not reliable 
data regarding the ability of students, nor even regarding their 
actual achievement in schoolwork. Marks given to students 
in history are supposed to represent achievement in history. 
As a matter of fact, they represent not only the teachers esti- 
mate of achievement in history, but native ability, eflFort, interest, 
attitude (school virtues), neatness, English, and many other 
things. No two teachers agree upon how much of these other 
qualities or characteristics enter into the mark given. As usually 
recorded, marks cannot be taken as completely reliable measures 
of achievement or of ability. They are, however, valuable when 
considered as series of estimates by trained observers of qualities 
and characteristics of students. Chief among these qualities and 
characteristics is the achievement of students in the various 
subjects studied. As estimates by teachers, they are facts; as 
definite and accurate measures of anything, they are not facts. 
They are, of course, accurate measures of the pupil's success in 
school, for success in school is dependent upon the estimates 
of teachers. If the teacher marks him “F,” he has failed, regard- 
less of whether the teachers mark is accurate, and if his mark 
is “A,” he has attained a high degree of school success. Taken 
as a whole, through a series of years, the marks recorded of 
a student by a group of teachers may be considered to make up 
a picture of the student’s achievement and his ability that is 
very reliable. This record should, of course, be supplemented 
by the results of intelligence tests and of achievement tests, as 
we shall later describe, but even without these helps, teachers’ 
marks as estimates have great reliability, in general. 

There are many ways by which tliese estimates may be made 
more reliable than they are. Some of these are (1) agreement 
by teachers on what elements should be considered in making 
up the mark, (2) comparison of marks with objective achieve- 
ment tests and intelligence tests, (3) comparison of the total 
distribution of marks in a given class with the normal curve of 
distribution to see whetlier tliere is a marked divergence from 
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the normal curve. This comparison is made much more effective 
and the meaning of the mark made clearer if a description of 
each mark is given, such as 

A, excellent. Ordinarily only jrom 3 fo 7 per cent of a class attain 
this mark. Shows unusual ability. Completed all the work assigned 
very satisfactorily and shows initiative and originality. C, average. 
Ordinarily from 40 to 60 per cent of a class attain this mark. Shows 
average ability. Completed the work assigned fairly satisfactorily. 
Shows little initiative or originality. 

The other marks are described in a similar manner. Such de- 
scriptions not only help the teacher to make the mark more 
accurate, but also serve to interpret the mark to pupil and to 
parents. (4) Provision for a distinct or separate method of 
recording character traits, such as persistence, interest, reliabil- 
ity, and effort, and thus reserving the mark in different subjects 
for achievement in those subjects as nearly as this can be deter- 
mined. 

Probably one of the least satisfactory of the items usually 
recorded is that regarding leaving school. The only thing we 
really know in most cases is that the pupil left school at a certain 
date. If he died, we usually know that. Schools often know 
little about why he left school or what has happened to him after 
he left. He may have left to go to another school, but the record 
usually does not show this fact. It is extremely difficult to fol- 
low up pupils after they have left and to keep in touch \vith 
them. This is being attempted in various school systems, but 
it requires so much machinery and involves so much expense 
that most schools have not been able to do much along this line. 

Although the causes for leaving school are fairly definitely 
given and recorded in most cases, it is questionable whether they 
^e reliable as facts. To decide this question, we must know 
how they are secured. In most cases, the statement of the stu- 
dent of the cause of his leaving is taken as a fact. In other 
cases, the parent’s statement is taken. Numerous investigations 
have shown that neither of these is a reliable source of informa- 
tion as to causes of elimination. Carback* made a study of the 
reasons for leaving given by pupUs and by the parents of the 
same pupils. He found ffiere was little substantial agreement 

^Carback, Clarence, an unpublished study. 
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behveen the reasons given by pupils and those given by parents, 
and in many cases neitlier reason given was the correct one as 
indicated by investigation into the actual causes. 

In general, the two most frequent reasons given for leaving 
school are economic necessity and dissatisfaction with school, 
including school failures. Economic necessity has frequently 
been given as causing as high as 50 or 60 per cent of school leav- 
ing. Careful studies and analyses of these cases have shown that 
economic necessity included several radically different factors. 
Among these are clearly distinguished: (1) desire to go to work, 
to earn a living, to get money for better clothes; (2) purchase 
by parent or pupil of automobile or clothing on the installment 
plan, hence necessity for earning money to pay the installments; 
(3) feeling on the part of the father that elementary schooling 
is all diat is necessary and that the time between the ages of 
fourteen or sixteen and twenty-one belongs to the parents: the 
money earned by the boy during this time is a legitimate part 
of the income of the family; (4) mothers death or prolonged 
illness; the oldest girl must be at home to look after the home, 
even though the father can afford to hire the work done. Obvi- 
ously, these are by no means to be counted under economic 
necessity; they are more or less economic causes but not economic 
necessity. It is now considered that real economic necessity 
accounts for not more than 25 per cent of school leaving. This 
is a real cause but by no means as important as usually believed. 
It is at once seen that dissatisfaction with or dislike of school 
must be considered in connection with economic reasons. In the 
last analysis, whether a boy leaves school or not is determined 
by the resultant of two forces: (1) the pull of the school and 
(2) the pull of out-of-school life, <iief of which is gainful em- 
ployment. If the pull of the school is greater than the pull of 
out-of-school life, he will stay in school; if out-of-school life pulls 
harder, he ^vill drop out of school. Anything that weakens the 
hold of the school-as failure, difficulty with teacher, dissatisfac- 
tion wth work offered or the methods employed— by so much 
increases the relative pull of out-of-school life and finally will 
cause school leaving. Anything that increases the pull of the 
school — as school success, pleasure in school, interest in work, 
companionship of others, helpfulness of teachers-will relatively 
weaken the pull of out-of-school life and cause the pupil to stay 
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in school. We attempt to increase the pull of the school in 
several ways: (1) by strict enforcement of the attendance laws; 

(2) by creating public sentiment in favor of school attendance; 

(3) -by enlarging the offering of the school so that it will meet 

the needs of many people; (4) by providing good teachers, 
ample equipment, and free textbooks; (5) by making school 
attractive. We try to decrease the pull of out-of-school life by 
the enactment of child-labor laws and the development of public 
sentiment against the employment of young people under six- 
teen. We thus make it difiQcult for a boy or girl under sixteen 
to get a worth-while job. ' \ 

In general, the school itself is found to be a large factor in 
school leaving, how large is not definitely determined, but 
probably considerably larger than is economic necessity. Under 
this head are included (1) school failure, (2) dislike of teacher, 
(S) disciplinary troubles, (4) feeling of worthlessness of school, 
(5) unattractiveness of school and school life, (6) narrowness 
of school offerings. 

I It is seen that the causes for leaving school are very many and 
extremely complicated. Great care should be taken to get at 
the real facts. In many cases, the only means of finding the real 
causes is to make a careful study and analysis of the home, of 
the occupation of the father and his income, of the general home 
conditions and the attitude of parents toward the school and 
of the adjustment of the pupil to the school, ~ Time will often 
reveal the fact that leaving school was due to a complexity of 
causes no one of which was sufficient in itself to produce the 
result. 


It is now common practice for schools to include in the record 


of each pupil estimates of personality traits and descriptions of 
types of behavior. These will be described more fully in Chaps. 
VIII and IX. There is still considerable difference of opinion 
regarding the desirability of this practice. The objections to the 
inclusion of such estimates or descriptions are partly because of 
their supposed unreliability and partly because of the danger 
that statements indicating unsatisfactory behavior or personality 
traits that are considered to be bad may condemn the pupil in 
me eyes of other teachers and d»us interfere with efforts that he 
himself may make to overcome these tendencies. Without ques- 
tion such evil effects are possible. On the other hand, growth in 
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desirable behavior is the chief object of education, and descrip- 
tions of behavior from time to time are the best means of judg- 
ing this growth. The danger in this practice lies both in the 
inaccuracy of the descriptions or the estimates and in the way in 
which they are used. We do not yet have any very satisfactory 
method of measuring or estimating personality traits, but each 
year shows a decided improvement over methods previously 
used. The anecdotal records, now used in many schools, are 
also improving in effectiveness. Great care should be used to 
make these accurately describe what actually happened and not 
what the teacher imagined, because of some previous prejudice 
for or against the pupil. 

In general, then, school records are valuable sources of data 
and should be utilized fully in securing data concerning stu- 
dents, Every effort should be made to see that the data recorded 
are reliable and that facts that are really important are included. 
The improvement of school records is, in fact, one of our most 
imperative needs and is receiving the careful attention of our 
most progressive schoolmen, 
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Chapter VII 


TRYOUT AND EXPLORATORY ACTIVITIES AS 
METHODS OF INVESTIGATING THE INDIVIDUAL 

It is undeniably true that everything that an individual does 
reveals something about him. A reorganization of the school 
may materially assist in this revealing process by providing an 
environment that is favorable to the development of certain 
traits or to the recognition of their existence. In this chapter 
we shall describe some methods and devices organized more 
definitely and specifically for this purpose. 

I. Meaning and Function of Tryout and Exploratory 
Activities 

1. Complexity of Function of Tryout and Exploratory Activi- 
ties. It has been pointed out again and again that there can 
be no hard and fast distinction between the various phases of 
guidance. Neither can the methods of investigating the indi- 
vidual be clearly distinguished from the methods of guiding 
him; each is inseparably bound up with the other. This is 
especially true of those activities we designate as tryout and 
exploratory. These activities perform three chief functions: 
(1) securing facts about the individual, (2) securing facts about 
courses and schools and about occupations, (3) guiding the 
individual. These functions are, however, not distinct; they are 
parts of the same process. This may be showm by taking any 
activity that is classified as exploratory. 

The premodem language course listed among those used in 
Okmulgee (pages 151-152) shows these three functions very 
clearly: (1) It reveals to the teacher and to the individual the 
presence or absence of the capacities, aptitudes, and interests 
required in the activities comprised under the study. (2) It 
enables the student to know by actual e.xperience sometWng 
about what he would have to do if he went on to a study of 
French, German, or Spanish and also some of the things he 
145 
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would have to do if he wanted to go on to college or university. 
(3) By the very process of exploration and tryout it furnishes a 
good basis for intelligent choice by the individual himself, and 
this becomes a part of the guidance process. All general courses 
are of the same nature and show the same functions. They also 
afford the opportunity to develop interests in new fields. The 
general shop, described on page 380, also shows some of the 
same functions. (1) It reveals to the student and to his teacher 
capacities, aptitudes, and interests and does this in a situation 
that is much more nearly hke actual shop conditions than is true 
in the usual industrial-arts courses. (2) Whenever it is organ- 
ized like an industrial shop, it helps the boy to know from actual 
experience what he would have to do if he went into that line 
of work. (3) It helps him to choose for himself what he will do 
in life. 

2. Exploratory Nature of All Schoolwork. Exploratory and 
tryout activities are as broad as the entire program of the school. 
Each activity in class and out, the formal studies and the clubs, 
are agencies for exploration and tryout. 

The adolescent explorer passes through consecutive stages on his 
journey of exploration during his junior-high-school years. First, 
he adjusts himself to his new environment that he may learn how most 
effectively to benefit by his exploratory experiences; second, he enters 
upon his exploratory activities; third, he makes a tentative selection 
of an educational placement which makes a particular appeal to his 
individual interests; fourth, after the testing of his choice, he under- 
takes the initial stage of his differentiation into a curriculum group. 
When the foregoing steps have been taken, he is ready for specialized 
training of his choice in the senior high school.’- 

3. Variation in Names of Exploratory Courses. Although the 
entire program of the school is exploratory in nature, there are 
courses and activities that are organized especially with this 
purpose in view. It is impossible at present to give to these 
various courses and activities a name that is universally accepted. 
Courses now organized with more or less of the tryout idea are 
grouped under the following titles; survey, introductory, gen- 

’ National Association of Secondaiw-sciiool Principals. Commit- 
tee ON Guidance. Guidance in Secondary Schools, Bulletin 19, p. 32, 
Januarj', 1928. 
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eral, acquaintance, self-discovery, preview, threshold, vestibule, 
tryout, finding, sampling, prevocational, exploratory, orientation. 
They are given in all types of school from junior high school 
to college and university. It will at once be seen that these var>' 
in their relative emphases upon various objectives; some empha- 
size the preview of a later course or group of courses, others 
emphasize the exploring phase, while some have the tryout idea 
uppermost. Nor is it entirely dear what the technical difference 
is between “tryout” and “coloration.” Insofar as any difference 
is recognized, exploratory courses aim to give the student an 
opportunity to explore, to get acquainted with new fields of 
study. Tryout is also used with the same idea in mind but 
usually the term emphasizes trying out the individual or giving 
him an opportunity to try himself out. There can be no clear 
distinction between these two functions, nor would it be wise 
to organize courses specifically for one or the other function. 
The two functions are inseparably bound together and interact 
one upon the other. Whenever a student studies a new course, 
he explores a new field and gets some idea of what lies ahead; 
he also tries himself out and reveals to himself and to his teacher 
something about his abilities, interests, likes, and dislikes. The 
self-revelation shows him his abilities and interests, and, at the 
same time, the exploration he has made shows him what present 
and future courses are like. Tlie two together are essential to 
a proper selection of courses, activities, and vocations. 

4. Plan of Discussion. The diversity of function in these 
courses makes it extremely difiScuIt to discuss them under the 
divisions of this book as organized. 

Even at the risk of obscuring die essential unity of the func- 
tions, we shall attempt to divide the discussion of the various 
phases of exploration and tryout activities and take up separately 
the three functions of (1) getting facts about individuals, (2) 
getting facts about courses, schools, and occupations, and (3) 
guiding individuals. Under each of these divisions we shall 
discuss in more detail those activities that seem to emphasize a 
particular function. 

In this chapter and in the next four chapters we are concerned 
mainly with methods of securing and recording facts about indi- 
viduals. The second function, securing facts about courses and 
schools and occupations, will be discussed in Chaps. XII to XIV.’ 
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The third function, guiding students, will be considered in 

Chaps. XV to XXIV. ^ e 

In this discussion, we may distinguish three parts of our 
curricular organization that are especially useful for tryout and 
exploration; (1) the “regular” school subjects, especially the 
core subjects; (2) short unit courses; and (3) student activities. 

II. Regulab or General Subjects 
1. Exploratory Value of All Subjects. It is clear that, what- 
ever our attitude may be regarding the value of special explora- 
tory courses, we must rely very largely upon the general subjects 
for the discovery and revelation of the abilities and characteristics 
of individuals. Students spend most of their time and energy 
in activities connected with the regular curriculum. Construct 
a complete program of studies according to generally accepted 
principles and not much of the time of any student will be left 
for other activities. As far as the junior high school is concerned, 
this statement applies to the core subjects— those required of 
all. If this is true, what are the traits and abilities that we may 
expect to be revealed through the general subjects? 

Here we would list, first, those so-called “general” traits and 
characteristics described more fully in Chap. IX. Some of these 
are honesty, persistence, initiative, self-control, and patience. 
Every day provides opportunities for revealing, as well as devel- 
oping, such traits. Constant repetition of situations such as 
occur in the ordinary classroom makes it easily possible for the 
teacher to distinguish many of these characteristics. General 
mental ability, the ability to think in abstract terms, quickness 
of reaction— physical and mental— are also clearly shown. There 
is abundant opportunity for the discovery of special abilities and 
interests in fields represented by the various subjects; writing, 
debating, speaking, mathematics, history, Latin, biology, chem- 
istry, physics, and many others. Literature and history are espe- 
cially fruitful in providing the means by which interests and 
abilities may be revealed, not only in those special fields but in 
practically any other line of human endeavor. All these subjects, 
then, arc clearly “tryout” in their function. 

2. Limifafions of Present Organization. It should be clearly 
recognized, however, that decided limitations are placed on the 
tr>’out function of these regular courses by the present organiza- 
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tion of the materials in them and by the general methods of 
instruction used. The tryout and exploratory functions should 
be more clearly and consciously recognized in the selection and 
organization of materials in all subjects than they are now. 
With the usual organization of courses and materials, it is practi- 
cally impossible to provide opportunity for tryout in all desirable 
lines of activity. In the ninth grade, for example, all students 
must take English, mathematics, social studies, and physical 
training. In many schools this is, in reality, English, algebra, 
history, and gymnasium work. For the other major subjects, 
the college preparatory student takes Latin or French and the 
commercial student takes some commercial subject, typewriting 
or junior business practice. There is left only a little time for 
other work such as industrial arts, home economics, or music. 
In this plan, it is not possible for a student to explore or to try 
himself out in science, commercial work, and foreign languages. 
He must choose between them and, if he chooses one, he cannot 
take the others. In the college preparatory curriculum, also, 
he is often limited to history and cannot try himself out in civics. 
The sad fact is that with such a selection of subjects tryout in 
all desirable lines is impossible. 

3. Need for Reorganization. There is great need, then, for a 
reorganization of subjects so that all can get the tryout that is 
needed and can explore fields now closed to them. This is the 
chief basis for the organization of the “general” courses such as 
general science, general madiematics, general social studies, and 
general language. These coiwses present an entirely new selec- 
tion and organization of materials, based not upon the organiza- 
tion of the subject but upon what are taken to be the needs of 
the students. The general science course will illustrate this. 

This course of study has practically abandoned the former closely 
drawn distinctions between its constituent parts of biology, physics, 
chemistry, and physiography. It is organized as a survey course of 
the whole field of science and is designed to interpret the early adoles- 
cent environment in respect to its explanation from the viewpoint of 
science. It deals, therefore, with the simpler aspects of the phenomena 
of science. Objectively, it seeks to interpret to the inquisitive minds 
of young adolescents the common things of their everyday life, to 
train powers of observation, and to initiate pupils in scientific metli- 
ods of investigation and experimenL 
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At the same time, this course affords an opportunity tor pupils to 
test their aptitudes for special sciences. That is, it explores aptitudes 
for further science study and reveals the possibilities of the more 
highly specialized sciences. The fundamental junior-high-school ob- 
jectives are realized without sacrificing other underlying principles ot 
articulation with nature study and the scientific elements of geography 
and of orienting senior-high-school sciences.* 


Moreover, these courses are part of the core curriculum, re- 
quired of all students because it is considered necessary for 
every pupil to explore these fields and to have a chance to try 
himself out in each line of activity. There is, also, the same 
necessity for reorganization of material in English to make it 
better suited for exploration and tryout. The core-curriculum 
plan described on pages 535 to 536 has many advantages for 
exploration. 

4. Reorganization of Method. Nor is the reorganization of 
material and courses the only change necessary. One of the 
greatest needs is that of reorganization of methods of instruction. 
The personality of the teacher and not the subject, the method 
of instruction and not the material studied, are often the best 
means of exploration and tryout. A poor or a dull teacher will 
make any subject uninteresting, however interesting it may be 
in itself, and motivation is necessary before students will put 
forth their best efforts. Initiative is not revealed unless there 
is sometliing worth while to do. Persistence ceases to be a 
virtue when the work seems useless. To reveal abilities and 
interests we must have material that is in itself valuable, that 
appeals to the student as worth while, and we must provide a 
real, compelling, impelling motive for work. We must so or- 
ganize our class procedure that there is a real vital place for 
initiative, independence, and self-control. 


III. SiionT Unit Courses 
1. Nab/rc of Short Unit Courses. 

Short unit courses of half a semester or a whole semester are 
another type of exploratory activity frequently employed to lest the 
aptitudes of pupils for the elective courses in the junior- and senior- 
high-school programs of studies. These short unit courses provide 
from four to eight exploratory experiences for pupils in the seventh 
* Ibid., p. 35. 
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and eighth years. They are short exposure courses and usually elec- 
tive. Their specific purpose is exploration. They are not usually 
component parts of the core curriculum. The very nature of the 
courses does not guarantee their continuity. They become a minor 
part of die whole experience of junior-high-school pupils. 

The elective principle involved will assure all pupils some explora- 
tory experiences, hut it cannot assure all pupils all die exploratory 
experiences of a continuous and progressive core curriculum of con- 
stants. The short unit courses are likely to result in the elimination 
of some fundamental core subject, frequently science, the coordination 
of English and Latin, the introductory course to business life, the 
arts courses, and occasionally even social studies, all of which are 
component parts of the general-education objective which the j'lmior 
high school should not interrupt even temporarily. Short unit courses 
tend, therefore, to become short-circuit courses.® 

2. Short Unit Courses in Ohmulgee. During the decade from 
1920 to 1930 many schools offered short unit courses in a variety 
of subjects. They varied in length from four weeks to twenty 
weeks. One of the best descriptions of these courses is that 
given by Eugene G. Briggs, at that time Superintendent of 
Schools in Okmulgee, Okla. Although the plan has been consid- 
erably modified and many short unit courses dropped, it will 
serve to give a clear idea of die extent, nature, and purposes of 
such courses. 

Twenty-eight finding and broadening courses are offered. These 
courses are nine and eighteen weeks in length. They offer a sampling, 
as it were, of the various fields of activity. They are called finding 
and broadening for two reasons: “Finding" because, in the opinion of 
those who have studied them throughout the experimental period 
since their organization eight years ago, they assist materially in find- 
ing the new courses to be taken in high school and which likely will 
be continued in coUege. In many instances they have materially 
assisted the individual in finding his life work. “Broadening” because 
they enrich the experiences, extend the interests, and broaden the 
sympathies of those who follow through. Each course has for its 
initial objective the cross-sectioning of one maj'or field of activity. 

Before any course of study is developed or curriculum built, it is 
necessary that certain well-defined aims be recognized and outlined. 
The following aims for the exploratory courses are offered: 

9 Ibid., p. 36. 
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1. To acquaint the pupil, by a tryout or a sampling process, with 
the possibilities in the vocational fields of activity. 

2. To offer a choice of future work, through a glimpse at the repre- 
sented typical cross sections of the major fields of activity, to explain 
the more advanced situation, and to show the possibilities if the pupil 
will but persist in school. 

3. To acquaint the pupil, through a previewing procedure, with the 
specialized secondary school courses. 

4. To give the pupil, through reliable experience, an estimate of his 
educational adaptabilities early in his career. 

5. To present only material in itself worth while to the extent pur- 
sued and entirely justifiable from a pedagogical standpoint. 


Attention is directed to the fact that finding and broadening courses 
are not confined to courses in industrial work, as is sometimes wrong- 
fully supposed and advocated by some. It is just as necessary to give 
the boy an idea of the demands made upon one by the legal or medical 
profession as it is to introduce him to the desirable and distasteful 
offerings of the machine shop. The following finding and broadening 
courses are given in Okmulgee: 


Preparatory Class 
Art 

Auto mechanics 

Cooking 

Electricity 

Expression 

Home nursing 

Journalism 

Mechanical drawing 

Music 

Science 

Sewing 

Vocational information 


Subfreshman Class 
Art^ 

Auto mechanics 
Building trades 
Business 
Cooking ^ 

English-Latin 
Interior decorating 
Mechanical drawing 
Music 

Premodern language 
Printing 
Public speaking 
Sewing 

Sheet metal and forging 
Vocational information 
Woodwork 


•TTiose courses repeated in the subfreshman year are of two hinds; (1) 
lesolar nine weehs’ oonrse in another section of the great field, (2) a" 
cjghteen weeks course continuing the nine weeks' study in the preparatory 


It was the tenancy at first to leach too much subject matter and 
too many tacts. The leaclieis, not being accustomed to teach directly 
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about tbe activities of life, confined tbemselves to recorded tables 
and lists of vocations, but soon they began to see that the important 
thing was for the teacher to allow the pupil to learn about these great 
fields of humanity by actually living in replica, “getting out and get- 
ting under,” “shooting the trouble,” making “the plea” in a court- 
room, producing something of value in a shop.* 

In a study of thirty cities of over 100,000 population, made in 
1926,® it was found that sixteen were using short unit courses. 
Such courses were offered in fifty-five subjects in eight different 
fields in the junior high school. Table XXII shows these sub- 
jects and the number of cities in which each was offered. In 
shopwork twenty-two different subjects were mentioned. 

3. Present Status of Short Unit Courses, From the first there 
has been, persistent criticism of this type of exploratory course. 
This criticism has been aimed at the shortness of the time and 
the lack of continuity of the work. “They may be interesting, 
but their value is likely to be very limited.” Every course should 
be so organized as to be of some real value, other than tryout, 
for everyone taking it. When the basic needs of junior-high- 
school pupils are cared for in the curriculum, there is very little 
time left for short unit courses. It is thought by many that die 
purposes of such courses may more quickly and accurately be 
attained by prognosis and aptitude tests now available. The 
changes made in the program of the Okmulgee Junior High 
School indicate to some extent the present tendency. Superin- 
tendent W. Max Chambers reports ® that at present the following 
short unit courses are offered: music, spelling, library training, 
literature appreciation, sewing and cooking, manners and eti- 
quette, budgeting, home planning, home nursing, home arts, 
mechanical drawing, woodwork, general mechanics, guidance, 
and physical education. Much of the work given formerly in 
short unit courses is now incorporated into longer courses as 
units. This, no doubt, applies also to some of the courses listed 
above. Tests of various kinds and the quality and general char- 

* Btucos, Eugene S., Exploration in Junior High School, Proceedings of 
the National Education Association, 65:665-667, 1927. 

6 Reported in “The Junior High Sdrool Curiiculuin,’' pp. 42(M23, Fifth 
Yearbook, Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C., February, 1927. 

* From a letter received December, 1941, in ans^ver to an inquiry. 
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Table XXII. Subjects in Which Shout Unit Cookses Are Offered in Junior 
High Sccooin 


Subjects 

No. of 
cities 
offering 
short unit 

courses 

Subjects 

No. of 
cities 
offering 
short imit 
courses 

1. Commercial: 


5. Mathematics: 





2 

Commercial ceocraobv. . 

1 

Mathematics 

1 





Jf 6 




Total 

4 

6. Science: 


2. Drawing: 


General science. 

4 

Art 

1 

7. Sodal science: 





1 

blechanical drawing. . . . 

3 

Social science 

5 

Total 




S. Home economics: 


8. Shop: 






Domestic science 








Sewing 








Total 


^ , 


4. Languages: 




Ancient 




General 




Modern 

2 



Total 

6 




acter of work in the various subjects are relied upon for the 
discovery of abilities and interests. 


IV. School Life and Student AcnviriES 
1. Activity as the Basis of All Education. The field of activi- 
ties, often miscalled “extracurricular” activities, has received in- 
creasing attention during the last decade. This is because we 
are recognizing the fundamental educational value of activity 
as a basis of all learning and of all education. It is also a recog- 
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nition of the educational value of less formalized procedure in 
learning and of a larger measure of self-direction. Under stu- 
dent activities are now included all lands of clubs, athletics, 
dramatics, student participation in government, and school life 
in general. 

2. Unique Value of Student Activities. The value of these 
actiwties for tryout and exploration is now recognized to be 
very great. Since there is a larger degree of freedom and a 
lack of formalized procedure, qualities of leadership, initiative, 
and independence are given an opportunity to reveal ihemselves. 
Interest and ability of a specific nature are often shown far more 
clearly than in the classroom. Dramatic ability, not suspected 
in the study of the English classics, is brought out; skill in con- 
stniction is revealed by activities in a radio club, in the Boy 
Scouts, or in a science club. Ability in public speaking or debate 
is revealed in debating or public-speaking clubs and directly 
influences the choice of a profession; interest in securing news 
items on the school paper or talent for ^vriting stories or ability 
in business management is often brought to light by various 
activities in connection with the school paper. These interests 
and abilities thus brought to light are often far more significant 
than those shown in the regular class. 

These activities should be so organized and directed that they 
supplement the regular curriculum of the school and provide 
ample opportunity for exploration and tryout in various kinds 
of activity. They should be considered as indispensable parts 
of the curriculum offering of the school. 

3. Need for Discovering Abilities. One of the principal diffi- 
culties met xvith in the utilization of student activities for tryout 
purposes is that little, if any, systematic attempt is made to 
search out students who have ability. It is left largely to chance. 
Students often join a club because of the personality of the 
sponsor and not because of any interest in the activity repre- 
sented by the club. There is also little attempt to make a record 
of interests and abilities revealed by participation in the various 
clubs. 

4. Tacoma Plan. A very interesting and hopeful plan was 
used for some time in the high schools of Tacoma, Wash., to 
secure information about students* interests and abflities and to 
proxide opportunity for their utilization and development. This 
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activities in which you participate during your school life. It will also 
show any special work that you do, or office that you hold in these 
activities. But for the present, enter on it only the activities in which 
you are noio engaged. On the back fill out only the blanks asking for 
your name. The Ability Indicator will be explained later. 

Activities Index Card. Fill out one of these cards for each activity 
in which you are now engaged. You are automatically a member of 
your class so you will fill out at least one of these cards. You will also 
fill out, in addition to that, one for each other organization of which 
you are a member, for instance, one for Hi-Y Club, one for basket ball, 
one for Senior Orchestra, as well as one for yoiu membership in the 
Senior Glass. On the hack write only your name and the name of the 
activity represented by the card. 

When you have made the initial entries on these cards, return them 
to your teacher who will return them to the Student Activities Record 
Corps, a group of clerks who will enter them in the permanent files for 
record to your credit. Later changes, such as membership in other 
organizations, elections to office, appointment on a committee, with- 
drawals, will be reported by the secretaries of the oiganizations'^and 
returned for entry and permanent record to the clerks in the Student 
Activities Record Corps. . . , 

The Ability Indicator. Without any doubt there is much ability in 
the school that we know nothing of for a number of reasons. For 
instance, there are students who are splendid workers but who are 
diffident and perhaps self-effacing. There are students who are active 
in extracurricular work, but not in such a way as to make an outstand- 
ing record of ability, as for instance, the good harmonizer, the pep 
generator, the person who does excellent work in a minor position on 
a special committee. Sometimes those people stand out, but many 
times they do not. Perhaps they, themselves, are totally unaware that 
they are exceptional or that they have latent possibilities which may 
be or may become extremely valuable. These things are observed by 
the other fello^v— die man working >vilh him who is a keen observer 
and knows ability when he sees it. 

Now it seems most worth while to recognize this latent power. 
There are so many fine things that are hard to put your finger on: 
intangible but splendid things that make people invaluable. If we can 
show appreciation of these things it is good. But if we can also 
make a sort of record so that these same potentialities may be devel- 
oped and used to the advantage of their possessors, the school, and 
the world outside the school, then something has been achieved. 

Therefore on Uie back of the cards is the blank which we have 
termed Ability Indicolor. Tlie information for tliis blank may be 
furnished by almost anyone who is in a position to observ'C special 
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ability in action, as it were. An Ability Informatory Report is sup- 
plied for noting such ability. You observe a special ability in a fellow 
student. You procure an Ability Informatory Report from the Stu- 
dent Activities Record Corps, fill it out and return it to the Record 
Corps and the entry will be recorded on the permanent card record. 
To be sure, the informatory report may have to be O.K.’d by sorne 
member of the faculty or an officer in the student organization in 
which ability was observed, but you, yomself, are developing an 
exceptional quality when you are observing fine things in other people. 

Whether or not this ability indicator is to be of value will depend 
largely on the students. If no entries are made, there is, of course, no 
harm done. If entries are made, vague possibilities may be devel- 
oped into positive and recognized abilities. You are the people who 
see and know, really know, people in the school. 

By you this special record will be made.’’ 

The work of recording these activities is done entirely by 
students who are organized into a Student Activities Record 
Corps. This work in itself counts as a student activity and is 
supervised, as any other activity is, by a faculty sponsor. This 
system provides a means for searching out abilities, utilizing 
for this purpose not only the teachers but fellow students as 
well. It also makes a careful record of all activities engaged in 
for short or long periods. Such information constitutes most 
valuable data for guidance of every kind. 

V. Other Activities and Experiences 

1. Home, Social, and Play Activities. Another source of use- 
ful information is found in the life of the student out of school. 
Obviously, if we wish to learn all we can about students we 
cannot neglect their home life, their social activities, and their 
play experiences. All these may reveal characteristics, abilities, 
and interests that do not appear in their life in school. Parents 
can often give helpful information about health, study habits, 
general traits, and special interests. A careful record of the total 
life of the student, after school hours and in vacations, is also 
very helpful. 

2. "Work Experience. Work experience is the student's ex- 
perience in work in an occupation before he begins a full-time 
job. Five types of such experience are recognized; (1) Work 

» Used by special pcrmijjfon of the author. 
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done in some project undertaken for the benefit of the school, 
usually without pay, but where, as far as possible, actual job 
conditions are maintained. There are many such jobs. Some 
of these are in connection wifli work in the shop, in making 
or repairing school apparatus, rebinding books, assisting in the 
library, etc. Some are not connected with class activities, such 
as seeding the lawn, planting trees, laying out an athletic field, 
etc. (2) Work done for the community, performing some pub- 
lic service as a useful citizen, such as mosquito eradication, clear- 
ing waste land, caterpillar control, etc. (3) Job experience, with 
pay, in connection with the school program where part of the 
time is spent in school and part on an actual job. (4) Work 
experience in connection with a school where articles are pro- 
duced in quantity, often for sale. (5) Experience in part-time 
jobs, not connected with the school program, after school or in 
vacation. 

With the growing recognition that the curriculum of die stu- 
dent must include the total activities of his life in school and 
out of school, these work experiences are considered to be an 
indispensable part of a well-rounded education. Antioch Col- 
lege, among other similar institutions, considers actual work 
experience as an essential part of a liberal education. Some 
other general values are also recognized, among them being: 
(1) the emphasis upon cooperative school and community re- 
lationships, (2) the recognition of the value of factors in school 
life other than the purely academic, (3} the retention in school 
of students who would otherwise drop out, and (4) the finan- 
cial help it gives to needy students. 

In addition to this general value, or as a part of it, such ex- 
periences can be very useful in revealing or developing interests 
and in disclosing abilities and aptitudes tliat help in choosing a 
life work. 

3. Vifjiculty in Securing Reliable Information. The great 
diificulty is to devise some means by whicli reliable information 
about such activities can be obtained. Frequent conferences 
with parents arc mutually helpful. Talks witli employers arc 
often productive in gaining important facts. But all such infor- 
mation must be carefully screened and interpreted. One of the 
best metl^ods is to have tlic student describe and analj'zc these 
experiences for himself. This can be done as regular theme 
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work in English, as articles for the school paper, as projects in 
social studies or in the class in occupations, or in his own “life 
history” or school diary. 
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Chapter VIII 

USE OF TESTS IN STUDYING THE INDIVIDUAL 

I. Purpose of Tests— to Get Objective Data 
One of the greatest needs in all forms of guidance, as well as 
in other phases of education, is that of obtaining reliable in- 
formation— /acts— that can be tested and upon which we can act 
with confidence. Human nature is so complex and methods of 
analysis and measurement are as yet so inadequate that we are 
seldom entirely certain that the records we have are accurate or 
complete. The past twenty-five years has witnessed a marked 
development in the effort to obtain data that are obj’ective and 
fairly reliable. We have not yet succeeded in removing all sub- 
jective factors from measurements (it is quite possible that we 
never shall be able to do this); nor have we devised entirely 
accurate tests and standards, but the significant thing is that 
much progress toward these ends has already been made and 
the way opened for further developments. No guidance worker 
can, for a moment, afford to neglect this means for securing 
information or minimize its great value. 

II. Tests and Scales of Achievement in School Subjects 

The first group of tests to be considered will be the school 
achievement tests, which are devised to measure achievement in 
subjects studied in the school. 

1. Tests hy TeachcTS. Since the pioneer work of Thorndike 
in the first decade of the century, many experts have concen- 
trated their efforts upon such tests. At present, there is no 
subject taught in the public school for which some kind of 
achievement test has not been devised. Of course, all tests given 
by teachers are, or are intended to be, tests of achievement. The 
first difficulty with most of them is the same as that for teachers’ 
rnarks as discussed in Chap. VI; they include so many different 
things: effort, skiUs, judgments, opinions, appreciations, as well 
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as language ability, handwriting, and deportment. Some repre- 
sent achievement in the subject and some do not; some can 
readily be measured, and some are extremely difficult to measure. 
The second difficulty is that there is no definite length of time 
given to the tests, nor are the questions graded according to 
difficulty, nor is the form of the various tests the same. This 
makes it impossible to compare the results of one test with those 
of. another when given by the same teacher or by different 
teafchers. The third difficulty grows out of the first two: sub- 
jective opinions of teachers enter into the grades given on the 
tests. 

Although most of the tests constructed by teachers for their 
own use are of the essay type, ah increasing number are of the 
so-called *'new type,” which require little writing and can be 
objectively scored. These teacher-made new-type tests are not 
infrequently just as effective as the standardized tests of the 
same type in revealing achievements and weaknesses of pupils, 
and should not be condemned. The results cannot, of course, 
be compared with those of other classes or other schools. Nor 
can we rule out the essay type of test as being ineffective. Some 
things that are very important for us to know about pupils can 
be revealed better by well-constructed essay-type tests than by 
the new type of test. Research has amply demonstrated that 
carefully constructed essay-type tests may be more valid as tests 
of certain objectives than the new-type tests. It has become 
increasingly apparent that we cannot eliminate from consider- 
ation the subjective judgments of capable, well-trained teachers 
who know their pupils and who can, through this knowledge, 
interpret their ^v^itten expressions. These judgments are often 
the most reliable evidence we have. 

2. Standard Achievement Tests. Standard achievement tests 
attempt to correct some of the faults of teachers' tests. ( L ) They 
are so formed as to test only those things that can be more or 
less objectively tested. (2) Only the definite achievements in 
the subject studied are tested, as far as this is possible. (3) Each 
test is arranged so that the answers are always given in the same 
way, a definite and precise length of time is given for the test, 
the explanations and directions to be given are always the same, 
and definite, detailed directions for scoring the test arc given. 
Such tests are tlie result of experimentation, and no test is sent 
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out until very carefully revised, as the result of much trial and 
experimentation. The results are standardized by collecting the 
answers from thousands of cases in different parts of the country. 
These results are tabulated, and standards or norms for each 
grade or year of school are constructed. By means of these 
standards we can compare the achievements of John and Henry 
in the same grade and of both with the achievement of the 
class as a whole, or, if necessary, with the students in the same 
grade in some other school system. 

Such standard tests are now a part of the regular equipment 
of our elementary and secondary schools and are gradually 
being worked out in the field of higher education. In addition 
to these, we have, in some fields, scales by which it is possible to 
measure objectively degrees of quality and quantity of achieve- 
ment. Among such scales now in use may be mentioned 
handwiting scales, English composition scales, drawing scales, 
and scales of literary appreciation. 

3. Limifations of Standardized Tests. The chief difficulties 
encountered in the use of such tests and scales are probably 
incident to their newness and incompleteness. First, they do 
not measure all of the desirable outcomes in any subject. For 
the most part they are much more effective in measuring the 
formal side of education than any other. No effective standard- 
ized tests have as yet been devised for the adequate testing of 
judgment, appreciation, power to organize, initiative, leadership, 
and character. Some tests attempt to do so indirectly and are 
undoubtedly very helpful, but they are acknowledged to be in- 
effective instruments as yet Again, when pupils are given stand- 
ardized tests and their achievement scores in these are taken 
as a measure of the success of their work and also of the suc- 
cess of the teacher, the emphasis is placed upon the particular 
element that is tested; when, as is so often the case, this is the 
formal side, there is great danger that teachers will also place 
the mam emphasis upon the formal side. When this is done, the 
educative process is greatly weakened and impoverished. Stand- 
^dized tests are often misused and thus may constitute a real 
danger. Norms of achievement for grades or years are some- 
times used as ideals of attainment for all classes or all children 
of a given grade, when, as a matter of fact, the desirable attain- 
ment of any given child might weU be either considerably above 
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or somewhat below the norm. Curriculum building is often too 
much influenced by such norms. Teachers sometimes fail to keep 
in mind exactly what a standardized test is supposed to measure 
and assume that a single test measures, for example, general 
reading ability, which it cannot'and does not attempt to do. 

4. Values for Guidancii^t is hardly necessary to discuss the 
value of such tests and scales for guidance. Any accurate meas- 
ure by which we can compare the achievement of one person 
with that of others and with averages of groups and even with 
his own previous achievement will help in diagnosing his points 
of strength and weakness as well as in judging his abilities. 
School progress can be gaged, remedial measures applied, and 
the entire situation improved. 

When properly understood and intelligently used, these tests^ 
and scales are powerful factors in improvement because they.' 
enable us to diagnose difficulties. Often a careful analysis of 
such achievement tests not only reveals general weakness or 
strength but also enables the teachers to find exactly where the 
weakness is. An arithmetic test thus shows clearly whether the 
weakness of a particular student is in the fundamental opera- 
tions, in decimals, or in analysis of the problem. Tests in physics 
have shown that failure was largely due (1) to language diffi- 
culties that prevented the student from understanding the prob- 
lem and (2) to lack of skill in the fundamental operations of 
arithmetic that made the arithmetical operations in physics 
difficult. The wise use of tests in French has shown whether the 
difficulties encountered were in vocabulary or in knowledge of 
grammatical forms. As already pointed out in the discussion of 
teachers’ marks in Chap. VI, the chief value in these standard- 
ized tests is that they enable us to get at the points of weakness 
or of strength; they give us definite facts. 

III. Genekal Intelligence Tests 

1. Name of the Test. Another kind of test has been found to 
have even greater value for guidance than the standard achieve- 
ment tests in school subj'ects. Various names have been sug- 
gested for this type of test, but not one of tliem is entirely 
satisfactory. Tlie most common names used are intelligence 
tests, general intelligence tests, mental tests, or tests of general 
mental ability. All tests, even of so-called “physicar traits, are 
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to some extent mental tests, since physical movements originate 
and are controlled in the central nervous system. School-subject 
tests are not only tests of achievement but mental tests as well. 
However, those called “mental tests” are designed primarily as 
tests of mental ability. 

2. Kinds of Tests. Since the first Binet tests and especially 
since the Army Alpha Tests were introduced, there has been a 
great development in the number and quality of tests of general 
mental ability. Many kinds of such tests are now on the market 
and are used very generally in public and private schools and 
colleges as well as in business and industry. It will not be neces- 
sary here to describe in detail the different kinds since there are 
many excellent books and articles now available for this purpose. 
A few of these are listed in the references at the end of the chap- 
ter. Our chief concern here is the value of such tests for guid- 
ance. 


3. Elements Measured by Mental Tests. There is, unfortu- 
nately, considerable confusion regarding just what such tests 
really test and how the results can best be interpreted. By many 
these are called tests of "intelligence.” But what is intelligence? 
When we come to examine this term we find it used with several 
different connotations. There are at least three radically differ- 
ent concepts of the term.* First, there is the organic concept 
in which intelligence is taken to be the native capacity of the 
in ividual, hereditary largely, which makes it possible for him 
to adapt himself to his environment or learn to change it in ways 
that are useful to him. This is the view taken by some psy- 
chologists such as Witmer and Boynton. The second concept 
IS t e social or sociological concept, which emphasizes a certain 
group o social factors that profoundly affect the ways in which 
e m ividual adapts himself to his environment and changes his 
environment for his own ends. The third concept may be called 
e e avioristic or psychological concept, which stresses the 
power of the individual to adapt himself to a situation. When 
the resulting behavior is desirable or effective, it is called “intel- 
g nt behavior. Intelligence is then defined as “the ability to 
am acts or to perform new acts that are functionally useful.” 
nsi ers native capacity (the organic concept) and social 

Monroe edhnr of the meanings of intelligence, see Walter S, 

Monroe, editor. Encyclopedia of Educational Research.” pp. 622, 623. 
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influences (the social concept) as two important factors that 
determine intelligence. 

It is obvious that, if the organic concept is accepted, these 
tests do not test intelligence; in fact, we can never hope to meas- 
ure it, for by the time a child is bom he has already been influ- 
enced both by his physical and by his social environment. Na- 
tive capacity is an abstract term coined for the purpose of 
explaining certain phenomena of human life. It cannot, by its 
very nature, be proved, but it is a useful term because some 
differences between individuals are best explained by its use. 

Each of these concepts has its value. However, for purposes 
of this discussion, die behavioristic concept is die one accepted 
both because it is the one used by most psychologists and be- 
cause it is the one used most commonly in nontechnical discus- 
sions. It should be noted that intelligence, as thus defined, is 
not degree of adaptation nor effective behavior, nor merely 
achievements; not that which has been learned as such, but the 
ability to adapt oneself, to develop behavior that is effective, to 
learn. Differences in intelligence are differences not merely in 
what has been learned but in what can be learned; it is found 
not in the degree to which a person is adapted to a situation that 
has frequenUy recurred, but in the way in which he adapts him- 
self to a new situation. It is this meaning of intelligence that is 
usually accepted by those who stale that such tests measure in- 
telligence. But do they really test intelligence as thus defined? 
It is obvious that the only thing, that any test of this kind tests 
'js performance at a given time. From such performance one 
might, with caution, predict what the later performances will be, 
but we do not test or measure these future performances. 

The relationship bet^veen capacity and performance and be- 
tween what die tests really test and the inferences we make from 
them may be clarified by a brief discussion of the meanings of 
the four terms commonly used. To these has been added a fifth 
which seems to be needed to fill in a gap in the series. 

Capacity is used to indicate the upper limit of possible devel- 
opment as determined by heredity if environment and training 
are continually at their best. Capability is a term used to indi- 
cate the upper limit of possible development of an individual at 
any given time with optimum environment and training from 
that time on. Tlie upper limit of possible development, indi- 
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cated by capacity, has been reduced by poor environment and( 
training up to the present time. Capability is always less thanj 
capacity; it is continually being reduced as compared with oun 
capacity because environment and training up to this time have" 
not been the best possible. Ability expectancy may be used to 
indicate the probable limit of development, if present handicaps 
and general environmental factors remain relatively the same as 
they are now. Just as capability can never exceed capacity and 
probably never equals it, so ability expectancy can never exceed 
capability and is usually below it. Ability means the power at 
any given time, with present training and development, to re- 
spond in certain ways, to act, to adjust oneself. Performance, 
or achievement, indicates the way one actually responds, the way 
he answers the questions asked in a test, the proficiency of per- 
formance at any given time. 

Tests can test only performance, in those areas covered by the 
test exercises and under the conditions surrounding it. They 
may approximate the testing of ability if the test items cover all 
areas needed to test the power to perform and if all conditions 
surrounding the test are optimum. Repeated tests and a corni. 
parison of results with previous performance and with the per*| 
formance of other individuals often serve to give us some idel^ 
of ability expectancy. We do infer capability and capacity from’ 
the same tests but with much less probability of accuracy. We 
might almost make use of a law of physics and say that the ac- 
curacy of prediction of a given test varies inversely as the squarb 
of the distance away from performance and toward capacity. ^ 

4. Mental Age and the I.Q. The most frequent methods of 
e^ressing the results of mental tests are by the mental age and 
the intelligence quotient. These are very useful terms if used 
accurately, but very misleading when they convey meanings that 
were not intended. 


The mental age, or M.A., is a device for comparing the score 
made by an individual on a given lest with the scores made by 
many other individuals on the same test. The scores of all in- 
dividuals are arranged by age norms or by mean or median 
scores of individuals at different ages. If the mean scores of 
between 115 and 120, this is called 
M.A. lU, and anyone, no matter what his chronological age. 
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who makes a score \vithin this range is said to have an M.A. of 
10. Mental age is a statement of comparative performance, j 

The I.Q. is the quotient of the mental age divided by the 
chronological age. It is a clever device to express the exact 
relationship behveen the chronological age of the individual and 
his mental age. It shows the relationship between the score 
made by a boy on a certain test and the scores made by others 
on the same test. It also shows whether the score he has made 
is equal to, higher than, or lower than that made by others of the 
same age. If his I.Q. is 100, his score is equal to the mean score 
of children of his chronological age; if it is 110, he has made a 
better score and, if 90, a lower score than that made by the aver- 
age child of his age. It is an expression of relative performance. 

What, then, does the I.Q. mean and how is it to be interpreted? 
Many still regard it as an indication or a measure of capacity. 
This, as has already been said, Is impossible, for we have no 
means of testing capacity. To others it means capability. This 
is, of course, an inference only, for we cannot know what influ- 
ences will be brought to bear upon the individual later. If his 
environment is poor and his training meager, he will not develop 
up to expectations. To some the I.Q. means mental ability. 
Obviously this is incorrect; a six-year-old girl with an I.Q. of 
140 does not have the mental ability of a twelve-year-old girl 
with an I.Q. of 125. She cannot solve problems as well; she will 
not make so high a score on a mental test Mental age is the 
term that is used to indicate mental ability. With much greater 
accuracy, the I.Q. may be taken to be an indication, or measure, 
of ability expectancy. Wbat the individual does now, die score 
he has made on a test, is limited by his capacity and is the re- 
sult of environment and training. Assuming that there will be 
no radical change in environment and training, we can roughly 
estimate his expected development or ability as related to other 
individuals. This concept of the I.Q. as ability e.xpectancy 
makes room for the phenomenon of the “wandering I.Q.” No 
matter what a boy’s ability expectancy is now or how accurately 
it has been determined, a radical change in environment would 
normally affect his development either up or down and so would 
change his I.Q. if this represents expectancy. In Fig. 14 there 
are shovTO two possible mental growth curves. A test or several 
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tests given between A and X may enable us to plot his growth 
curve as AXB. This is his ability expectancy as based upon 
present conditions. But suppose at X, or just before, some physi- 
cal disability has been removed, or he has been placed in a 
stimulating environment; his growth curve changes to AXC; he 
develops far beyond his ability expectancy as predicted by the 
curve AX. That this sometimes happens cannot be denied. That 
it does not happen more frequently may be a reflection on our 
methods of education. Investi- 
gations by Newman, Holzinger, 
and Freeman on identical twins, 
the work of Wellman and her 
associates in the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa on nursery children, 
and the work of Skeels on chil- 
dren in foster homes all reveal 
marked differences in achieve- 
ment, as measured by test scores, 
between children subjected to 
favojj^ble or stimulating environ- 
ment and those with less favor- 
able surroundings. Although 
there is considerable doubt about 
the validity and reliability of 
some of these experiments, we are forced to conclude that early 
environment does profoundly affect development. Other investi- 
gations indicate that the I.Q. or scores on tests of mental ability 
are influenced by such factors as education, family life, social 
status, health, nutrition, general care, and freedom from worry 
an un ue strain. The extent of the influences of these factors 
IS not yet clear but it seems certain that it is considerable, espe- 
cially m early childhood. 



Fio. 14. Theoretical differences 
in the growth of an individual 
with changed environment. 


T. E. McMullin has suggested a method by which we might 
express the relationship between the score of an individuai and 
tnose ot other individuais and avoid some of the impiications that 
ave suwoun ed the I.Q. Instead of comparing the score of a 
oy o ve ve with the scores of children of all ages, he would 
compare it with the scores of chUdren of his own age. This 
might be caiied the age performance norm." The totai range 
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of scores of all twelve-year-old children on the same test would 
be arranged in decile or centile norms and the position of any 
one boy could be very accurately described. It would be just 
as good a measure of ability expectancy as if his score were to 
be compared with that of all children. It would also have many 
advantages, especially for individuals beyond sixteen years, for 
it would avoid the difficulty now experienced in computing die 
LQ. for the older groups. It would not be any more useful in 
indicating ability expectancy for the older group than would the 
I.Q., but it would show how a man of thirty years compared with 
other thirty-year-old people. 

The general principle of this method is used in the Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale constructed by Wechsler. This consists of five 
verbal and five nonverbal subtesls. The score made by any in- 
dividual is compared with the average performance of individ- 
uals of the same age group. This test has been found to correlate 
well with clinical judgments of individuals tested. However, it 
still makes use of the I.Q. instead of using centile norms. 

Whatever method is taken to express the test performance 
relative to that of other individuals there still remains the ques- 
tion of what the test itself really measures. Does it measure 
mental ability? It is becoming increasingly clear that most tests 
test what has been learned and probably what has been ouer- 
learned and, therefore, remembered. Tests involving new ma- 
terials, new problems, new situations would be more effective, 
but it is extremely difficult to devise tests that would, for every 
individual tested, be really new. Ability expectancy could be 
much better estimated by curves of growth in learning over a 
number of years and by comparing the growth curve of one 
individual with those of others of the same age. It should be 
remembered, however, that ability expectancy is based not only 
on past performance but also on past environment. One cannot 
be too sure about future development, for environmental factors 
may change and profoundly affect future development. 

In spite of the acknowledged inaccuracies and inadequacies of 
mental tests and a lack of agreement on what it is they measure, 
these tests and the M.A. and I.Q. are expressions of relative pre- 
diction of future groulh and accomplishment. Some of the most 
important uses of these tests will now be discussed. 
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5. General Predictive Value of Mental Tests. The chief value 
of mental tests for guidance is in the prediction of future per- 
formance. Much has been written on this topic and many ex- 
perimental studies have been made. Unfortunately the results 
of these studies do not agree; some show fairly high correlation 
and some very low. In spite of this conflicting evidence, some 
authors continue to claim a high predictive value for their par- 
ticular tests. In view of the present uncertainty, these claims 
cannot be justified and any statements regarding their value for 
guidance should be made with great caution and with due regard 
for the lack of conclusive evidence. In the following brief dis- 
cussion the results of some significant experiments will be given 
and some tentative conclusions will be made. 

6. Relation of Mental Test Scores to Certain Traits. There 
seems to be little relationship between scores on mental tests 
and any of the following: musical or artistic ability, character as 
generally understood, sex, race, month of birth, age of parents at 
time of birth. The evidence on social “adjustment” and socio- 
economic status of parents is conflicting. Hollingworth has 
stated that children with I.Q.'s from 125 to 155 have the best 
prospects of developing successful and well-rounded personali- 
ties, but preliminary findings by Terman in his twenty-year study 
of 1,000 high-ability children do not seem to agree with this. 
Some investigators have found that in college students intelli- 
gence is unrelated to introversion, to emotional stability, or to 
frequency of anger. There is some evidence that socioeconomic 
status has an appreciable cumulative effect upon intelligence as 
measured by tests. Disturbing behavior at home, maladjustment 
at schools, and lack of harmony between children at home seem 
to be more common among those who test low. 

7. Prediction of School Success. Success in school may be 
indicated in three ways: (1) length of stay in school or school 
expectancy, (2) absence of failure in studies, (3) academic 
achievement as indicated by school marks or teachers’ estimates. 
Each of these will be discussed at the elementary, secondary 
school, and college levels. 

a. Length of Stay in School. Up to the time when the com- 
pulsory-attendance laws were more rigidly enforced, the elimi- 
nation from school before the age of fifteen or sixteen seemed to 
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have little significant relationship to mental test scores, over- 
ageness being much more important. At present, studies of 
elimination up to tlie seventfi grade are of little importance 
because all are compelled to be in school. Beyond the com- 
pulsory-attendance age, for high school and college, length of 
stay in school has seemed to be more closely related to scores on 
mental tests. An investigation by Feingold made some years 
ago is still significant. In a study of the students in Hartford 
High School the distribution of students into intelligence groups 
was as shown in Table XXIII. 


Table XXIII. Percextage op Students in Each Mental Ghodp in Six 
Classes at the Becisnino op the Teru * 


Class 

B 

U9 1 

LIO 

UlO 

Lll 

Ull 

Superior {I.Q. llO-h ) 

9.4 

11.0 

12.0 

15.6 

17.0 

18.8 

Average (I.Q. 95-109) 

65.0 

67.5 

71.7 

71.2 

70.5 

09. 0 

inferior (I.Q. 94 and below) 

25.6 

21.4 

IC.S 

1 15.3 

12.5 

' 12.2 


* Feingold, Gustave A., IntdHgence and Persistency in High School Attendance, 
School and Soeidy. l8!44S-450. Oct. 13, 1923. 

* L9 means lower ninth grade, U9 means upper ninth grade, etc. 


This table shows that 9,4 per cent of the pupils in the lower 
ninth grade are superior, 65 per cent are average, and 25.6 per 
cent are inferior, while in the upper half of the eleventh grade 
18.8 per cent are superior, 69 per cent average, and 12.2 per 
cent are inferior. Feingold estimates that if the class were traced 
through the three years the percentages of each intelligence 
group remaining in school would be as shown in Table XXIV, 

The situation is brought out more clearly by Fig. 15. It is 
described by Feingold as follows: * 

Confining our investigation to the Hartford High Sdiool, wherein 
the system of semiannual promotion prevails, we obser\’e that, of the 
superior pupils, 10.6 per cent will have dropped out by the beginm'ng 

* Foncold, Gusta\t: A., Intelligence and Persistency in High School 
Attendance, School and Society, I8:d45. Oct. 13, 1923. 
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Table XXIV. Percentage of Students Remaining at the BEGiNNiNa of Each 
Tebm* 


Class 

L9 

U9 1 

LlO 

UlO 

Lll 

un 

Superior 

100.0 


89.4 

86.2 

81.4 

80.0 

Average 

100.0 

88.3 : 

77.3 

65.8 i 

48.8 

42.6 

Inferior 

100.0 

71.0 

44.0 

36.0 j 

22.1 1 

19.2 


^ Feingqld, Gustave A., Intdligence and Persistency in High School Attendance 
School and Society, 18:445, Oct. 13, 1923. 



Fic. IS. Percentage „( stadents remaining at the beginning cf each term. 


“'’dltlonnl 8 per cent will have dropped 
have 1 n ^^oning of the junior year, and another 1.4 per cent will 
enrofzr “■= of ‘f-o ^=nior year. ^us. hy the 

80 per cent will graduate at the end of the four years, since figures 
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show that very few who become seniors leave without graduating. 
On the other hand, among the lowest mental group, fully 55.4 per cent 
will have dropped out by the end of the first year, another 22.5 per 
cent will have dropped out by the end of the second year, and almost 
a total of 81 per cent will have dropped out by the end of the third 
year. In other words, only 19 per cent of them will be left in the high 
school at the end of three years, or long enough to enter the senior 
class. 

Proctor made a careful study of 131 cases of high-school stu- 
dents and followed them up over a period of six years. Some 
of the results of this study are given in Table XXV. 


Table XXV. Cojiparative Studt of 131 High-school Students ' 




B 



Low- 
est 
quar- 
tile ; 

Median 

high* 

school 

mark 

Range 

average 

mark 

I. Students wbo did not com- 

30 

110- 


110- 

88- 

C 

B to D 

plete high school 


79 


100 

79 



II. Students who completed 

34 

120- 

100 

128- 


B- 

A“ to 

high school but who did not 


89 


no 

1 

1 69 


D+ 

continue their schooling 








III. Students who completed 

67 

142- 

118 

1 142- 

107- 

B 

A to 

high school and continued 


93 


' 125 

63 


C 

their sebooUng 




1 





•Proctor, W. M., Psycholopcal Tests and Guidance of High School Pupils, Journal oj 
"EAucational Kescorch 'MonograpTit, No. 1, October. 1923. Public Bcbool PublisVmg Corapany , 
Bloomington, 111., rev. ed., 1923. Constructed from material in Chap. IV. {Uted by tptctal 
permUiion o] the publisher*.) 

This shows some striking differences among the three groups. 
The highest I.Q. of Group I, those who did not complete high 
school, was lower than the median of Group III, those who went 
to college. Roughly the higher half of Group I corresponds in 
I.Q. to the lower half of Group III. On the other hand, we may 
say that the upper half of Group I have, so far as I.Q, is con- 
cerned, as good a chance to succeed in college as the lower half 
of Group III. 

Figure 16 and Table XXVI show that there are no striking 
differences in I.Q. for Groups I and II; a somewhat larger per- 
centage of Group I have low I.Q.'s. Tlie greatest difference is 
seen in Group III— those who have gone to college. Here the 
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Table XXVI. Comparison of Three Groots of High-school Students 
Accordiko to LQ,* 

(Percentages) 


Inlelligence ' 
quotients | 

i 


Group II 

Group III 

1 

Number 

Per- 

centage 

Number 

Per- 

centage 

Number 

Per- 

centage 

140-149 




1 

1 

2 

ISO-139 1 



1 


U 

1C. 4 

120-129 1 



2 

6 

17 

25.4 

110-II9 1 


10 

7 

21 

19 

28.2 

100-109 

5 

17 

12 

35 

12 

IS 

90- 99 

18 

« 

12 

, 35 

7 

. 10 

80- 89 

8 

27 

1 1 

s 



70- 79 

1 

1 3 

1 

1 





* PaocTon, W. M.. Psychologtcal Tests and Guidance of High School Pupils, 
Journal of Educational Research HIonograjAa, No. 1, October, 1923. Public School 
Publishing Company, Dloominglon, lU., rev. ed., 1923. Constructed from material 
ia Chap. IV. (.Used hy tpedal fermtsdon of the puhlishtra.) 

There can be no doubt that students in secondary schools and 
colleges, as a group, make higher scores on mental tests than 
those who have dropped out of school. However, this does not 
necessarily prove that failure to go on was related to whatever 
is measured by tests. Several studies indicate that socioeco- 
nomic status of parents, occupational preference, and overage- 
ness are at least equally important as causes of elimination. Of 
course, when colleges use scores or some form of mental tests as 
a basis for admission of students there is a definite relationship 
because it is a forced one. As will be seen later, this does not 
prove that many of those who were refused admission could not 
have been successful if they had been admitted. 

On the whole, we may say that, for groups, scores on mental 
tests have a fairly high predictive I’aluc for school expectancy. 
It should be remembered that the predictive value for indi- 
\iduals is small and that other factors arc equally important 
Some of these will be discussed in Chap. IX. 
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b. School Failures. Failures in the elementary school are for 
the most part failures in promotion and have been for some years 
greatly affected by the idea of "100 per cent promotion.” For 
this reason, studies of the relationship between mental test scores 
and failure are largely meaningless. In spite of this several 
studies have shown that this relationship is not close enough nor 
constant enough to warrant any positive conclusion. One in- 
vestigator found that 64 per cent of 1,485 first-grade failures had 
I.Q.’s above 90. Another found diat success in beginning read- 
ing was conditioned by the teacher and by the methods used 
as much as by the intelligence level of the pupil. 

While the "100 per cent promotion” idea is not so influential 
in the secondary school as in the elementary school, it still is 
strong enough to obscure differences that might exist. Here 
again the evidence is conflicting. No one can doubt that there 
is a definite relationship between mental test scores and second- 
ary-school failures, but the correlation is. not high enough to 
warrant dependence upon it for the prediction of the failure of 
individual pupils. Many studies have shown that high-school 
failures are definitely related to emotional instability and to faulty 
preparation in the fundamental subjects. 

There are few reliable studies that deal directly with the re- 
lationship between failures in college subjects and intelligence 
scores. Most of them relate to elimination or retention in college 
and to college grades or honors received. 


We know that elimination is not always caused by failures in 
su jects and that failures are by no means always caused by 
lack of ability. Many other factors enter in to cause failures. 
Among Aese may be noted home conditions, social life at col- 
iege, lack of adjustment to college life and methods of teaching, 
athletics lack of purpose, and health. There can be no question 
Th Intellectual ability is the cause of many failures. 

should be more evident at present with the 
nf 1 admission to college and with the influence 

T m yon want to be successful, go to college.” As 

evidence that the I.Q. of coUege 
there T rismg. The most we can say is that 

c ear re ationship between scores on mental tests and 
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college failures, but, as in the case of the secondary school, it is 
not high enough to warrant complete dependence upon it. 

c. Academic Achievement. Nearly all studies show a fairly 
high correlation between intelligence scores and scholastic grades 
in high school and college. High scores in mental tests are 
usually associated with high scholastic grades and especially with 
honors received, while low scores are usually associated with 
low grades. This is well shown by the Brown University studies. 
Brown University for years gave tests to incoming freshmen and 

Table XX^^I. Relation op Scores to AcADEinc Standing — Brown 

UKn'ERSlTT 

Eighty Students Reported as Unsatisfactory in Schoolwork 

Number Reported 


Rating in Psychological Tests as Unsatisfactory 

Poor or very poor 53 

Average 14 

Good or very good. . ^ IS 


used the rating as a basis for classiBcation. Tables XXVII and 
XXVIII \vill serve to show some interesting facts regarding the 
relationship between intelligence rating and college success.* 

Tadxx Reiation or Scores to Academic Stanoisq — Brown 

Ukiversitt 

Thirty-four Students Reported as Doing Belter than Average Work 

Number Reported as 
Rating in PsychologicaJ Tests Better than Average 

Superior 5 

Very good 10 

Goo<l 7 

Average 2 

Poor I 1 

These fables show that more unsatisfactory cases are reported 
among those lower in intelligence rating than among those 
higher; and tliat more cases of students doing better than average 

» Tyson, Geobce R., Results of Infelligcncr Ejcamln-ilions Held in the 
Colleges and High Schools, Vnivenity oj Pmniyli'onia Bulletin, 21 (No. 1): 
2D2-270. Seventh Annual Schoolmen's Week Proceedings, UnKcnit>- of 
Penonlvanla, Phlladclplda, 1920. 
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work are reported among those higher in intelligence than among 
those lower. It should he noted again that the resemblance is 
not complete and great care should he taken not to interpret fte 
results too generally. Figure 17, taken from the same study, 
throws additional light upon the same question. 


Fic. 17. Comparison of scores in Alpha Test with college marhs of 159 
women at Southern Methodist University. 

The diagram is a graphic representation of the Pearson coefBcient 
of correlation, 0.52, that was obtained. In the upper half of the dia- 
gram we have regular steps of ten points interval, showing the intelli- 
gence scores. Below each step is recorded the number of persons 
receiving the score of that step. In the lower half of the diagram is 
found the average of the school grades received by the persons having 
the intelligence score above. Thus the diagram reads, from left to 
right, one person received an intelligence score of between 190 and 
109 and a school mark of 97. Three persons received intelligence 
scores of between 180 and 189, and their school grades averaged 91. 
and so on across the page. 

* lUd., pp. 2C0, 207. 
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Here again we see that there is a real relationship between 
marks obtained and intelligence scores. The highest woman in 
intelligence score made the highest scholastic mark, and the low- 
est in intelligence received the lowest marks. Between these 
extremes great variations occur. 

The difiEerences noted in this study are seen in practically all 
investigations of the kind. Clear differences are shown in ability 
and accomplishment between the very low I.Q. and the very 
high I.Q. We can be reasonably certain that those who are very 
low would have great difficulty witli college work. Those of 
high I.Q., as far as intellectual ability is concerned, would be 
able to complete the college program. When we approach the 
mid-points, those who are near average ability, the situation is 
not so clear. Persons of average I.Q. do succeed in college and 
persons of above average I.Q. do fail in college. This means 
that, although a high I.Q. is ordinarily clear evidence of ability 
to do college work, it is not a safe guide as a basis of prediction 
for the large group who wish to go to college and who are in 
the middle of the range of scores. Several studies show that 
teachers’ marks, teacher ratings, and percentile rank in high 
school are clearly superior to mental test scores in the prediction 
of college grades. One investigator goes so far as to say, “the 
selection of students best fitted to pursue highly specialized de- 
gree courses does not appear to be made easier or more reliable 
by the use of mental tests,” * Although the data we have do not 
warraxit such an extreme statement, they may well serve as a 
caution against too great dependence upon such tests as the sole 
evidence of ability to do college work. Other factors are of great 
importance. 

One of the most valuable studies in the prediction of school 
success is the ten-year follow-up study by Thorndike.® This 
is the 

. . . first comprehensive study in die United States to learn what 
happens in later years to children who are given vocational guidance. 
Professor Thorndike and his assistants obtained in 1922 the school 

® Dale, A. Baiidaiia, The Use of Mental Tests witli University Women 
Students, British Journal of Educational Psychology, 5:59-79, February, 
1935. 

« Tuoundike, E. L., and others, "Prc&ction of Vocational Success,” Com- 
monweallh Fund, DMsion of Publication, Nciv York, 1934. 
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records of 2,225 children then nbout fourteen years old, gave thetn 
psychological and vocational tests, and followed the educational and 
industrial careers of 1,807 of them to 1932 to determine the value of 
each fact of school and test records for vocational prediction or 
guidance. 

The correlations of the intelligence-test scores with grade 
reached at leaving school, school progress after the time of the 
tests, scholarship after the time of the tests, and a composite of 
these, called “educational success,” is uniformly high. 

These correlations reveal that the score in a test of an hour or less 
which can be given to a hundred children at once, predicts future 
educational success better than the progress record of approximately 
eight years in school and nearly as well as the opinions of past 
teachers concerning conduct or ability.’ 

This study, it will be noted, used not only mental tests but 
several other types of tests as well. In spite of the optimistic 
conclusion of Thorndike, it does not seem safe to rely upon men- 
tal tests or any group of tests yet constructed as complete evi- 
dence for predicting future school success. 

8. Intelligence Scores and Occtipaflonol Success. Intelligence 
tests have also frequently been used to predict occupational ca- 
pacity. Practically all these attempts are based upon the results 
of the Army Alpha Tests given to our soldiers in the First World 
War. Each enlisted man filled out a card stating his occupation; 
he was also given the Army Alpha Test (or the Beta Test, if he 
was unable to read English with a fair degree of efficiency). 
From these data were computed the relative intelligence levels 
of the various occupations. The relationship between the Army 
Alpha scores and the various occupations is shown in Fig. 18. 

This figure is an adaptation of Fig. 12 in Army Mental Tests. 
The base is the actual Army Alpha scores instead of the letter 
grades. The equivalent letter grades are given at the bottom, 
and the approximate mental ages at the top. Each line shows 
the median, the middle 50 per cent, and the approximate total 
range of the occupation listed. The total range has been calcu- 
lated from Table 378 of the Memoirs of the National Academy of 
Ibid., p. 48. 
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Approximate Mental A?e3 
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Sciences.® This gives for each occupation the percentages of 
men receiving the various letter grades from “D— to A. We 
thus have fixed the range of letter grades; the Alpha scores 
within the letter grades at each end of the range have been 
roughly calculated. In any case, the error is not great, and the 
total ranges as given may be taken as representing accurately 
enough the actual range. 

The figure shows clearly the great difference between the 
medians of the laborer and the engineer officer. Although the 
difference in the medians of the occupations as arranged is very 
little in many cases, there is clearly shown a steady progression. 
On the whole, the relative order of the occupations agrees with 
our a priori judgment of the intelligence required in each. 

It is now possible to compare these scores on the Army Alpha 
Test in the First World War with those made on the Army Gen- 
eral Classification Test in the Second World War. The scores 
on the two tests are not strictly comparable because of the 
exclusion in the latter test of officers, women, and nonwhite en- 
listed personnel. The classifications of occupations are also not 
exactly the same. In spite of these differences some comparisons 
are instructive; as in the First World War, a definite hierarchy 
of occupations is revealed. However, more than one-third of the 
occupations are not in the same place in the hierarchy in the 
two lists. The same extreme range of scores for each occupation 
and the consequent overlapping are shown, with the lower occu- 
pations showing the greater range. 

How can these be used for guidance purposes? At once sev- 
eral limitations suggest themselves. First, we cannot be sure in 
the data for the First World War that the occupations named 
on the cards of soldiers were, in all cases, their real occupations. 
Numerous cases were found where the soldier reported some 
other occupation than the one in which he had been engaged; 
this was often done because the man wanted to learn another 
occupation. In the second place, we have few data that will 
enable us to know how successful the man was in his occupation. 

Some were novices and had had no contact with the occupa- 

« These approximaUons are taken from "Manual of InstrucHons for use 
7 iT Intelligence Tests V, VI. VII, VIII, IX in Public Schools,” 

^ ■’ Bureau of Educational Measurements, Kansas State Teachers 

College, Emporia, Kan., 1930. 
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tion; some were apprentices, others journeymen, and others ex- 
perts. A limited study® was made of certain occupations in 
which die degree of expertness of the worker was known. In 
this study, the median scores of experts were usually above those 
of j'oumeymen, and those of journeymen above those of appren- 
tices. But medians of groups are not satisfactory bases for judg- 
ing individuals. It is assumed by Fryer and others that the mid- 
dle 50 per cent of scores in each occupation can be taken to 
represent the range wthin which success in that occupation may 
be predicted. When this range is taken, the relative place of 
the various occupations is not so clear. The upper quartile of 
tlie lowest occupation equals or exceeds the median of forty- 
three other occupations. The median score of laborers falls 
within the 50 percentile range of over half the occupations listed. 
It is, however, when we take the total range that the greater over- 
lapping is seen. The assumption that the success range is the 
middle 50 per cent is only an assumption at best and cannot in 
the nature of the case be always true. A glance at Fig. 18 will 
show that the upper ranges of the lower occupations extend far 
up into the middle 50 per cent of the highest occupations and 
that the lower ranges of all except two occupations extend far 
do^vn into the lower quartile of the lowest. Nor are we helped 
very much by the data showing diHerences between apprentices, 
journeymen, and experts. The same overlapping is seen. This 
may be seen in Fig. 19, which gives for five occupations the 
medians and the middle 50 percentile range. For purposes of 
comparison, tlie total range, tlie median, and the middle 50 per 
cent are also given. 

Tlie practical difficulty in prognosis may be clearly shown by a 
comparison of the five occupations in Fig. 19. Suppose tliat one 
boy, X, has a score of 115 and anoUier boy, Y, a score of 50. 
What occupation is indicated for each? In the first place, wliile 
the lines show in a general way the range of scores made by 
apprentices, journeymen, and experts, we have no data tliat 
would indicate whctlier experts and joumc>Tnen who made low 
scores were more or less successful tlian those who made high 

» VrjiKEs, noniaiT M., Ps>'chologica! Ewmining in iIjc United Sl.n!rt 
Army, .t/rmofri of the National Academy of Sciences, 15:820-827, Wadi- 
inglon, D.C., 1021. 
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scores. We might find the most successful expert enginemen all 
above the median or all. below. It is possible that “intelligence, 
as measured by the Alpha scores, is a handicap in certain occupa- 
tions. This is more than a conjecture; it has been demonstrated. 


locomotive General MechanicaJ 
Engineman Mechanic Engineer 


T 

Tailor 


Railroad 

Conductors 


r-Total Range of All Workers 
A -Middle fifty Per Cent of Apprentices 
J • Middle Fifty Per Cent of Journeymen 
E -Middle Fifty Per Cent of Experts 

and cji ^.L-1 scores in Army Alpha of apprentices, joumeymen, 


Again, granting that the scores do show occupational capacity, 
winch one of the five occupaUons should boy X choose? Should 
le c loose the vocation of mechanical engineer in which he would 
rank somewhat above the median or one of the other four in 
" rank near the top? Should boy Y choose to be a 

raUroad conductor in which he would rank near the median, or 
mig it e succeed as a mechanical engineer? Many other factors 
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than such scores would need to be considered before a decision 
could be made intelligently. 

We cannot, then, take these results at their face value and use 
them as the only or the determining factors in occupational 
choice. They are valuable, but only if used in connection with 
other supporting and supplementary data. Again, we see, as in 
other cases where tests are used, that the scores toward either 
extreme are much more significant than are those toward the 
average. We may be fairly sure that if a boy attains an intelli- 
gence score much below the median of a certain occupation, the 
probability of his success in that occupation would be remote and 
it might be wiser for him to choose another unless he shows 
clearly other outstanding qualifications. The boy who makes a 
high intelligence score should, possibly, consider first those oc- 
cupations that rank high in intelh'gence scores rather than those 
ranking low, but a high score, in itself, is not a valid ground for 
avoiding any occupation. In the light of Thorndike’s findings, 
even this guarded statement may be too strong. In the ten-year 
follow-up of individuals, he found the prediction of vocational 
careers and vocational success based upon intelligence tests little 
better than a chance guess.^® 

Intelligence scores are undoubtedly much more valuable as in- 
dicating desirable occupational choices, at certain levels, than are 
the data regarding intelligence levels of occupations. This is 
true because these scores have a high value in predicting suc- 
cess in school, and school success is a necessary element in the 
^preparation for all higher occupations. If an occupation re- 
quires a certain amount of sdioolwork as a prerequisite to en- 
trance or to success and if, as we have seen, scores made in intelli- 
gence tests have real predictive value for school success, these 
scores are very useful in indicating occupational choice even 
though they do this indirectly. For example, suppose a boy 
wants to become a civil engineer. Ordinarily, the preparation 
for such a profession demands successful completion of high 
school and college or school of engineering, with a large amount 
of work in mathematics. To do the work in school or college 
requires an intelligence indicated by a score of 100 to 120 in 
Army Alpha. Hence, even though he might become a successful 
Tiion-VDiKE, op. cit., pp. 59, 60. 
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engineer if he could receive the necessary training, it would be 
useless for him to plan such a career because, according to his 
score, he would not get throu^ school. In most of the cases, 
the value of intelligence scores is found on the negative side. 
They indicate fairly well those who should not attempt to enter 
a given occupation, but do not indicate the particular occupation 
that one should enter. 

An entirely different approach in the investigation of mental 
abilities is made by Thurstone.^^ This is the multiple factor 
analysis. The following mental abilities have received special 
attention; (1) Verbal-Mental, (2) Word Fluency, (3) Reason- 
ing, (4) Memory, (5) Number, and (6) Space. Several other 
abilities have been identified. Tests have been constructed for 
these abilities and a number of studies have been made in the 


effort to determine the relationship of these abilities to other fac- 
tors. Some studies have indicated a high degree of relationship; 
others a relatively low relationship. This approach has real 
value but it has not yet sufficiently demonstrated its effectiveness 
in the prediction of success in various areas to warrant its general 
use. ^ 

9y^eneral Value of Mental Tests. In general, mental tests 
are much more valuable for diagnosis and as a basis for counsel- 
ing than they are for prediction. They do predict fairly well 
group performance and so are useful in colleges and in industry 
for admissions officers and personnel officers whose chief con- 


c^ IS to reduce the number of probable failures. A personnel 
officer can, by the use of these tests, select the group in which 
most of the good material will be found; but he cannot predict 
among those individuals who will be successful or those who will 
prediction still eludes us, and it probably always 
"1 . This uncertainty should always be kept in mind by the 
counselor. The argument so often heard: “These tests are the 
best rnsmirnents for predictions we have and therefore we must 
iisc I em, is invalid; it is based on the assumption that the coun- 
selor must know just what the clients ability is and just what he 
nec s, 1 a equate help is to be given. Such knowledge is im- 
P SSI e, and even if it were possible its use would violate the 
tundamental basis of true guidance. 


“ See references al end of chapter. 
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1* Meaning of Avtitude . Closely related to the tests of general 
intelligence already described and to the ability, or proficiency, 
tests to be described later are tests designed particularly to dis- 
cover aptitude. 

Unfortunately, when we begin to consider this topic we are 
again confronted with a confusion of meanings. Some authori- 
ties, as Segel, use it in two ways: (1) to indicate special ability, 
as visual acuity, and (2) as a prognostic measure. Bingham “ 
makes a careful analysis of the term and confines its use to 
prognosis. According to him, aptitude is a measure of the prob- 
ability of success of an individual, with training, in a certain 
type of situation— a job, a sdiool, an activity, such as playing 
the violin, learning a language, etc. It involves (1) ability to 
acquire the skills, knowledges, attitudes, etc., necessary for suc- 
cess, (2) readiness to acquire, and (3) satisfaction in the job. 
Satisfaction involves not only an enjoyment of the activities on 
the job, but the ability and willingness to adjust oneself to the 
conditions surrounding the job. Thus aptitude is more than po- 
tential ability or ability expectancy; it implies fitness for the job. 
We might call it “success expectancy.” Basically, it includes 
intelligence, abilities of various kinds, and personality factors 
necessary for success; it is dependent upon a combination of all 
these. 

The methods of estimating aptitude are , in general, the same 
9.S the. estKVi3.te -af afeiUty 

This is diR gist nF the theory of aptitude.testing . Measure samples 
of a person s behavior, and then, by reference to the facts as to what 
others who have been tested have done subsequently, compute the 
probabilities that he, too, will behave in a certain way. 

To repeat: aptitude tests do not directly measure future accom- 
plishment. They make no such pretense. They measure present per- 
formance. Then, insofar as behavtofy past and present, is known to be 
symptomatic of future potentialities, the test data supply a means of 
estimating these potentialities. The estimate is necessarily in terms of 
probabilities only.^^ 

12 BiNciiAM, Walter V., “Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing,” pp. 15-23, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1937. 

13 Ibid., p. 22. 
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2. Kinds oj Aptitude Tests , The past twenty years has seen a 
rapicTdevelopment of tests ^ aptitude. Although it is difficult to 
classify the different types of tests now in use, they may roughly 
be grouped into three types: (1) The “factor analysis” tests that 
attempt to reveal primary or “pure” abilities, such as Thurstones- 
Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Abilities. (2) The “differen- 
bal” tests, which are batteries of tests, each intended to discover 
some more or less special aptitude. The USES General Aptitude 
Test Battery is an example of this type. It contains fifteen tests, 
ten paper tests, and four apparatus tests. The areas are Intelli- 
gence, Verbal Ability, Numerical Ability, Special Abilities, Form 
Perception, Clerical Perception, Aiming, Motor Speed, Finger 
Dexterity, and Manual Dexterity. (3) Tests that attempt to re- 
veal aptitudes in smaller areas or specific areas. Among these 
areas are Subject Matter, Mechanical Aptitude and Dexterity, 
Clerical Aptitude, Professional Aptitude, Music, Art, and Visual. 
The most significant developments seem to be in the area of 
differential aptitude tests. For a list and description of such tests 
and for discriminating analyses and interpretations the reader 
should consult the various issues of the Review of Educational 
Research. 


,, of Aptitude Tests. An examination of the tests called 

aptitude tests clearly snows that many of them are not tests of 
aptitude as defined by Bingham. They test abilities only and 
some of these not very well. They usually make no attempt to 
est readiness to acquire the necessary ability nor the various 
personality and emotional factors that are so important to suc- 
ss on e job. It is very difficult to arrive at any conclusion 
regarding the accuracy with which prediction may be made on 
the basis of these tests. Some reasons for this are: (1) Most 
Sts do not include factors important for success and do not con- 
relationships between factors, the pattern of factors. 
criLi. evaluate the tests differ regarding the 

roiifin'o success on the job. Some consider only the 

varinnc ° production rates; and still others, 

f personality. (3) The 

the invptf ^ to various factors in efficiency rating differs with 
extent attempt to find the 

V ich the factors tested are really important on the job. 
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(5) The range of potenti.il ability of groups tested varies greatly. 

(6) The statistical measures used to express the accuracy of 
prediction are fairly satisfactory for groups but quite unsatisfac- 
tory when applied to individuals. It seems evident that the study 
of aptitudes must, in the future, proceed to a more individual 
and clinical basis than is true at present and employ methods 
that will reveal the integration of the various factors rather than 
be content with a study of each factor separately. Aptitude for 
any task consists of a constellation of factors. An adequate apti- 
tude test would be one that would meiisure all the factors neces- 
sary for success; this is practically impossible. The determina- 
tion of aptitude for any job would require tests of specific abili- 
ties, personality, general mental ability, observations by skilled 
observers, and mental and physical records. Emphasis should 
be given not to weaknesses and to lack of abilities so much as to 
strengths and to presence of abilities. 

The estimates of the accuracy of these tests for purposes of 
prediction vary greatly with the authority making them. Some 
claim a very high degree of accuracy, others are more modest 
and restrained. Taking all the facts into consideration we are 
probably safe in saying that very few, if any, of these tests will 
enable us to predict accurately more than sixty individuals out 
of a hundred. That is, if we based our predictions for individ- 
uals on these tests alone, we would be incorrect in four out of 
ten cases. This is not to say that the tests are not helpful if 
used with care and in connection with other data. Practically 
a\\ of tinem are very nseta\ in gionp piediction. If legisttais or 
directors of admission of colleges or vocational school^ wish to 
reduce the number of probable failures among those who enter, 
they would be quite justified in making the selection on the basis 
of some of these tests; there would most certainly be failures 
among those admitted, but not so many as with alphabetical 
selection. There would also be many excluded who would have 
been successful. 

Aptitude tests that are reasonably valid for workers on the job 
may not be valid for guidance into an occupation; aptitudes can- 
not adequately be determined on the basis of success in or apti- 
tude for success in the training program. 
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V. Trade Tests and Tests of Mechanical Skill 
1. Distinction between Purposes of Trade Tests and Aptitude 
Tests. So far in this chapter we have been dealing with tests 
that would help us find whether an individual had or had not the 
general qualities and characteristics that would enable him to 
be successful in certain occupations provided he secured the 
proper training for them. That is, we were trying to find 
whether, on the basis of general and specific qualities or apti- 
tudes, it would be worth while for him to begin preparation for 
the occupation. It is also important for us to know whether, at 
any given time, the individual has the skills, the special abilities, 
and the techniques that will make his success probable in a given 
occupation. These two functions of prediction are not opposed 
but supplemental. The former helps in the choice of training 
for an occupation; the latter helps us to determine whether the 
individual is ready for the job. Many of these tests devised to 
test skills, techniques, and special abilities are also useful, to 
some extent, in indicating the further training that is desirable 
and possible and so can be used several years before the occupa- 
tion is to be entered upon, but their greater usefulness is in 
determining whether the individual is now ready for the job. 

2. Limitations of Tests of Skill. The past twenty years has 
seen a large number of such tests devised, many of which are 
very helpful. The chief difficulties in devising such tests are: 
{ 1 ) We do not know enough about the specific abilities, skills, 
techniques, and attitudes that are necessary for success in a given 
occupation. Job analysis has been of very great assistance, but 
it has not yet developed a method of analysis that is completely 
successful. Until we know what to test, we cannot, of course, 
evelop adequate tests. (2) We do not know the various com- 
binations of qualities and characteristics that may make up a 
comp ex aptitude or ability.” We are now quite sure that 
success may come from any one of several different combinaUons 
ot specific abilities or characteristics. (3) We do not yet have 
tests that are completely effective in disclosing skills, abilities, 
and specific or general characteristics. (4) Our methods of 
unng emotional factors and personality traits necessary for 
success are as yet very crude and unreliable. (5) The conditions 
under which such tests are usually given are not “trade” con- 
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ditions, that is, they are usually given in schools where the sur- 
roundings are not exact duplicates of the situations in the job on 
which the skills will be used. In some cases this is not vital, but 
in others the difference in the situations is so great that skill may 
be manifested when the test is given but may not be shown under 
the different circumstances of the job. 

It is not the function of this discussion to describe in detail 
the various tests devised and to show their exact application to 
the problem of guidance. These tests are, for the most part, 
quite technical and should be administered and analyzed by 
experts. A general description of various types of such tests is 
suflBcient for our present purpose. For a more intensive treat- 
ment of these tests the reader is referred to the list of references 
at the close of the chapter. 

3. Trade Tests. Trade tests are now used extensively in al- 
most every trade. They are especially valuable whenever it is 
necessary to distribute groups quickly into different trades. This 
is most clearly seen in the problems involved in the rapid induc- 
tion of men into the Army. A modem army is not simply a col- 
lection of fighters; it is made up of skilled workmen in almost 
every kind of occupation— engineer, carpenters, stone masons, 
plumbers, horseshoers, auto-repair men, machinists, mechanics, 
cooks, barbers, and a host of other diverse occupations. In an 
army composed of thousands of men hastily brought together 
from all parts of the country and from all sorts of conditions, it 
is absolutely necessary to select skilled workers in all these occu- 
pations. Time cannot be wasted in preparing men for jobs; men 
who already have the necessary skills must be selected quickly. 
It was largely out of such conditions that trade tests developed. 
They were designed to select out as quickly as possible men who 
had the qualifications necessary for immediate success in various 
jobs. They consisted, in general, of information tests and per- 
formance tests. Information tests were designed to find what 
the individual knew. They were usually of hvo kinds: (1) oral 
or verbal tests and (2) picture tests. In the former, names of 
machines and parts of machines, of tools, processes, etc., were 
given and questions asked concerning each. In the latter, pic- 
tures of these machines, tools, etc., were presented and questions 
were asked designed to reveal the knowledge of the individual 
or his acquaintance with the tool or machine. The performance 
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tests tested the individual’s ability to do the job itself. Each type 
of performance test was so arranged as to distinguish between 
the novice, the apprentice, the journeyman, and the master 
workman. Tests of this kind have been developed in many occu- 
pations. Among them are those of the stenographer, typist, tool- 
maker, gunsmith, patternmaker, carpenter, plumber, lathe oper- 
ator, sheet-metal worker, machine operator, clerk, motorman, 
printer, and many others. All these tests are by no means en- 
tirely successful, but all are helpful and give promise of further 
development to a point where they can be largely relied upon for 
the selection of applicants, when the important thing is to select 
those who possess the skill requisite for success in the job applied 
for. It should be remembered that most of these tests recognize 
that the ability to perform the activities of the job is a complex 
one and involves many specific abilities. Consequently, most of 
the tests are batteries of more or less simple subtests and so are 
designed to test various abilities. The score is a composite score 
made up of the sum of the scores of the component tests, 

VI, Srn^iMARY 

In spite of the fact that our present testing program must be 
considered as incomplete and entirely inadequate to meet our 
needs, it is the most encouraging part of the entire educational 
situation. We see the need of actual objective measurement of 
achievement, abilities, and aptitudes and are embarked upon the 
development of such a program. The methods employed are 
usually scientific, and for the most part there is frank recogni- 
tion of the limitations of the tests so far constructed. With all 
their limitations they are invaluable instruments in guidance. No 
guidance worker can afford to neglect them. 
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Chapter IX 


PERSONALITY ESTIMATES AND INTEREST 
INVENTORIES 

In the discussion of aptitudes in Chap. VIII it was seen that 
estimates of the probability of success in any line of work must 
take into consideration other factors than ability to do the vari- 
ous kinds of operations required by the job. Although skills and 
abilities ^vill always be important, it is becoming apparent that 
other factors profoundly affect success in occupational life, in 
social situations, and in personal relations wth others. Some of 
these factors, although not easily separable, may be roughly 
grouped under personality factors and interests. In this chap- 
ter, we shall consider some of the more important elements that 
may properly be grouped under these headings and the methods 
used to estimate them. 


I. Personality 

1. Meaning of Personality. The term “personality” is used in 
so many different ways that it may be well to discuss its mean- 
ing before attempting any description of its manifestations. In 
general, personality is the same as individuality^ it is what makes 
one an individual, what sets him off from others. From one 
point of vie%v, it consists of all of the qualities, the physical and 
mental characteristics, the abilities, skills, and interests that he 
“has” or the combination of all of these. From another point of 
view, personality is the structure and pattern of the total be- 
havior of the individual. Each of these statements would in- 
clude all factors discussed in this chapter. In fact, it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to separate them, but we usually restrict 
the term to those characteristics or to that behavior that is most 
important in determining die relationship of an individual to 
other people. It is primarily a social concept 

These statements of the meaning of personality reveal rivo 
different or somewhat divergent points of view. On the one 
197 
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hand, personality is thought of as something an individual has 
somewhere within himself, as a result of which he acts in certain 
ways, he impresses others, he adjusts himself. We say the glam- 
orous actress has personality; the ineffective teacher lacks per- 
sonality. One does not always show his personality to others; 
his true personality is revealed only when conditions are favor- 
able. He may seem cross, crabbed, and miserly to his business 
associates because he behaves that way in his office, but when 
he gets home with his family he shows that he really is genial, 
sympathetic, and generous. As opposed to this, it is said that 


one does not possess personality as one does a garment; it is not 
something that is within one; it is his behavior, how he acts, or 
even how he affects and impresses others; it is the total pattern 
of his behavior or the total effect he has upon others. His cross 
and crabbed behavior in business is just as much a part of his 
personality as his behavior at home. 

From the first point of view, motives, ideals, goals are of 
supreme importance as a part of personality. From the second 
point of view they are not a part of personality except as they 
are known to others and thus affect others. They are, undoubt- 
^T. important factors in their influence on future person- 

c tf Great Stone Face was the chief element 

that finally changed the wistful, undeveloped boy into the 
strong and well-developed man but, from the second point of 
view, t e ideal was not a part of his personality until it began 
to be sho™ in his conduct. Each of these points of view has its 
value, but for general purposes it makes little difference which 
one we ta 'e, for the only means we have of estimating the per- 
sonabty of an individual is by the way he behaves and impresses 
tilers. The second point of view is the one taken by the 
ehavionst and by those who are interested primarily in objec- 
vicw”! succeeding discussion this point of 

thev m 1° motives, ideals, and goals, as far as 

factors that 

tenn': fr., prediction of future personality. In simple 

following*^ second point of view, personality consists of the 


1. Tlio way you look. 

2. Tile w.ay you dress. 

3. Tire way you talk. 

4. Tire way you walk. 
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5. The way you act. 

6. The skill with which you do things. 

7. Your health. 

2. Specific vs. General Nature of Personality Traits. In dis- 
cussing the personality of an individual we usually employ the 
terms "traits” or "character traits.” We seem to infer that they 
are general traits or general modes of behavior that characterize 
the behavior of the individual in all situations. We may well 
question the accuracy of this inference. We know that a trait 
such as initiative is manifested in a particular situation; will it 
also be shown in another situation rather unlike the first? Are 
people tactful in all situations? Are they completely trust- 
worthy? Are they always cooperative? We are at once on 
debatable ground. We are very sure dial few, if any, persons 
"manifest” such personality "traits” equally in all situations. 

What do we mean by an accurate man, a sympathetic woman, 
a person who is cooperative? An accurate man is one who in 
certain situations, where it is wordj while to be accurate, is 
accurate. This may be in mathematical calculations where you 
can depend upon his calculations, or it may be in that what 
facts he knows, he really knows. We can rely upon the accuracy 
of the information he possesses. We obviously do not mean 
that every time he estimates distances he is absolutely accurate 
to the fraction of an inch, or that his language is always exact. 
When he gives us the time of day he does not always say, 
“It is now twelve minutes and thirty-one seconds after nine 
o’clock.” By the time he had said it, the time would have 
changed. He merely is accurate in certain situations where it is 
desirable to be accurate; he also probably has the attitude of 
mind that prompts him to be exact when it is desirable to be 
exact. So a sympathetic woman is not one who is, in all coses, 
sympathetic, but in situations where this is worth while, not 
merely to herself but to others. There are some situations where 
sympathy seriously interferes with efficiency. In certain phases 
of social case work, sympathy is a liability ratlier than an asset 
and seriously interferes with obtaining accurate data. 

It is not always wise to be cooperative. There are times when 
cooperation is harmful. In all these cases judgment and dis- 
crimination in analyzing situations are necessary before accuracy, 
tact, sympathy, or cooperation can wisely be shown. We may 
also say tliat a person who behaves tactfully in j and k and I and 
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m and n situations, where such a trait is useful, “has” this trait 
to a greater degree or more generally than one who shows it in 
k situation only; or that tactful behavior is more characteristic 
of him. We say he is a more tactful person. We would expect 
him to show tact in other situations where tact is useful. The 
chances that he will act in a tactful way are much greater than 
they are in the case of the person who shows tact in only one 
situation. 

It is a fallacy to assume that a mode of behavior seen in one 
situation is really characteristic of the individual in all situations. 
There are among individuals marked differences in the degree 
of integration of behavior. In some the personality pattern is 
highly unified; their conduct is consistent and persistent, it has 
a pervasive quality that permits fairly accurate prediction of 
their behavior. In others behavior is quite inconsistent or seems 
inconsistent; there seems to be no clearly integrated pattern. 
Most individuals fall between these two extremes and may have 
several centers of organization. However, behavior that seems 
inconsistent or fathomless may, when the underlying goals or 
motives are found, really be quite consistent. 

Since the purpose of estimating personality is to predict what 
the individual will do in certain situations, this question of the 
degree of specificity or universality of behavior becomes very 
important. Many so-called “measurements” of personality traits 
are based upon the fallacy of generality of response. It is 
assumed that if a person responds in a certain way to a test 
situation we can accurately predict what his response will be in 
other situations. In describing the personality traits of an indi- 
vidual we should be careful to describe the situation or type of 
situation in which the type of behavior is observed. “He is a 
man who always dominates or tries to dominate”; “He is a man 
who tries to dominate those who are inferior to him but who is 
very submissive in the presence of superiors”; “She is a teacher 
w o initiates plans, coordinates activities, stimulates pupils in the 
third grade, but who is shy, silent, and unresponsive in faculty 
meetings and with other teachers.” 

8. Sources of Personality. Many persons seem to believe that 
personality is something that is bom in one and that, therefore, 
It cannot be changed; all we can do is to accept it and make the 
most of what we have. It is unquestionably true that personality, 
hkc all physical and mental characteristics, is partly the result 
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of heredity; at least, there are marked differences in the behavior 
of very young children. It is easier for some to be tactful and 
sympathetic than for others; some show dominating traits very 
early while others are submissive. But it is also true that en- 
vironment exerts a profound influence. What a person is at any 
given time is the result of the interaction of heredity and environ- 
ment. We can be sure of this, that personality can be changed; 
it is definitely influenced by education and training. One can 
learn to be tactful and considerate; he can be made over or 
make himself over, within limits. No one can excuse his unsocial 
behavior, his brutal bluntness by saying, “That is the way I am; 
I was bom that way. You will Just have to take me as I am.” 
Many studies of children seem to take for granted that person- 
ality traits seen in children are symptomatic of what will be found 
in later life; that we can predict \vilh a high degree of accuracy 
what their personality as an adult ^vill be. If that be true, it is 
a most damning criticism of our methods of teaching and our 
entire system of education. It means that, we have not yet 
begun to see the importance of the development of personality 
and have discovered no adequate methods of improving it. 

It is of course true that personality follows the pattern of all 
behavior and, as we grow older, tends to become channelized 
and is more diflBcuIt to change. That it can be changed even 
in adults is evidenced by the endless hours and the millions of 
dollars spent to produce the glamour girls of HoIIj^vood, the 
entrancing models of Fifth Avenue. 

4. Importance of Personality. The importance of personality 
in life can hardly be overestimated. The increasing recognition 
of the personal and commercial value of desirable personality 
traits is seen in the space given to discussions of personality in 
all the popular magazines of the day. We are told that 
“smokers hack,” “stenographer’s spread,” “five o’clock shadow,” 
“gaposis,” “that all-gone feeling,” “dishpan hands," “falling hair,” 
“the strident voice,” and a dozen other factors ^vilI interfere \vith 
success; and it is true, they wilL All of these are important ele- 
ments in personality. Getting a Job, keeping it, and promotion 
are all clearly affected by personality traits. Some studies have 
shown that as much as 80 per cent of first Jobs and 75 per cent 
of promotions were due primarily to personality qualities. An- 
other study showed that 90 per cent of dismissals were due not 
to lack of skills but to personality factors, mostly lack of social 
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adjustment and emotional instability. Terman found in his 
twenty years’ study of 1,000 high-ability children that social 
adjustment, emotional stability, and drive were much more im- 
portant factors than intelligence in scholastic achievement in 
secondary school and college and in success in after-school life. 
Hollywood considers it of so much importance that hours and 
days of time and millions of dollars are spent every year on the 
changing of appearance, voice, and behavior, so that the actor 
may be more appealing. Schools for the development of de- 
sirable personality traits have sprung up in every important city. 
They teach you to walk, to talk, to dress: in general, to behave 
in such a way as to be attractive and to help you sell your 
services. Philadelphia has organized two courses for teachers 
to assist them in developing certain desirable personality trails: 
(1)^ Charm School and Personality Development” and (2) 
Voice as an Important Asset in Teaching” It seems evident 
that improvement in these traits should result in more effective 
teac ing. There may be danger that too much attention is being 
given to the externals of appearance and too little to the inner 
springs 0 conduct, but no one can doubt the great importance of 
personality elements in life. 


11. Personality Estimates 
Personalfti/. The recognition of the importance 
in much experimentation in the at- 
fppVin- ° some adequate method of appraisal or some 

tvDPc'^f would be satisfactory in distinguishing between 

annni.il . 1 , accounts oF techniques used and for their 

of Ednr r ^ reterred to the numbers ot the Review 

Chfu erf =“ ‘he close ot 

individmic " fL " ♦ ^^^^ssing methods of finding the personality of 

point to? reterence approximating a zero 

There is nn -i,. ’ There is no equality ot units. (3) 

no satistactor^'*^’^”™'.™ ““ed. (4) There are 

to attempt ‘nstmments. The best we can do is 

ot certain trails estimate of the presence or absence 

behavior It is™ general description of the patterns ot 
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used in estimating personality are the same as those fliat have 
been used for centuries. These are (1) questioning others 
about the individual, (2) questioning the individual, and (3) 
observation of the individual by trained observers. 

2. Questioning Others about the Individual. This is one of 
the oldest forms of estimating personality. Examples of this 
method are found in teachers* rating cards, recommendations of 
teachers and applicants for other jobs, school report cards, appli- 
cations for admission to college or other types of institutions 
such as commercial schools, art schools, and schools of nursing. 
In all these forms other tilings than personality as defined are 
usually included, but the personality items are considered to be 
very important. They are also used to some extent in the Army 
and Navy for indicating fitness for promotion and for fitness for 
group participatiou. They range from words or descriptions 
indicating desirable or undesirable traits to definite weighted 
scales for various items. They vary from small cards with short 
lists of traits, to long, involved lists covering several pages and 
requiring extensive obsen'ation of the individual. Some of these 
might well be classified under the third heading: Obser\'atioii of 
the Individual by Trained Observers. The usual form of school 
report cards includes from five to ten items. One has hventy-five 
items under Aspects of Character, and twenty-five under Aspects 
of Personality. The most common items are (1) cooperation, 
(2) initiative, (3) reliability, (4) promptness, (5) neatness or 
orderliness. Sometimes the items are grouped under certain 
heads as Social Attitudes and Work Attitudes, or Traits Affecting 
Behavior, Traits Affecting Learning, and Traits Affecting Social 
Efficiency. One blank has eight traits under each classification. 
In school reports there are certain tendencies in methods of 
securing data on personality traits that are worthy of note; 
(1) descriptions of the traits listed, (2) divisions or degrees of 
three or five for each rating, (3) cumulative record in order to 
show growth or change, (4) reports from teachers requiring the 
record of only those traits that are very erident to them; rating 
for every pupil is not demanded. 

Several interesting types of personality report are worthy of 
more detailed description. One of these is the Personality Rec- 
ord of the National Association of Secondary-school Principals, 
reproduced on pages 244 and 245. This record c-xplains itself for 
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the most part. It will be seen that seven general traits are given 
and five spaces allotted for checking each trait and that each 
of the five divisions or spaces is described by appropriate words 
or phrases. It is also interesting to note that on the permanent 
record both the modal behavior and the variations in teacher 
rating are noted. This gives a much more complete and accurate 
picture than the modal rating alone, for it often shows variation 
in behavior with different teachers. 

The Behavior Description of the Reports and Records Com- 
mittee of the Progressive Education Association is an elaborate 
and comprehensive folder including record forms for each 
teacher, a permanent cumulative folder for each pupil covering 
the grades 7 to 12, and a manual of descriptions and directions 
for each teacher. The following headings of general types of 
behavior or traits are included: (1) Responsibility, Dependabil- 
ity, (2) Creativeness and Imagination, (3) Influence, (4) In- 
quiring Mind, (5) Open-mindedness, (6) Power and Habit of 
Analysis, the Habit of Reaching Conclusions on the Basis of 
Valid Evidence, (7) Social Concern, (8) Emotional Responsive- 
ness, (9) Serious Purpose, (10) Social Adjustability, (11) Work 
Habits, (12) Physical Energy, (13) Assurance, (14) Self- 
reliance, (15) Emotional Control. In order to show the general 
features of the blank the heading and several complete items 
are given on pages 204 and 205. 


The code numbers under Type are for use in recording on 
the permanent record of the pupil. 

Several points regarding this blank should be noted: (1) It is 
called a "Behavior Description” and not a “personality rating.” 
( } t is not intended to be a scale in any sense; it is merely a 
description of behavior observed by each teacher who has had 
contact with the pupil. (3) The behavior of the pupil is not to 
e c ® as this or that; differences in behavior or in descrip- 
mns o e avior are considered to have great significance, and 
^ ere is an opportunity for each teacher to record second or third 
]u gments. (4) Each item or group is carefully described— 
briefly on the blank and more carefully in the Manual. (5) No 
application IS assumed of the desirability or undesirability of the 
behavior characteristic; it is merely recorded as a thing observed. 
Interpretations are to be made only in the light of the entire 
descnption. This type of folder is highly to be commended and 
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should find more general use in both elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Another interesting type of personality report is that formu- 
lated by the National League of Nursing Education. It is an 
adaptation of the Personality Report prepared by the American 
Council on Education. A part of the heading and two groups of 
traits or behavior characteristics or abilities are given on page 
208. 

The other headings are 

B. Does she need constant prodding or does she go ahead with her 
work without being told? 

C. Can she lead and get others to do what she wishes? 

Six check divisions are included under each head. The most 
interesting part of the blank is the space for recording the cir- 
cumstances or situations upon which the judgment is based. 

A very interesting collection of personality blanks is found in 
a compilation made by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Forms Used in Employing and Training College Gradu- 
ates. These forms vary in complexity. The comparatively simple 
one of Armour and Company has five general items; ( 1 ) Personal 
Qualities, (2) Working Qualities, (3) Physical Qualities, (4) 
Intelligence, (5) Leadership. The Eastman Kodak Company 
has eight general headings, while the National City Bank of New 
York has tliirteen. A company manufacturing grocery special- 
ties (not named) has a plan of unusual interest. There is a 
personality report containing five headings in the form of ques- 
tions. ( 1 ) How are you and others affected by his appearance 
and manner? (2) Does he need constant prodding or does he 
go ahead without being told? (3) Does he get others to do 
what he wishes? (4) How does he control his emotions? (5) 
Has he a program with definite purposes in terms of which he 
distributes his time and energy? Each heading has from six to 
eight divisions for checking. Each one who reports is asked to 
record the "instance that will support the judgment.” To follow 
up the progress of newly employed college men an elaborate 
Rating Scale for Development of Men is employed. This in- 
cludes six headings indicating (1) Preparation, (2) Leadership, 
(3) Ability to Organize His Work, (4) Ability to Train His 
Men, (5) Cooperation, (6) Morals and General Standards of 
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Conduct Each group has five divisions or categories, fully ex- 
plained, for recording judgments. 

Attention should also be called to the Description of Behavior 
on the 1941 revision of the American Council on Education 
Cumulative Record Card for Junior and Senior High Schools. 
The categories are largely tlie same as those used on the other 
blanks, but the descriptions of types of behavior are more de- 
tailed and there are spaces for summarization as well as for 
additional comments on behavior. The practical Lansdowne 
blank reproduced on pages 246 to 249 includes excellent and 
compact forms of behavior record. It also shows how the ratings 
or descriptions are given. * 

The value of the method of appraisal of the individual by the 
recorded judgment or observation of others is, in general, de- 
pendent upon the accuracy and reliability of the observer. Every 
effort should be made to improve the ability of teachers in this 
respect. This may be done by suggestions regarding the times 
and methods of making observations, by clear statements of the 
meaning of categories, and by conferences in which the entire 
question of personality characteristics, behavior patterns, and 
methods of recording observations is discussed. Even when the 
observations by teachers are reasonably well made and when 
records are well organized, the final interpretation should be 
made by persons especially qualified by training and experience. 
So much depends upon an understanding of the interrelationship 
between various factors of the patterns of behavior, that special 
competencies are needed for the interpretation of the different 
items included in the observations. 

3. Questioning the Individual about Himself. This is the 
method used in nearly all the so-called “personality” tests and 
inventories. Here are also to be found most of the factor analysis 
approaches to the problem. The method of attack varies. Some 
make use of direct questions involving the judgment of the indi- 
vidual regarding the presence or absence of a given trait; some 
use very indirect questions in which the individual reveals or 
is supposed to reveal his characteristics without being conscious 
that he is being asked about them; still others describe a hypo- 
thetical situation and ask the individual how he would react to 
it. Nearly all these tests are in the form of written questions 
to be answered by the individual; some are self-rating exercises. 
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Some tests attempt to cover a wide range of characteristics while 
others confine themselves to one or two groups hke personal and 
social adjustments or ascendency and submission. In the hem- 
reuter Test and the California Test, and most of the other tests 
now on the market, the individual is asked many questions 
regarding the way he feels or reacts in certain situations such 
as “Are you shy?” "Do you daydream frequently?” “Do you hke 
to be alone?” “Are you often lonely?” “Do you lack seU-confi- 
dence?” “Are your classmates usually friendly to you? Do you 
have many friends rather than just a few?” The answer to each 
of these questions is supposed to reveal certain traits or charac- 
teristics. Such classifications as “introvert— extrovert, dominant 
—submissive,” “emotionality,” are often used. Some attempt to 
identify five factors: (1) S, social introversion, (2) T, thinking 
introversion, (3) D, depression, (4) C, cycloid tendencies, (5) 
R, rhathymia, or happy-go-lucky disposition. On the basis of 
similar questions Link developed a P.Q., or personality quotient, 
which has been widely used. 

The Pressey X-0 tests are especially designed to disguise the 
purpose of the inquiry from the pupil. Lists of words and situa- 
tions are given and the pupil is asked to underline every word 
or situation he dislikes for any reason; other lists are given for 
recording his likes. From these reactions certain conclusions 
are made regarding characteristics or traits of the person ex- 
amined. 


In the same category may be mentioned Bell's Adjustment 
Inventory, the Minnesota Inventory of Social Attitudes, the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the Humm-Wads- 
worth Temperament Scale, the Guilford-Martin Inventory, and 
many others. 

Closely related to these methods and devices are the socio- 
metric techniques designed to reveal preferences, likes, dislikes, 
and other attitudes among members of a group. These often 
disclose important and unexpected personality traits and social 
attitudes. 


It is very difficult to determine the value for guidance of these 
types of exercise; some place very high value upon them while 
others consider them of little value. Characteristic statements 
criticizing them are the following: “Investigations fairly con- 
sistently confirm the low worth of the most widely publicized 
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Instruments.” “The Bernreuter Personality Inventory offers little 
aid in the isolation of personality problems.” “The Bernreuter 
Inventory has little value in predicting achievement in the vari- 
ous subjects.” “The conditions surrounding the test at any given 
time influence the answers.” “Results are very difficult to inter- 
pret and the interpretation varies with the interpreter.” Bum- 
ham and Crawford, using a pair of dice as a subject, reported 
that “ten testings revealed that the dice {i.e., chance scores) were 
emotionally maladjusted, introverted, and (on the Strong Inter- 
est Test) possessed interests like a journalist or a Boy Scout 
leader.” ^ 

As opposed to these criticisms, many have found fairly high 
correlations between the results of the tests and what they were 
supposed to measure or reveal. In some cases the difference of 
opinion regarding the value of the “tests” is due to differences of 
opinion between the author of the “test” and the critic concern- 
ing the purpose or objective of the “test." The amusing ex- 
periment with the dice is quite inconclusive because it is based 
on the mistaken notion that pupils who take the test answer at 
random, i.e., behave as the dice do, which, of course, is not true. 
On the basis of present investigations we are warranted in the 
following conclusions regarding the tests that use the self-report 
or subject-answering method: (1) They do not have the validity 
often claimed for them by their authors; (2) they do not give us 
an adequate picture of the personality traits of the individual; 
(3) they do overemphasize the factor analysis concept and pre- 
sent a one-sided view of the individual; (4) they are unsafe, in 
the hands of the imtrained teacher, as an instrument of determin- 
ing personality; (5) they are useful, if interpreted intelligently, 
as one of several methods by which we secure responses of 
individuals. Although there are some dangers in their use, they 
are often an effective method of stimulating pupils to appraise 
themselves and to think more carefully about their assets and 
liabilities. 

4. Methods of Observation. These are of hvo kinds; (1) 
direct observation of individuals in natural situations and 
(2) observations in more or less laboratory or test conditions. 
Some ingenious experiments have been made in the direct ob- 

1 Watson, GooD^VIN, Personality and Character Measurement, Review 
of Educational Research, 8:269-291. 
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servation of behavior of children. These range from observa- 
tion of the behavior in the waiting room of a guidance clinic 
to observation of group action, cooperation, and initiative in 
school conditions, and recording the gait, speech, gestures, words, 
and other forms of expression of individuals in normal situations. 
The observation of how the individual meets new and difficult 
situations is also advocated, but satisfactory techniques have not 
yet been developed. The chief difficulty in the direct method 
of observation is that encountered in attempting to make quick 
and acciuate observations in such a way as to preserve the 
naturalness and spontaneity of the responses. It is possible that 
we may be able to utilize one-way vision glass to good advan- 
tagej or even better, the sound motion picture if it can be 
arranged in such a way as to avoid the danger of the child’s 
knowing that he is being observed. 

These methods, while they hold considerable promise, have 
not yet been perfected to the point where they can be depended 
upon. They need very careful interpretation by trained workers; 
they have the advantage of observing the child in action and do 
provide a means of estimating the total personality of the indi- 
vidual. This method approaches in several ways the method 
used in the Behavior Description of the Progressive Education 
Association and described on pages 204 and 205. Such an anec- 
dotal behavior journal continued over a sufficiently long period 
would be an invaluable source of information about the person- 
ality pattern of the individual. 

The laboratory type of observational method is illustrated by 
the Rorschach Ink Blot Test, which is widely used, the Thematic 
pperception Test, and the Schwartz Social Situation Test. With 
t ese may be classed the use of hand painting, play techniques, 
ree instruction, and other more or less controlled exercises, 
rap ology, or the study of handwriting, is still advocated by 
some, and interesting experiments are being conducted to deter- 
nune its usefulness in interpreting personality characteristics. 
^1 ? confused with its use, as described on pages 

p , prediction or character analysis. This 

method also observes the chad in action and, although this ob- 
servatjon is confined to a some^vhat narrow range of activities 
and under conditions that are not entirely normal, it does in a 
measure observe the total individual as he functions in action. 
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More even than the types of instruments previously described, 
the direct observation methods necessitate trained and skilled 
observers for correct interpretations of results. They are much 
more effective in revealing pathological conditions dian for the 
determination of personality traits of normal children. Although 
the methods of direct and indirect observation are much more 
difficult than the questionnaire methods and require more expert 
interpretation, they give greater promise because they take the 
total individual into consideration and observe the pattern of 
his behavior with the interrelations between various traits in a 
situation that is more or less normal. 

5. Value of Personality Estimates. Personality estimates, with 
all their imperfections, are very valuable in any plan of guid- 
ance. They are probably more valuable in helping the individual 
to eliminate socially undesirable traits and to develop behavior 
that will be generally useful than in indicating his fitness for 
particular types of occupations. Nearly all of the so-called 
“personality” tests have developed from the medical or psychi- 
atric approach and are most effective in revealing pathological 
cases that need treatment. Still more than the mental tests, 
the individuals who are on the extremes of the range are the 
ones for whom the tests are significant. So far none of the 
tests or estimates have been validated with reference to success 
in types of vocation. However, although we cannot depend upon 
any one of the tests or estimates as an indication of fitness for 
a particular occupation, we do know that certain traits seriously 
impair and others definitely assist in most situations involving 
relations with other people. 

Much harm has been done by inexperienced persons who label 
certain traits "good” and other traits “bad.” Few, if any, traits 
are always harmful or always useful; they are harmful in certain 
situations and useful in others. Emphasis should be placed upon 
the situation or circumstance in which the behavior is observed 
and upon finding what the behavior pattern is, not on labeling 
it either good or bad. 

The most effective method of personality study is a combina- 
tion of the different methods described, ^vith the longitudinal or 
cumulative study, which reveals the growth of the patterns of 
behavior in the individual, and the cross-sectional study, which 
shows where he is at a given time. When it is possible to have 
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the data obtained from all of these sources interpreted by several 
trained people working together, we have a situation which will 
be really effective and which will avoid most of the dangers and 
pitfalls that now surround the methods of analysis and descrip- 
tion of personality. 

III. Interest Blanks and Inventories 
1. Interest, Personality, and Aptitude. Closely related in both 
purpose and method to the personality estimates just described 
are the various interest finders or inventories now so extensively 
used. In fact, it is difficult to find any clear distinction between 
personality and interests. Any adequate description of person- 
ality must include the interests of the individual— intellectual and 
physical, cultural, social, occupational, and recreational. It is 
also apparent that interests are closely related to aptitudes. 
Interests are elements in, or parts of, the personality and the 
aptitude patterns. The only reason for a somewhat separate 
treatment here is the frequency of their use in schools and col- 
leges as instruments in occupational choice. 

The term "interest” is rather loosely used in guidance, but it 
may be defined somewhat technically as a feeling of liking asso- 
ciated with a reaction, either actual or imagined, to a specific 
thing or situation. Since it is a feeling, it cannot be objectively 
measured or determined, for its presence or absence can be 
revealed only by the statement of the individual himself. While 
there is no way by which this self report can be completely 
validated, we can make estimates that are, for practical purposes, 
very helpful. 

2. Kinds of Instruments. Nearly all these instruments use 
some form of self report or questionnaire and cover a wide range. 
They vary in complexity. The simplest is probably the Check 
List of Occupations by Margaret E. Hoppock, which merely 
gives a detailed list of occupations and calls for the checking 
of the occupation in which the pupil is interested. The more 
Mmplex involve the analysis of activities or types of activities 
involved in different occupations, characteristics and abilities 
that might be indicative of preferences, and the attitude of the 
individual toward condiUons surrounding various types of occu- 
pations. Included in these tests would be such tests as Mailer’s 
Test of Sports and Hobbies and Dunlap’s Academic Preference 
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Blank. Nearly all of them, however, are supposedly directed 
toward the location of occupational interests or preferences. 
Some confine themselves to the attempt to find interests in spe- 
cific occupations or activities and conditions characteristic of 
occupations or of families of occupations. Examples of these 
are Manson’s Occupational Interest Blank for Women, Lufbur- 
rows Vocational Interest Locator, Kuder’s Preference Record, 
and the Basic Interest Questionnaire of the National Institute of 
Vocational Research, Others include personality factors con- 
sidered to be important in types of occupations. Among these 
are Gentry’s Vocational Inventory, the Inventory of Activities 
and Interests of the Psychological Corporation, and Strong’s 
Vocational Interest Blank. 

Although the methods used in the various blanks are funda- 
mentally very similar, there are certain important differences. 
Some restrict the questions to the liking or disliking for certain 
types of activity and to the interest or lack of interest in dif- 
ferent occupations; others include subjective estimates of degree 
of interest or ability as ‘'How much do you like it? How good 
are you at it?” Gentry includes all of these and adds questions 
attempting to find how much the individual knows about the 
occupation or activity. Nearly all blanks call for three degrees 
for checking purposes: “like, indifferent, dislike.” Some ask the 
pupil to distinguish between five or even six degrees of likes and 
dislikes, interests, or lack of interest. There is no proof that five 
or six categories are more eSeclive than three. 

3. Strongs Vocational Interest Blank. One of the most widely 
used of these blanks is Strong’s Vocational Interest Inventory. 
He has developed several different blanks, one for men, another 
for women, one for boys, another for girls, etc, Tliese inventories 
are intended to reveal the extent to which one’s interests agree 
or disagree with those of successful men and women in a given 
occupation. In addition to the page of general information 
about the individual, the invenloiy is divided into eight parts as 
follows: (1) Occupations, (2) Amusements, (3) School Subjects, 
(4) Activities, (5) Peculiarities of People, (6) Order of Prefer- 
ence of Activities, (7) Comparison of Interest behveen Two 
Items, (8) Rating of Present Abilities and Characteristics, The 
ratings on tlie activities are intended to be checks upon the occu- 
pational interests as well as to reveal the real interests of the 
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individunl. Each of these inventories by Strong has been care- 
fully compared with the interests of successful men and women 
in various types of occupations. Tlie implication is that, if one 
likes the activities in a given occupation, he should select it or 
at least consider it very carefully. 

4. Lufhurrows Interest Locator. The Lufburrow Vocational 
Interest Locator differs in several respects from Strong’s inven- 
tories. It confines its attention mainly to locating the interests 
in occupations and, very briefly, to finding activities that are 
liked. It groups occupations under headings intended to indicate 
the type of activity characteristic of each group and gives ex- 
amples. The following headings out of the ninety used will 
indicate the method; 

S9. ( ) Hard Work Especially Requiring Muscular Strength, Good 

Health, Hardiness, etc. £i.— Foundryman, Blacksmith, Furnaceman, 
Smelter, Refrigerator Man, Warehouseman, Furniture Mover, Lum- 
berman, etc, 

48. ( ) Relieving Human Distress and Need. E».— Physician, 
Nurse, Attendant, Child Welfare Worker, Settlement Worker, Psy- 
chiatrist, etc. 

The various types of occupation are grouped into eleven 
families: (1) Artistic, (2) Commercial, (3) Constructional, (4) 
Industrial, (5) Scientific, (6) Executive, (7) Humanistic, (8) 
Literary, (9) Transportational, (10) Mechanical, (11) Technical. 
This inventory is intended to be primarily for the use of adults 
or students in college or in the last grades of high school. It is 
recommended that it be used in connection with interviews 
involving the interpretation, discussion, and implication of the 
results and the relation of these to the special problems of the 
individual. 

5. Ktider Preference Record. This widely used record empha- 
sizes the value of answers to carefully worded questions indicat- 
ing the type of activities that are liked, something like many of 
the items in Section 7 of Strongs Vocational Interest Blank. 
Occupations are grouped under nine general heads indicating 
areas of interest or preference: (1) Mechanical, (2) Computa- 
tional, (3) Scientific, (4) Persuasive, (5) Artistic, (6) Literary, 
(7) Musical, (8) Social Service, (9) Clerical. The grouping of 
most of the occupations listed under the various heads is based 
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upon the judgment of the author regarding the supposed simi- 
larity of the activities listed in the scale to the known duties of 
the worker; all are now being carefully checked by obtaining 
data from the different occupational groups. This blank is in- 
tended to serve as a means of making a systematic approach to 
the problem of selecting an occupation. Ibe specific aims of the 
record are considered to be: 

1. Pointing out vocations with which the student may not be familiar 
but which involve activities of the type for which the student expressed 
preference. 

2. Checking on whether a person's choice of an occupation is con- 
sistent with the type of thing he ordinarily prefers. 

It is recommended that, after the individual's profile has been 
obtained, the occupations that seem to be indicated by the 
profile be discussed with him. The areas that are particularly 
high may be noted and occupations thus indicated may be 
selected for further investigation. The author emphasizes the 
fact that the scores on the record should not be taken as evi- 
dences of ability. Evidences of abilities must be obtained from 
other sources. 

6. Limitations of Interest Inventories. Interest inventories 
have proved to be valuable instruments in locating general and 
special interests of secondary-school students. When used, it 
should be with clear understanding of their limitations and their 
Utoitfid values. Among, the lumtalions are the following; 

1. It is not possible to delermine the accuracy of the statements 
made by the individual reporting his interests. Apparently the truth 
of the statements varies with the form of the question. 

2. Although Strong has found patterns of interest that distinguish 
men from women and those engaged in certain occupations from 
those in other occupations and from “Mr. Average Man,” there is 
considerable overlapping among the interests, too much to be certain 
that such and such a pattern is really characteristic of a given occu- 
pation. 

3. The interests of tlie adult worker in his activities may have been 
attained after he secured the job; he may not have had this interest 
when he was in school. This is denied by Strong but he has not yet 
presented evidence that is completely satisfactory. 

4. Interests of high-school students are, naturally, confined to tliosc 
activities in which they have had experience actually or vicariously. 
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Since one of our tasks is to broaden and create interests, the interest 
of a student at a given time may not be indicative of what occupation 
he should choose. 

5. Interests are not to be confused with abilities. One may have an 
interest, superficial or deep, in some activity for which he has little 
ability. The converse is also true. Present interest does not neces- 
sarily predict success in the occupation. 

6. Interests of high-school students are not sufficiently permanent 
to warrant using them even as indicators of occupational selection. 
Proctor found only about 25 per cent permanence of occupational 
interest among high-school students. Even among adults, Strong has 
found a correlation over a ten-year period of only 0.75. This is high 
as such correlations run but is hardly enough to warrant much stress 
upon the predictive value of such instruments for individuals. 

7. No satisfactory grouping of occupations has yet been made into 
“families” which represent similar activities. Radically different occu- 
pations may involve the same or similar activities. The important ele- 
ment in an occupation is often not merely the activity itself but the 
combination of activities, the pattern of duties and responsibilities. 

8. The families, or patterns of interests, as found by Strong are not 
necessarily related to success in the occupation. They are only the in- 
terests of those engaged in the occupation. No attempt has been 
made to find whether these interests are necessary for success in the 
occupation. 

7. Values of Interest Inventories. Such inventories do have 
value in requiring the pupil to review and analyze his interests 
and to find those occupations about which he knows very little 
and which he should investigate more fully. 

The interests, the likes, and dislikes revealed by these blanks 
are, in most cases, real present interests and as such have a real 
present value even though they are often not safe guides for the 
choice of an occupation. These interests should be utilized by 
teachers and counselors as a means of widening and enriching 
the knowledge of the pupil and developing an understanding 
and appreciation of different types of occupational life. 

8. Use of Profiles. The profile is a common device for pre- 
senting the results of interest inventories and personality charac- 
teristics. It is a graphic representation made by drawing a line 
between the indicated degrees of interests or the estimated 
amount of characteristics of any individual. Profiles attempt to 
give a picture of the pattern of Interests or characteristics of a 
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person and are often very usefuL However, such pictures are 
like picture profiles, they give only a one-sided view of the indi- 
vidual. They are useful for they do reveal some things about 
the person, but they should not be accepted as a completely 
satisfactory picture of the whole person. When we look at the 
profile of a stranger, we do get a definite impression of the sort 
of person he is, but this impression is often completely changed 
when we get another view of him or when we see him smile or 
open his mouth to speak. We often say of a profile picture of a 
friend, “This does not do him justice,” or “This flatters him.” 
Judgments based on profiles alone are, or may be, very inaccurate 


and dangerous. 
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very inadequate in securing all the information that is needed. 
Within comparatively recent years specialists, called “psychia- 
trists,” have been developed who are especially trained for just 
such work. 

3. Field of Psychiatry.^ Mental diseases have been recognized 
for many years, both in law and in medicine. Physicians who 
specialized in mental diseases were called “alienists and were 
often brought into court to testify regarding the sanity of the 
accused. They were chiefly interested in the diagnosis and 
institutional care of extreme cases of mental illness. As the 
scientific care and treatment of such cases developed, interest 
spread to those borderline cases that could not be called insane 
nor even mentally ill, but in which emotional disorders affected 
the health or the normal functioning of the individual. 

This is the field of psychiatry. It has been defined as "that 
branch of medicine that deals with the diagnosis and treatment 
and prevention of mental diseases and disorders.” The work 
of the regular physician, for the most part, is to heal physical 
illness; the major work of the psydiiatrist is to heal mental ill- 
ness. But just as an increasing duty of the physician is now 
being placed upon keeping a person well, keeping his body 
fit, so an increasing emphasis in psychiatry is now given to 
keeping the mental and emotional life healthy, not only in re- 
moving mental and emotional handicaps but in preventing their 
appearance. 

The psychiatrist is usually a physician specially trained for 
such work, with a wide experience in dealing with abnormal 
mental conditions. By the nature of the case, these abnormal 
mental conditions usually are, or result in, emotional conditions 
that are the especial concern of the psychiatrist. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to distinguish certain phases of the work of 
the psychiatrist from certain phases of the work of the psycholo- 
gist. Each claims a right to parts of the field of mental therapy. 
At present, the medical specialist seems to have the right of 
\yay to this special field. It is also somewhat difficult to dis- 
tinguish the psychoanalyst from the psychiatrist. Most psychia- 
trists are really psychoanalysts to a degree, and must be. The 

No fiard and fast line can be drawn between the services performed 
by *e alienist the psychiatrist, and the physician; their functions often 
overlap. The distinctions given here are, in general, the ones recognized. 
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term “psychoanalyst” is now used so frequently to indicate any 
sort of attempt to analyze the mind, from those that are really 
scientific and helpful to the veriest quackery, that respectable 
psychiatrists are averse to using the term at all. Some of these 
discredited methods of "psychoanalysis” are described in Chap. I. 

4. Development of Psychiatry. Psychiatry has been very slow 
in its development, but now nearly every large city has a num- 
ber of reliable psychiatrists who may be consulted and who will 
help in the diagnosis of abnormal mental, especially emotional, 
conditions that affect the individual. They are of great assistance 
in detecting cases of incipient dementia praecox and thus pre- 
venting serious consequences to the individual and to society. 
They are often successful in tracing the causes of so-called “klep- 
tomania,” of various fears, of special antipathies toward parents 
or teachers or companions, of abnormal sex desires, of extreme 
cruelty, or of the “inferiority complex,” and of discouragement. 
These cases are diagnosed by observation of behavior, by sympa- 
thetic questioning, by securing the family history, and in a 
variety of other ways. Sometimes the conditions causing the 
mental state cannot be removed, but even then something may 
be done to change the attitude of the boy or girl toward the 
conditions. Often it is possible so to change conditions that the 
emotional attitude of tlie child is corrected and the difficulties 
removed. Sometimes the causes of the emotional conditions are 
traced back to the early life of the child and the process of 
rebuilding begun so that he is able to overcome the fears that 
kept him from succeeding. 

Emphasis already has been placed upon the fact that the 
process of investigating the individual cannot be separated from 
the process of helping him; they both are parts of the same func- 
tion. This is especially true of the work of the psychiatrist. He 
is not always interested in getting a complete case history of 
the individual; his interest is in trying to find what the trouble 
is and how it can be removed. 

5, Limited Facilities for Psychiatric Work. The field is so 
large and the number of psychiatrists so small that only a com- 
paratively few individuals who need this type of service can now 
be reached. It is but natural that llie major part of the work of 
such specialists should be devoted to the extreme cases— those 
who really have mental and emotional illness. These constitute 
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very inadequate in securing all the information that is needed. 
Within comparatively recent years specialists, called "psychia- 
trists,” have been developed who are especially trained for just 
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scientific care and treatment of such cases developed, interest 
spread to those borderline cases that could not be called insane 
nor even mentally ill, but in which emotional disorders affected 
the health or the normal functioning of the individual. 

This is the field of psychiatry. It has been defined as "that 
branch of medicine that deals with the diagnosis and treatment 
and prevention of mental diseases and disorders.” The work 
of the regular physician, for the most part, is to heal physical 
illness; the major work of the psychiatrist is to heal mental ill- 
ness. But just as an increasing duty of the physician is now 
being placed upon keeping a person well, keeping his body 
fit, so an increasing emphasis in psychiatry is now given to 
keeping the mental and emotional life healthy, not only in re- 
moving mental and emotional handicaps but in preventing their 
appearance. 

The psychiatrist is usually a physician specially trained for 
such work, with a wide experience in dealing with abnormal 
mental conditions. By the nature of the case, these abnormal 
mental conditions usually are, or result in, emotional conditions 
that are the especial concern of the psychiatrist. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to distinguish certain phases of the work of 
the psychiatrist from certain phases of the work of the psycholo- 
gist. Each claims a right to parts of the field of mental therapy. 
At present, the medical specialist seems to have the right of 
way to this special field. It is also somewhat difficult to dis- 
tinguis the psychoanalyst from the psychiatrist. Most psychia- 
trists are really psychoanalysts to a degree, and must be. The 

No hard and fast line can be drawn between the services performed 
by me alienist, the psychiatrist, and the physician; their functions often 
over p. e stinctions given here are, in general, the ones recognized. 
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term “psychoanalyst” is now used so frequently to indicate any 
sort of attempt to analyze the mind, from those that are really 
scientific and helpful to the veriest quackery, that respectable 
psychiatrists are averse to using the term at all Some of these 
discredited methods of "psychoanalysis” are described in Chap. I. 

4. Development of Psychiatry. Psychiatry has been very slow 
in its development, but now nearly every large city has a num- 
ber of reliable psychiatrists who may be consulted and who will 
help in the diagnosis of abnormal mental, especially emotional, 
conditions that affect the individual. They are of great assistance 
in detecting cases of incipient dementia praecox and thus pre- 
venting serious consequences to die individual and to society. 
They are often successful in tracing the causes of so-called “klep- 
tomania,” of various fears, of special antipathies toward parents 
or teachers or companions, of abnormal sex desires, of extreme 
cruelty, or of the “inferiority complex,” and of discouragement. 
These cases are diagnosed by observation of behavior, by sympa- 
thetic questioning, by securing the family history, and in a 
variety of other ways. Sometimes the conditions causing the 
mental state cannot be removed, but even then something may 
be done to change the attitude of the boy or girl toward the 
conditions. Often it is possible so to change conditions that the 
emotional attitude of the child is corrected and tlie diflBculties 
removed. Sometimes the causes of the emotional conditions are 
traced back to the early life of the child and the process of 
rebuilding, begun so that he is able to overcome the fears that 
kept him from succeeding. 

Emphasis already has been placed upon the fact that the 
process of investigating the individual cannot be separated from 
the process of helping him; they both are parts of the same func- 
tion. This is especially true of the work of the psychiatrist. He 
is not always interested in getting a complete case history of 
the individual; his interest is in trying to find what the trouble 
is and how it can be removed. 

5. Limited Facilities for Psychiatric V/ork. The field is so 
large and the number of psychiatrists so small that only a com- 
paratively few individuals who need this type of service can now 
be reached. It is but natural that tlie major part of the work of 
such specialists should be devoted to the extreme cases— those 
who really have mental and emotional illness. These constitute 
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many of the “problem cases” arising in the school. When the 
need is more fully recognized and when more men and women 
devote themselves to this specialty, we shall be able to give more 
time to those children who are not mentally ill but who need 
help, and so, we hope, prevent mental illness and secure more 
adequate mental and emotional adjustments to home, to school, 
and to work. 

6. Danger of Psychiatric Quacks. As with all new methods 
of curing and preventing diseases, diis field has its charlatans and 
quacks; untrained or half-trained men advertise themselves as 
psychiatrists and claim to be able to cure all forms of mental 
disease and to remove emotional handicaps of all sorts. These 
persons are dangerous in the extreme. Before consulting a 
psychiatrist great care should be taken to make sure that he is 
well trained and reliable. 

II. The SaiooL Social WoBira 
1. Inadequacy of Schools for Securing Information. There 
are certain facts about children which are of special importance 
but which are very difficult to obtain with the ordinary ma- 
chinery of the school. These have to do with the home life 
and the general out-of -school conditions. It is impossible for the 
school to do its work well unless it knows something about 
home conditions and the general social life of tlie children. The 
school is not the only agency responsible for education; all the 
forces affecting the child in any way must work in close coopera- 
tion before adequate education can be given. This dependence 
has long been recognized, and schools have attempted to pro- 
vide some way by which teachers could come into close contact 
with the homes. Some superintendents demand that each 
teacher visit the home of every child in his room or his classes 
at least once each year. This has been generally abandoned 
because of the physical impossibility of carrying it out. More- 
over, such forced visits are by no means always helpful. They 
are often perfunctory, like social calls, and not infrequently 
create a feeling of hostility. 

In a study reported by Oppenheimer,* the average number 
of home visits made by regular teachers (not including kinder- 

2 OppENHEUrER, J. J., “The Vmting Teacher Movement,” p. 24, Joint 
Committee on Methods o£ Preventing Delinquency, New York, 1925. 
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garten teachers) during the year was three. Tliis probably is as 
many as can be expected under normal conditions and consid- 
erably more than is tlie case today. Such haphazard visits so 
infrequently made cannot be relied upon to give much help in 
securing facts that are needed for guidance. It is also quite 
clear tliat the classroom teacher is usually not well enough 
equipped with tlic technique of visiting and of securing infor- 
mation that is reliable. To be effective, the visitor must be 
specially trained for such work. 

2. Ftmefion of the School Social Worker. The school social 
worker— formerly called the visiting teacher— movement has de- 
veloped in response to the need just mentioned. This social 
worker should not be confused with the home and school visitor, 
who is usually an attendance officer or connected with the at- 
tendance department Tliis confusion is one reason for the 
change in name. The school social worker is a trained social 
worker attached to a school. Her special function is to help 
the school and the home in dealing with the problems of chil- 
dren. At present her work is largely confined to the elementary 
school both because many of tlie problem cases have their 
origin in the years of childhood and because of the relatively 
small numbers of trained persons available for working ^vith 
later grades. 

The school social worker is really an assistant to the teacher; 
her chief function is to help secure for the child a happy and 
profitable school experience-, to help individual teachers, groups 
of teachers, and parents to understand the underlying causes of 
undesirable behavior through case work, case conferences, and 
group discussion of definite behavior problems. She goes out 
from the school with the problems referred to her and attempts 
to discover what the situations in die child's life are which are 
causing the difficulties and what resources are needed to over- 
come them. She can be of use to the school only if the teacher 
wants her. The most sensitive teadier is the one who can be 
helped most, for such a teacher will know that there are more 
diings to be done with and for her children than she can do. 

We thus see that the school social worker not only assists the 
child in his adjustments but interprets the school to the home 
and also interprets the home and out-of-school life to the school. 
In doing this she occupies a key position in the educational sys- 
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tern. Her work might better be described under “methods of 
guiding pupils” than under “methods of securing information 
about pupils,” for, although she does secure information that ^ 
very helpful to teachers and counselors, her chief emphasis is 
upon helping children rather than upon getting information 
about them. 

3. Work of the School Social Worker (Visiting Teacher). The 
general work of the visiting teacher may be seen in the following 
outline given by Oppenheimer: ® 

1. Types of problems: 

Jn School 
Scholarship 
Conduct 
Health 
Attendance 
Lateness 

2. Cases referred to the visiting teacher by 

Principal Teachers Parents Agencies 

3. Procedure of the visiting teacher: 

A. Investigation and Diagnosis 

1. Teacher or principal gives statement and information to 
visiting teacher. 

2. Visiting teacher looks up child’s school records. 

3. Observes child in class. 

4. Confers with child. 

5. Visits home and neighborhood. 

6. Calls social service exchange i! necessary. 

7. Confers with agencies at present or formerly interested. 

8. Records facts on information card and record form. 

9. Sends information card bade to teacher and principal. 

10. Makes first diagnosis and tentative plan of treatment. 

11. Confers with principal or teacher in regard to plan. 

B. Treatment 

1. Confers with child. 

2. Secures home cooperation or adjustment. 

3. Secures school cooperation. 

^Ibid. pp. 13a-134. 


Out of School 
Home conditions 
Delinquency 
Recreation needs 
Early employment 
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4. Gets cooperation of community agencies if necessary. 

5. Records development of case on record form, 

6. Makes final evaluation of diagnosis and treatment. 

C. Follow-up 

1. Keeps in touch with child after immediate cause of refer- 
ence disappears. 

2. Gives education, personal, and vocational advice. 

3. Keeps in touch with the child after he leaves school. 

The general features of this work have been well described by 
Miss Walker, a former president of the American Association of 
Visiting Teachers.^ 

Of course, primarily, the work of the visiting teacher has been case 
work with those children who, for some unknown reason or for causes 
not understood by the teacher and school administrators, are failing to 
benefit to their fullest capacity from their school experience. The 
visiting teacher, because of her special training and flexible program, 
will spend much time with the child getting an understanding of his 
hopes, interests, fears, ambitions, likes, and dislikes. She will then go 
to other social agencies, to the home, to the playground, any place 
where she may leam more about this boy or girl. She will go to the 
home with the story of the opportunities and plans of the school for 
the child. She will come back to the school with the picture of the 
child’s life outside the schools four walls. She will then attempt 
to determine what it is which is lacking, or is thwarting, or is even 
crushing the child. Then, when she understands the difficulty, she is 
ready ibe teatbei, \be SatnrVy* 'be eemmiimYy— aU \be poten- 
tial factors— to make a plan of treatment which will help work out 
these difficulties. 

This is the case method of approach to problems of children; 
it should not be confused with the case method of investigation 
described in the next section. 

III. Case Study Methods ® 

1. Origin of the Case Study Method, The outline of work of 
the visiting teacher just given is founded upon the particular 

* Walker, Wilma, The Visiting Teachers Contribution to Social Work, 
Better Times, 13:12, 13, Apr. 11, 1931, (Used by permission of tha 
publisher . ) 

® The case method of investlgotion should not be confused with the case 
method of teaching as used In law schools and especially by Brewer in 
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method of investigation called the “case study method.” This 
method has been developed in recent years in social work. It 
toe because of the necessity for securing exact information 
about the condition of those applying for relief. Social relief or- 
ganizations are no longer agencies merely for the distribution of 
“charity” to those who are needy or who apply. Their function 
is to assist in discovering the causes of need and in taking such 
action as will, as far as possible, remove the causes. This func- 
tion of the social relief organizations has necessitated the devel- 
opment of certain techniques (1) for obtaining facts, (2) for 
diagnosis, and (3) for treatment This method or technique has 
been called the "case study method,” because the attention is 
centered upon the individual case and because it follows, in the 
main, the procedure of the more scientific physician. 

2. Case Study and Case Work. The case study is a procedure 
that concerns itself with all the pertinent aspects of a single 
unit— an individual, an institution, a family, a community. All 
the factors and the combination of factors involved in a given 
behavior are examined to determine the existing status and to 
identify the causal factors operating. A distinction is some- 
times made between case study and case work. Case study 
refers to the intensive investigation. 

Case work refers especially to the remedial or corrective procedures 
that follow diagnosis. In practice, the two are not usually separated 
but are interrelated both in time and in method. Case study employs 
all types of research methods making use of tests, check lists, score 
cards, the interview, and direct observation. It is often genetic and 
moves forward with the child; it is, perhaps, more often backward 

guidance. Case Studies In Educational and Vocational Guidance,” Ginn 
& Company, and Cases in the Administration of Guidance,” McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., are two very useful books compiled under the 
Section of Dr. Brewer that are based on tlie case method of teaching. In 
these are assembled many actual cases of individuals who need guidance 
or w o have been partiaDy guided; certain facts are given regarding each 
case; t ese are developed and presented in such a way that important points 
in the guidance process are clearly shown. They are devices for teaching 
the principles of guidance and for showing the best methods of administer- 
ing guidance. The case method of investigation is a mediod used to dis- 
cover /acts about individuals. It provides the facts about the individuak, 
or cases, that are used in the case method of teaching. 
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looking, historical. The steps in case study method consist of the 
following: 

1. Recognition and detciminalion of the status of the phenomenon 
to be investigated. 

2. Collection of data relating to the factors or circumstances asso- 
ciated with the given phenomenon. 

3. Diagnosis or identification of causal factors as a basis for remedial 
or developmental treatment. 

4. Application of remedial or adjustment measures. 

5. Subsequent follow-up to determine the effectiveness of the cor- 
rective or developmental measures applied.® 

3. Outline of the Case Study Method. The condensed outline 
given below will show more dearly the general nature of the 
method: ^ 

I. Information: 

' A. Symptoms. The first step is always to get at the facts diat 
indicate that the child is a problem case; not his history but 
the symptoms that have been noted. This involves finding 
his chronological age, the marks received in various subjects, 
instances of misconduct, latenesses and absences from school, 
etc. 

All statements must be actually verified. They must be 
taken from school records when possible and only firsthand 
information accepted. The information thus obtained will 
often be sufficient to show that the case is not a problem one 
at all. Care should be taken here to exclude all that does 
not have to deal wth present symptoms. History is valuable 
only as it throws light upon the causes of symptoms, but 
when gathering data on symptoms, history should be ex- 
cluded. When the data are all in, they should be written 
up carefully and summarized. 

B. Examination. With the symptoms noted, more precise in- 
formation regarding the case is obtained by various tests and 
examinations. These are, of course, selected with reference 
to the needs of the particular case. Some of these are here 
given: 

® Good, Carter V., Case Study and Case Work, Journal of Educational 
Research, 35:218-220, November, 1941. {Used by special permission of 
the publisher.) 

f Morrison, Henry C., “The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School,” pp. 618-639 (adapted and condensed). University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1926. 
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1. Psychophysical: 

a. Vision— normal. 

b. Hearing-normal. 

c. Coordination (neuromuscular)-no good tests are avail- 
able, but careful observation will give helpful data. 

d. Speech— normal. 

2. Health: 

a. Vital index (height-weight ratio). 

b. Nutrition. 

c. Teeth. 

d. General physical condition. 

3. Educational: 

Standard tests of various kinds suitable to the grade of the 
pupil. These are to be used to discover any fundamental 
weaknesses in his previous training and also to check up 
on the marks he has received. 

4. Mentality: 

General intelligence test. It is best to give several types in 
order to avoid accidental results. 

C. Health and Physical History. Very careful and exact infor- 
mation should be obtained not only of serious illnesses, scarlet 
fever, measles, etc., but of other illnesses and operations 
for adenoids, tonsils, and any accidents that may have af- 
fected the health or resistance. If possible, a complete record 
of growth in height and weight and physiological maturity 
should be obtained and carefully recorded. 

D. School History; 

1. Promotions. 

2. Kind of work done. 

3. Changed location— home and school. 

4. Quality of schools attended. 

5. Relation with individual teachers. 

E. Family History; 

1. Ancestry, parents, brothers and sisters, nationality, mental 
and criminal history, etc. 

2. Economic status and history. 

The previous and present financial and economic situation 
of the family. 

3. Cultural resources of the home. 

Education and training of parents, books, music, and 
cultural atmosphere of the home. 

4. Relations within the home— with parents and brothers and 
sisters. 

5. Attitude of parents toward society. 
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6. Adjustment of parents to American standards. 

7- Control exercised by parents of children— kind and amount 
of control. 

F. Social History and Contacts. The pupil's social background 
outside the school and the home: 

1. Church and Sunday school. Boy Scouts, etc, 

2. Associates. 

3. Summer camps. 

4. Gang affiliations. 

5. Abnormal sex history. 

6. Court record. 

II. Diagnosis: 

This is the working hypothesis of the cause or explanation of the 
symptoms or the problem and results from a careful analysis of 
all the data obtained. It is not necessarily delayed until all the 
evidence is in, for guesses or hypotheses are actually being made 
and leads followed up at many stages, but the final diagnosis is 
not actually made until the evidence is in. Possibly, the better 
statement would be that every guess or lead is followed until the 
worker is reasonably sure from the evidence that it is correct. 

III. Treatment: 

Out of the diagnosis grows the definite systematic treatment. 
It often happens that the treatment shows that the diagnosis was 
not correct. In this case we must go back for further investiga- 
tion. In one sense, the treatment may be considered as a step 
in the verification of the hypothesis; in another it is itself a guess 
or an hypothesis set up as a possible remedy that itself needs 
verification by the final step. 

IV. Follow-up: 

.. It is very necessary to know the results of the treatment in order 
to check the accuracy of the diagnosis and to modify, if necessary, 
the treatment. It also aids in later cases that may be similar in 
.nature. 

4. The Case of Marie. The following case, taken from a study 
of a certain high school, may serve to make clear certain parts 
of the case-study method. It is incomplete in many places and 
does not always follow the order shown in the outline. It is, 
however, a good illustration of a case study carried on in an 
ordinary high school with practically no facilities for special in- 
vestigation such as visiting teacher, psychologist, or psychiatrist. 

It is the work of a regular, though not an ordinary, high-school 
teacher. 
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The Case 

1. General Facts. 

Name 

Age 

School 

Grade 

Nationality 

Health 


Mabie Gasparri * 

Marie Gasparri 
Thirteen 

Washington High School 
Second year, high school 
Italian 
Kobust 


2. Problem. Failure at the end of her sophomore year in Wash- 
ington High School. 

3. Examination and Diagnosis. Dark, slender, light-gray eyes and 
curly brown hair-obviously a northern Italian type— quick, nervous 
movements, a penetrating and almost insolent gaze, precocious, co- 
quettish, rebellious, in short, a destructive factor in any classroom. 
Marie was an individual— interesting even though objectionable. Un- 
affected by discipline, her work was rarely prepared, and never on 
time, replete with impudent caricatures and sketches— showing ability. 
She was a child of divorced parents, continually traveling between the 
two, and alone, from early childhood; though well cared for, unwanted. 
Her interests, however, centered around her paint box and her books. 
She had never attended a school prior to high school. Her elementary 
education was received from a harassed French governess. 

Happy to enter high school, for she had never intermingled with 
children of her age and was friendless, she found the children un- 
sympathetic and her teachers distant. Beginning brilliantly in her 
freshman year, she successfully passed English, in which she did ex- 
ceptionally well; Latin, easy for her Italian tongue; mathematics, 
barely; drawing, brilliantly; and history, passably. In her sophomore 
year her evident negligence and poised indifference to any sort of 
disciplinary measures antagonized her teachers. ... In every class- 
room she sketched away. . . . Her entrance into a classroom was 
usually a cause for commotion among the boys. For the whole sec- 
ond year her work was worthless. She would have been dropped 
from the rolls if her I.Q., taken for statistical reasons, had not been 
exceptionally high (150, in fact), revealing her as a rdiild of quite 
unusual ability. 

Her English teacher became especially interested in Marie. Going 
out of her way to walk home wifli her, she cajoled her into writing a 
theme. Marie responded with a sketch of small-town life, with fre- 
quent excerpts from “Main Street.** Her pxirpose increased by the 

® A case reported by a graduate student. 
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promise of unsuspected abilities revealed by this sketch, the teacher 
proceeded in the attempt to ferret out the child’s trouble. She discov- 
ered that Marie lived \vith a negligent aunt in a large, gloomy, old 
house in that section of the town where the aristocracy once had 
dwelt. She was highly sensitive and too greatly individualized to 
respond to ordinary methods of approach, well bred but impulsive, 
either dangerously gay or disturbingly sad, affectionate, but with 
no outlet for her emotions. She was embittered and showed a sur- 
prising maturity. Her mind was of an imaginative cast; she had mis- 
placed her values and conceived of life as a miserable, farcical trick. 
Thoroughly interested, the English teacher resolved to help Marie 
during the following year. The summer vacation was about to begin. 
Marie had failed utterly her Caesar, English, history, mathematics- 
in short, everything but her drawing. 

4. Partial Treatment. In the autumn Marie returned to school with 
an extravagant though tasteful wardrobe and continued \vith subjects 
repeated from the preceding year. The English teacher made further 
advances and these were accepted by the girl. She encouraged the 
child’s art and, discovering that she had a predilection for music, ar- 
ranged that Marie take music lessons. When Marie’s reticence had 
been overcome, the teacher permitted herself to remonstrate with her 
for her rebellious attitude. 

5. FoJloW‘Up end Further Treatment. Marie’s work, under the 
encouragement of the English teacher, improved. She still suffered 
from hypersensitiveness and covered it with her poised rebellion. By 
the end of the year her grades were high and she was permitted to 
enter the junior year. Marie’s sense of humor was little developed. 
The English teacher, by the frequent recounting of humorous anecdotes 
and inducing laughter at all possible -times, convinced her that life 
was loads of fun if she’d only look. She coaxed Marie to make friend- 
ships and to forget her irony, so that by her senior year Marie seemed 
a normal high-school girl— still the individualist, but more amenable 
to discipline. 

6. Result. On graduation, encouraged by her English teacher and 
by her principal, who had come to lake a strong interest in the girl, 
she went to a college in a large city, taking a major in art. Four 
years later she returned to her home town, a fine, well-developed 
type of creative artist. 

5. Value of the Case Study Method, In all problem cases in 
the school, whether of discipline, of adjustment to the school or 
to the teacher, of choice of studies, of choice of college or of 
occupation, case studies should be made as far as it is possible 
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to do so. AH relevant data that it is possible to secure should 
be obtained and recorded, and this should be done before diag- 
nosis and treatment. These case records should be carefully pre- 
served in order that the case may be followed up and help given 
later if needed. Teachers should be led to look upon every child 
as an individual who should be treated as far as possible by the 
case method of procedure. 

Two present tendencies are significant: (1) The clinical 
method is increasingly common, where the contributions of the 
psychiatrist, the psychologist, the physician, the psychiatric so- 


cial worker, the teacher, and other community agencies are 
brought together and integrated on the study and treatment of 
the individual; (2) more emphasis is being placed upon “treat- 
ment as you go” than upon the long preliminary investigation 
followed by treatment. Time is too precious, crises will not wait; 
the case may become hopeless long before the investigation is 
completed. 
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Chapter XI 


METHODS OF RECORDING THE RESULTS OF 
INVESTIGATIONS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

I. Necessity for Adequate Records 
In the preceding six chapters, we have considered the kinds 
of facts about individuals that are significant and have discussed 
various methods by which these facts may be secured. But it 
is not sufficient merely to obtain facts. We must also organize 
them and record them in such a way that they may be efficiently 
used. This is probably the least interesting part of the guidance 
work, but in many respects one of the most important. It is also 
the part that is most often neglected. Strange as it may seem, 
few schools have any adequate records of students covering a 
period of years. Even records of daily attendance and of schol- 
arship are many times inefficiently recorded and more often de- 
stroyed after a few years, so that it is often impossible to get 
anything like a continuous record of a particular student over a 
period of years. Desirable changes in educational methods and 
in the general care of students are often delayed for years, and 
adequate personal guidance is rendered ineffective because we 
do not have records of important facts. 

II. General Principles for Recording Data 
1. Necessitij for Keeping Records. The first principle that 
should be stressed is— record facts. In general, any fact that is 
worth getting is worth recording. Adequate guidance can be 
given only when all data that bear on the question at issue can 
be assembled and seen in perspective. Teachers and principals 
often discover facts about students that are of supreme impor- 
tance, but let them slip by because they do not take the time to 
record them or because no provision is made for their record. 
No one should depend upon his memory for such facts. Our 
memory is most untrustworthy; we forget essential details and 
236 
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our impressions are too often modified by later experiences. 
Even if a given teacher had a memory that recorded and re- 
tained details accurately over long periods, this would be of 
little use to the school or in the guidance of all the pupils. These 
facts should be available not to one person but to all who need 
them to guide students. 

2. Necessity for Recording Facts Only. The second principle 
is— record facts. Great care should be exercised to have the 
records accurate. No amount of statistical juggling can over- 
come inaccurate records. Conclusions are never more reliable 
than the data upon which they are founded. The dangers usu- 
ally met with in connection with securing facts are described in 
Chap. VI. It is sufficient here to emphasize the necessity for 
recording the facts we get as accurately as possible 

3. Usefulness the Criterion. The third principle is— record 
only facts that will be used. It is poor policy to adopt a very 
intricate and comprehensive system of records that takes a great 
amount of the time of teachers, counselors, principals, and clerks, 
when little attention is given to the way in which the facts re- 
corded will be used. When teachers are compelled to spend 
long hours in recording facts which mean nothing to them and 
which they think entirely useless, they are not so likely to be 
accurate in recording the facts as they would be if the facts re- 
corded seemed vital to them. A good general policy, and one 
strictly in accord with modem educational theory, is to develop 
in teachers the feeling of the value of the facts before they are 
required to record them. This cannot always be followed out, 
for sometimes the only way to convince teachers of the value of 
certain facts is to have them recorded and then to show them 
how useful they are. In general, it is much better to build up 
the system of records at the same time that the sense of value of 
the facts recorded is being developed. Better a few facts that 
are used than a mass of material left on the shelves to gather dust 
and to take up space badly needed for other things. This implies 
that forms and records will often vary with the school and with 
the stage of development of the same school. Large schools, 
well equipped with clerical assistance and having a staff of spe- 
cial workers, will have more need for elaborate systems than will 
small schools, where all of this work must be done after school 
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hours by the principal or the teachers. Each school must decide 

for itself what records can be effectively used. 

4. Economy of Space. The fourth principle is— record facts 
in such a way that a maximum of data can be recorded in a 
minimum of space. Records of any individual, to be valuable, 
should cover a number of years and accordingly should be con- 
densed. Before adopting any system of records, a school should 
give much time to a careful study of the systems in use in other 
schools, especially with a view to economy of space. As far as 
possible, the permanent record should be on one card or folder. 
Bulky material is likely to get lost or misplaced and, even when 
carefully preserved, takes up so much space that its value is 
greatly diminished. While emphasizing this principle, we must 
be careful not to condense to the point of confusion. Sometimes 
a system of records is devised with great care and condensed into 
a very small space; code numbers or signs are used in place of 
descriptions. This works well so long as the ones who use the 
records remember accurately the significance of the codes, but 
when they do not, great confusion arises. It is much better to 
use very simple and easily understood codes if they are used at 
all. Accuracy in use should never be sacrificed to reduction of 
space in filing, 

^ 5. Arrangement of Data to Show Significance, The fifth prin- 
ciple is— record facts in such a way that the significance of the 
data may be seen quickly. It is, of course, not always possible 
to throw all significant facts together. The one using the blank 
should carefully examine all parts of it. It is often possible, 
owever, to use the graphical method and to show the complete 
'story of an individual for a considerable period of years in 
a very small space. Data regarding growth in height and weight, 
progress in school, results of examinations, health history, etc., 
may e recorded in this way. An admirable example of such 
a system is that devised by Dr. E. Carleton Abbott for use in 
the public schools of Lansdowne. This is shown on pages 246 
to ^4y. Here, not only can the entire history of the student be 
seen at a glance, but all significant data for any given year may 
be seen and compared. This blank also well illustrates the 
principles laid down under 4, for the material is condensed and 
only codes that are simple and easily remembered and quickly 
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6. Assembly of Data Regarding an Individual The sixth prin- 
ciple is— keep all facts regarding an individual together. The 
value of this is almost too evident to need discussion, but it is 
very frequently violated. Either through lack of cooperation or 
laziness of those who keep records, or both, those who wish to 
learn the facts about students must spend hours of time going 
from one place to another, meeting all sorts of opposition, inten- 
tional and unintentional, before tlie data can be obtained. It 
is true that, in a large system, the teacher, the principal, the 
medical examiner, the psychiatrist, the attendance ofBcer, and 
the visiting teacher each must have his own records in his own 
ofBce. But we are here speaking of the records that are to be 
used for guidance purposes. To make the facts obtained by 
these different agencies available, there should be provision made 
for sorting out those which have permanent value and which are 
of the most signiBcance and placing them on a single card or 
folder. Here the record devised by Abbott for the Lansdowne 
schools and reproduced on pages 246 to 249 is suggestive. The 
entire space of the folder, approximately 11 by 17 inches, is uti- 
lized on both sides. It is also possible to place inside the folder 
cards or sheets containing additional material. This is especially 
valuable for the small school. 

HI. Cumulative Becords 

The principles laid down presuppose and emphasize the value 
of the cumulative record. Isolated facts mean little and are 
often unreliable but, when taken all together and seen in their 
mutual relationships, they may be much more valid and reliable. 
What a person does today has its greatest significance only when 
seen in connection with what he has done previously. A student 
receives a mark of “B” in algebra for the month of March. This 
gives some indication of what he actually accomplished during 
that month, but it tells us little regarding what he can do or what 
he should be encouraged to do. His marks for each month 
from September to March help us to gage his progress; if we 
knew his record in other studies, it would be still more helpful. 
If we also knew somediing about what he was doing in athletics 
or other school activities, what the conditions in his home were, 
what other interests he had— all ftese would be still more valu- 
able. If, in addition to this, we had all these data for his entire 
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school life from the first grade to the ninth, we would be able to 
understand much better what his mark in algebra for the month 
of March really signified. Progressive schools all over the coun- 
try have adopted, in principle, the cumulative record idea and 
are putting it into practice as rapidly as they can find means 
to do it. 


IV. Forms of Cards and Record Blanks 

1. Form Recommended by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-school Principals. The secondary-school record recom- 
mended by the Association in 1941 is compact and reasonably 
complete. The two sides of the folder are shown on pages 242 
to 245. The data on health and physical condition, placement, 
etc., are recorded on additional blanks. 

2. The Pupil Permanent Record Blank} The cumulative blank 
used in the Lansdowne, Pa., public schools is an adaptation of 
one adopted by the schools under the direction of the County 
Suprintendent of Schools of Bucks County, Pa. In general form 
rt is sinular to the blank devised by the American Council on 
Education in 1941, which has been used extensively throughout 
the country. A careful study of this blank will show the great 

''mJlh obtained and especially of the 

method of recording them. The blank includes test data, scho- 
astic records, extracurricular activities, health records, and the 
record r V of the pupil. It has a place for 

comntcr® character and personality traits. It is 

compact and well arranged (see pages 246 to 249). 

andTouw'’!?'^ *o items listed 

the Innal't L pertinent data relating especially to 

n tie tid" " -''«<»• Such data are often filed 

dtotu! “rT Confidential data should or- 

should be m n ^ ™ **>6 permanent record but notations 

Xre sth some ccmvenient place on the card indicating 

son who could s or giving the name of the per- 

confidential data'^^^ ^ resulting from such 

ruLtorctrf f onecdotal record or "joumar is a 

nnmg cumulative descripUon of actual instances of behavior 
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as observed by teachers and counselors. It provides a enm„l, 
tive body of evidence relaUng to tbe habits, ideas, and personal- 
y pupils as manifested in their behavior. These records 
usually cons st of (1) more or less objective statemrntsTb^ 
havior and (2) a comment by the teacher regarding such be- 
^ descripdoM of behavior are of hvo general kinds- 
(1) a description of behavior in a definite situation or (2) one 

Place: Biology class. 

rfass today to sav 

that she had written to the State Department of Acricnlhiro .. ^ 

ing their bulletins on mammals. sL had lust hara llv iT' 
that they had none on hand but would send them to her as soof 
as they were available. “ ® 

Comment; Mary has shoivn real interest in biology since she studied 


An example of the second is the following: 


Place: English class. 

Obleotive Description; I have been finding Edward day after day 
in the hbrary reading magazines, yet he never has time to correct 
errors or to work carefully on EngUsh assignments. 

Comment; He likes to read but not to work. I have removed 
hbrary ^vdeges from Edward until he brings his work to a saUsfactory 
level The hbrarian has agreed not to admit him during his free 


The riumber of anecdotes recorded for each pupil varies greatly 
even within one school, and it is impossible to set any definite 
number that should be recorded. They take time, and many 
teachers are overburdened already. Experience has already 
demonstrated the usefulness of such records, and it is often 
possible to reduce the amount of other types of records so that 
sufficient time may be given to the anecdotal forms. Certainly 
enough records of this kind should be made to give a clear de- 
scription from each teacher of the growth and the developmental 

^ Both of these illustrations have been adapted from Arthuh E. Traxler 
editor, “Guidance in Public Secondary Schoob," pp, 196, 199, Educational 
Records Bureau, New York, 1939. 
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characteristics of every pupil The brief descriptions of conduct 
given in many of the forms for recording personality traits (pages 
204 to 208) approach the anecdotal technique and may often rep- 
resent the best that can be expected under present conditions. 

When it is possible, summaries should be made of a series of 
anecdotes for a pupil. These are found to be very helpful. In 
some cases such summaries cannot be made; the different de- 
scriptions of conduct of a boy over a series of weeks or even 
years tell the developmental story much better than any sum- 
mary. 

Several observations regarding the use of anecdotal records 
may be appropriate: 

1. Anecdotal records should be considered not as substitutes for 
other records but as supplements to them. 

2. Teachers need in-service training regarding this technique. Such 
training will greatly increase the value and accuracy of the reports. 

3. The objective description of the behavior should always be 
separated from the subjective comments. Each is valuable, but the 
statement of the behavior should not be colored by the opinions of 
the teacher regarding its cause. 

4. Sources of anecdotes should go beyond the schoolroom and the 
school Any significant behavior, wherever it may be observed, may 
well be recorded. 

5. The anecdotes should, on the whole, include (a) behavior favor- 
able to the pupil, (b) behavior unfavorable to him, and (c) behavior 
which is neither favorable nor unfavorable to him but which will help 
in attaining an understanding of him. 
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METHODS OF SECURING FACTS ABOUT GENERAL 
CONDITIONS OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

There are some facts of a more or less general nature that are 
essential to any consideration of guidance. These relate to 
attendance at school and to conditions under which minors are 
allowed to work. 


I. Compulsory-attendance Laws 


1. Importance of Facts Regarding Attendance Laws. Com- 
pulsory-attendance laws are of fundamental importance, not only 
in relation to the study of educational opportunities but also in 
relation to the consideration of occupational choices. Copies of 
such laws should be in the hands of every teacher, and the exact 
nature of the provisions of the laws should be understood by 
everyone who has anything to do with the guidance of pupils. 
This is especially important in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. Not only should the laws of the state be known, but the 
general conditions and the tendencies in the country as a whole 
should be noted. An excellent digest of the compulsory-attend- 
ance laws for the various states has been compiled by the U.S. 
Oince of Education.^ 

A few of the most important facts will be given in the form of 
tables for ready reference. 

2. Age Limits for Attendance. Table XXIX shows the age 
Imuts for attendance in the country as a whole. 

All states require attendance at school at least between the 
ages of eight and fourteen. Five slates require attendance until 
seventeen, and five states untU eighteen. All the rest require 


rtiilrl David Secel: Compulsory Education, and 

lei n Reguktions, V.S. Office of Education Bul- 

letin, 1045, No. 1, Washington, D.C., 1948, 
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Table XXXX. Maxhtom Agb tor Rbcoiab Scbooi^ Attendance XJniess 
Excused fob Woke or Other Leoae Reason, 1949 

Ages Number of States 

18 5 

17 6 

16 S8 and District of Columbia, 

Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico 

attendance until sixteen. As will be seen in Table XXX, most 
states where attendance is required beyond the age of fifteen or 
sixteen make provision for exemptions for those engaged in work. 
The report also shows that twenty-two states require nine years 
of school attendance; ten states require eight years; nine states 
require ten years; one state requires twelve years; and one state 
requires eleven years of attendance. 

Tadie XXX. JIdomou Amount of Education Necessabt to Exempt from 
S cHooE Attendance, 1945 

Amount of Education Number of States 

High school 14 

Elementary school SO 

Not speciBcd B 

• ToUl 48 

3. Length of Required Attendance. All except one state re- 
quire attendance each year during the full term of school. Be- 
cause the legal lengtli of the school year varies in different states, 
the length of required school attendance varies. Tlie legal length 
varies from five or six to 9}4 months; in twenty-six states or more 
at least eight months is required. 

4. Amount of Schooling Necessary to Exempt from School Au 
fciiddncc— 1945. Table XXX gives the minimum school grade 
required for exemption from school attendance. 

Tlris indicates tlie required minimum education only in a gen- 
eral way. It really indicates merely grade in school attained, not 
scholastic attainment. Some pupils in tlie sixth grade have not, 
in reality, attained more llian third-grade standards in tlic funda- 
mentals. 
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5. Education Necessary for Labor Permits. In Table XXXI, 
the requirements of the states are shown with regard to the 
amount of education required for labor permits. 


Table XXXI. Minimum Amount or Education Necessart for Labor Permits, 
1945 


Amount of Education Number of States 

Eighth grade S5 

Seventh grade 1 

Sixth grade 2 

Fifth grade 1 

Fourth grade 1 

Ability to read and write 5 

None 3 

Total 48 


Tables XXX and XXXI should be taken together, for although 
four states require the completion of a high-school course before 
children are exempt from school attendance, in the majority of 
states, as a matter of fact, they may be exempt from attendance 
at the regular school if they have completed the sixth grade. 
There are also a number of other exemptions, so that in many 
states the school authorities are given wide discretionary powers 
of exemption. 

6. General Tendencies. These tendencies, noted by Kee- 
secker ® in 1928, have the most significance, even for today: 


1. To lengthen the period of compukory education by making it 
effective at an earlier and to a later age. The establishment of 
kindergartens and compulsory attendance for part-time continuation, 
or evening, schools are, in part, an expression of this tendency. 

2. To increase the annual required s^ool attendance. 

To extend the compulsory provisions to include various handi- 
capped children; also to provide parental schools for delinquents. 

J require more education for exemption and for labor permits. 

5. To require public relief to indigent children and subject them 
more to the attendance law. 

u' Pj°''*de transportation for children not living within the usual 
walking distance from school. 


KelaUng to Compulsory Education, 
Ulhce of Education Bulletin. 1928. No. 20. Washington. D.C., 1929. 


u.a. 
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Although it is diflBcult to determine fully the characteristics 
of an efficient compulsory-attendance law, the following obser- 
vations by Deffenbaugh and Keesecker ^ are suggestive: 

1. A compulsory-school-attendance system which begins with chil- 
dren six years of age is likely to secure itrore school attendance than 
a system which begins with children eight years of age. 

2. A law which requires attendance until seventeen or eighteen 
years of age may be expected to produce more attendance than one 
which requires attendance only until fourteen or fifteen. 

3. A law which requires an eighth-grade education for labor per- 
mits may be expected to produce more attendance or at least more 
education than a law which authorizes the issuance of labor permits 
upon completion of the fifth or the sixth grade. 

4. More attendance is expected from a minimum school term of 
nine mondis dian from a minimum term of seven months. 

5. A law which defines truancy and prescribes prompt and definite 
procedure on the part of teachers and truancy officers in dealing with 
indifferent parents whose children arc deb'nquent in school attendance 
is likely to promote more school attendance than a law which is vague 
concerning truancy and the procedure for enforcement. 

6. A law which allows few exemptions and only for definite reasons 
may be expected to produce more attendance than one which exempts 
for numerous, vague, or indefinite reasons. 

7. A law which provides for a continual or at least an annual school 
census will enable better enforcement of school attendance than one 
which provides for a biennial school census. 

8. A law which requires that all attendance officers shall be certified 
by the state and qualified to deal sociologically with individual non- 
attendance problems may be expected to promote better relationship 
between the home and the school than a law which permits local school 
boards the freedom to select unsuitable and unqualified attendance 
officers. 

9. A law which provides for slate supervision of the enforcement 
of school attendance requirements may be reasonably expected to 
promote better school attendance tlian one which leaves the matter 
exclusively in the hands of local scliool officials. 

II. CiiiLD-LAPon Laws 

1. imporiance of Child-labor Laws. Tlic provisions of law 
relating to the conditions of labor for minors are also very im* 

* Deffe-ndauch and KnESECJxn, op. cit., pp. 61, 62. 
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portant, both when considering the choice of schools and when 
considering the choice of occupations. It often happens that 
a boy would like to leave school and enter a certain occupation, 
but the laws will not allow him to enter that particular occupa- 
tion. Hence, the problem becomes one of the choice of a school 
or of a course rather than the choice of an occupation. Child- 
labor laws are often somewhat technical and complex and should 
be so analyzed by school officials as to make clear their essential 
features and so arranged that they can readily be understood by 
teachers, parents, and pupils. This is usually the task of the 
principal or of the special guidance worker. Copies of such laws 
are easily obtained and should be kept where they can be used. 
Teachers, as well as parents, are too often completely ignorant 
of the provisions of such laws. 


2. General Provisions of Child-labor Laws. Child-labor laws 
vary greatly in different states, but relate, as a rule, to (1) the 
limitation of daily and weekly hours of labor and to night work; 
(2) the imposition of certain requirements to be met by appli- 
cants for working certificates, such as the completion of a certain 
grade at school and evidences of physical fitness; (3) the pro- 
hibition of occupations dangerous to life or limb, health, and 
morals. Such laws should, and usually do, correspond with the 
school-attendance laws. 


3 Federal Legislation on ChUd Labor. Since the beginning 
o t e century several attempts have been made to enact Federal 
aws to regulate child labor. Two laws were passed by Congress 
Too/?'' unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. In 

, ongress passed a joint resolution for an amendment that 
would give Congress power “to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under eighteen years of age.” In spite of strong 
opposition, especially by the National Association 
ot Manufacturers, more than half the states have now ratified the 
amendment and there is strong hope that it will finally be 
dopted. In 1938, Congress passed the Fair Labor Standards 
Ach blown as the Wage-Hour Act. This was amended in 1949, 

amendment changed 
many ot the former requirements materiaUy. Some of these 
changes are given: 


emnlowd "workers are included. Minor employees who are 

S'xxJ* manufactured are 

not shipped for interstate commerce, are covered. 
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2. There is an effective bar against covered agricultural employ- 
ment which competes with schooling. Children under sixteen years 
may not be employed in agriculture (except for their parents on their 
home farms) during school hours. 

3. Employers are directly prohibited from employing in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce children who are under 
the minimum age limits. 

4. The exemption of children working for their parents was nar- 
rowed to close a loophole. Parents are no longer permitted to employ 
their children in occupations that have been declared hazardous. 

5. Employers engaged in the delivery of newspapers to consumers 
are added, and the exemption for actors is broadened. 

This Act contains excellent child-labor provisions. Following 
closely the legislative principle on which the first Federal Child 
Labor Law was based, the Wage-Hour Act prohibits the ship- 
ment in interstate commerce of goods made in establishments in 
which child labor has been employed within thirty days prior to 
shipment. Child labor is defined as the employment of children 
under sixteen years, or the employment of children under eight- 
een years in occupations found and declared hazardous by the 
Federal Children’s Bureau. There are exemptions for children 
“employed in agriculture while not legally required to attend 
school,” and for children employed as actors in motion pictures 
or theatrical productions. The provisions do not apply to chil- 
dren employed by their own parents in occupations other than 
manufacturing or mining, and the Childrens Bureau is given 
power to exempt children fourteen to sixteen years old for work 
(other than manufacturing or raining) that does not interfere 
with their schooling, health, or well-being. Administration of 
the child-labor provisions is placed in the hands of the Children’s 
Bureau, which is authorized to issue employment certificates and 
to cooperate with state and local offices concerned with the ad- 
ministration of child-labor laws. 

The Fair Labor Practices Acts, together with the interpreta- 
tions of the Federal Children’s Bureau, have been a powerful 
factor in reducing the amount of child labor. Gradually state 
laws are coming into line. The belief that children under sixteen 
should be in school and that conditions of empIo>Tnent for minors 
should be regulated by state and Federal law is generally ac- 
cepted. 
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4. RecoTtimended National Standatds and Stats Laws. The 
National Child Labor Committee and the Federal Childrens 
Bureau have been very active in formulating desirable stand- 
ards for child-labor legislation. The most recent of these is that 
recommended by the White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy in January, 1940. This is as follows: 

Protection against Child Labor 
The Conference endorses the following requirements, now widely 
accepted as minimum for protective legislation: 

1. A minimum age of sixteen for all employment during school 
hours and for employment at any time in manufacturing or mining 
occupations or in connection with power-driven machinery. 

2. A minimum age of sixteen for employment at any time in other 
occupations, except as a minimum age of fourteen may be permitted 
for limited periods of work after school hours and during vacation 
periods in agriculture, light nonmanufacturing work, domestic service, 
and street trades. Determination of desirable standards for legislation 
governing child actors requires further study. 

3. A minimum age of eighteen or higher for employment In 
hazardous or injurious occupations. 

4. Hours-of-work restrictions for persons up to eighteen years of 
age, including maximum hours, provision for lunch period, and pro- 
hibition of night work, the hours permitted not to exceed eight a day, 
forty a week, and six days a week. 

5. Requirement of employment certificates for all minors under 
eighteen, issued only after the minor has been certified as physically 
fit for the proposed employment by a physician under public-health 
or public-school authority. 

6. At least double compensation under workmen’s compensation 
laws in cases of injury to illegally employed minors. 

7. Minimum-wage standards for all employed minors. 

8. Abolition of industrial homework as the only means of elimi- 
nating child labor in such work. 

9. Adequate provision for administraUon of all laws relaUng to 
the employment of children and youth. 

mokes the following recommendation: 

TT j °f the child-labor amendment to the Constitution of 

/ States should be completed immediately. 

1 J ' ^f school facilities as they relate to child 

n recommends the following: 

11. Compulsory-school-attendancc laws should be adjusted to child- 
laoor laws, since school-leaving and child labor are closely related. 
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Schooling during at least nine months of the year should be both com- 
pulsory for and available to every child up to the age of sixteen. 

12. It is the obligation of the community to provide a suitable edu- 
cational program for all youth over sixteen who are not employed or 
provided with work opportunities. 

13. Financial aid from public sources should be given whenever 
necessary to young persons to enable them to continue their educa- 
tion even beyond the compulsory-attendance age if they wish to 
do so and can benefit thereby.^ 

The standards set by the International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials (I.A,G,L.O.) are similar to those recom- 
mended by the White House Conference. A condensed state- 
ment of these recommendations is given in the accompanying 
table, together with the legislation regarding each in the different 
states.® 

This picture of the provisions of state laws as compared with 
the standards described above in 1940 has not materially changed 
in 1950. In a few states there has been marked progress; in some 
others the determined efforts to reduce the standards set up have 
been narrowly averted. In general, child-labor laws follow the 
pattern of compulsory-attendance laws. When jobs are plenti- 
ful and labor scarce it is difficult to secure more stringent laws 
but when imemployment is high and jobs are scarce it is much 
easier. 

5. Prevalence of Child Labor. In spite of the efforts of those 
who oppose child labor, the Census of 1920 showed that over a 
million children between the ages of ten and fifteen were gain- 
fully employed, over half of these on the farms or in kindred 
agricultural pursuits. The industrial and economic changes de- 
scribed in Chap. I were powerful factors in the reduction of 
child labor in the decade 1920-1930. The Census of 1930 re- 
ported only 667,118 between the ages of ten and fifteen who 
were engaged in gainful occupations, 469,497 being in agricul- 
ture. It is evident that these figures are far too low and do not 
include many types of child workers. 

■* White House Confeiience on CniUinEN in a Demociucy, “Recom- 
mendations,’' pp. 13-15, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1940. 

» From data furnished by the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security 
Agency. 
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States having laws meeting I.A.G.L.O. 
standard 

MmimiiTn age 

16 years for factory work 
and for all employme&t 
during school bouia; 14 
years for nonfaetory work 
outside school hours 

14 states approximate this standard (Conn., 
Fla., Mass.) Mont., N.J., N.Y., N.C., 
Ohio, Pa., R.I., 8.C,. Utah, W. Va.. Wis.). 
Of these, 8 have a 16-year minimum for 
work in factories at any time (Mont.. N J., 
N.Y.. N.C.. Pa., R.I.. 8.C., UUh), and 1 
(Conn.) has this minimum for work in 
fuetories and stores at any time 

nazardoue oeeu- 
pationa 

Mtntmum aoe 16 for work 
in a considerable number 
of hazardous occupations 

Jlfinmum age 18 for work 
in any occupation deter- 
mined hazardous for 
such minors by a speci- 
fied state administrative 
agency 

Few, if any, states extend full protection in 
this respect to minors up to 18 years of 
age, though many state laws prohibit 
employment under 18 in some specified 
hazardous occupations 

19 states and D.C. have a state administra- 
tive agency with such authority (Ariz., 
Colo., Fla., Conn., Kan., Maes., Mich., 
Nj.. N.Y.. N.C., N.D.. Ohio. Okla., Ore., 
Pa.. Utah, Wash., W. Va., Wis.) 

Maximuio dany 
boon 

8>hour day for mlnon wider 
18 

11 stales and D.C. have an 8-hour day for 
iDioors 0/ both tetet up to IS yean (Calif., 
Mont,. N.J., N.Y.. N.D.. Ohio, Ore., Pa., 
Utah, Wash., Wis.); 6 other states have 
4his standard /or giVIi up to 18 (Ariz., 
Colo., lU.. Ind., La.. Nev.. N.M.. Wyo.) ; in 
8,C. the enforcement of an 8-bour day for 
employees of both sexes in textile millB 
ues bMD enjoined 

Maximum weekly 
houn 

40-hour week toe miuon 
under 18 

2 states (Wis,, N.J.) have established a 
40-hour week for minors under IS. In 
8.C. the enforcement of a 40-hour week 
for employees of both sexes in textile mills 

been enjoined. 

wia. has a 24-hour week, and Fla.. M.C., 
H.I., and W. Va. have a 40-bour week for 
children under 16 

3 Stales (Ore., Pa., Utah) have a 44-hour 
sreek for minors under 18; 4 other states 
(Miss., N.M., N.Y., Va.) have a 44-bour 
sreek for minors under 16 

Night work 

13 hours of night work pro- 
hibited for minors under 
16 

8 hours of night work pro- 
hibited for minors 16 to 18 

States meet this standard (Iowa, Kana., 
Ry.. NJ.. N.Y.. N.C., Ohio, Okla., Ore., 
Utah. Va.. Wis.) 

^ states and D.C. meet this standard (Ark., 
Calif,, Conn., Kan., Mass., N.J.. Ohio, 
Wash.) 

Employment cer- 
tificates 

Required for minors under 
18 

20 states and D.C, require employment or 
■ge certificates for minors under 18 (Calif., 
Fla., Conn., Ga., Ind., Mass., Mich., 
Mont., Nev., N.J.. N.Y.. N.C., Ohio, Ore.. 
Pa., Tenn., Utah, Wis., and, where cotu 
tinuation schools are established, Okla., 
Wash.) One state (Ala.) requires such 
Certificates for minors under 17 
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Considering all of these factors, and also the trend in child labor as 
revealed by work permit figures and as seen in field studies conducted 
by the National Child Labor Committee and other organizations, the 
best rough estimate that can be made at the present time would place 
the number of children under sixteen years gainfully employed some- 
where between 750,000 and 900,000. 

These children can be classified in three groups: 

1. Agriculture. By far the greatest number, probably between 
500,000 and 600,000, are employed in agriculture.* 

2. Intrastate Employment. Industrial occupations probably utilize 
from 60,000 to 80,000 children under sixteen years, including both 
fulltime workers and those who work outside of school hours. . . . 

3. Street Trades. Street traders under sixteen years— newsboys, 
magazine salesmen, bootblacks, peddlers, etc.— form another large 
group, probably numbering from 250,000 to 400,000. The wide vari- 
ation in this estimate is due to the fact that the great majority of 
"street traders” are boys selling and delivering newspapers and there 
is a discrepancy in figures as to their number compiled by the Inter- 
national Circulation Managers* Association in 1934 and in 1938. . . . 

In addition to these three-quarters of a million or a million tdiild 
workers under sixteen years, the employment of minors sixteen and 
seventeen years of age must be considered part of the child labor 
problem. ... 

According to the Census nearly 1,500,000 boys and girls of sixteen 
and seventeen years were gainfully employed in 1930, of whom about 
a third were in agriculture.’ 

In 1940, according to the Statistical Abstract, 211,469 children 
fourteen and fifteen years of age were actually employed, while 
38,052 others were seeking employment. Of those sixteen and 
seventeen years of age, 740,153 were employed and 289,138 were 
seeking employment. The conditions of the Second World War 
greatly increased the number of young people below eighteen 
who were gainfully employed. This reached its maximum in 
1945 when 1,000,000 fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds and 2,000,000 
sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds were employed, making a total 
of 3,000,000. Between 1945 and 1949 there was a steady decline, 
but even in 1949 the number was still much higher than in 1940. 
The changes in the status of young people gainfully employed 

e ZiMAND, GEnmuDe Foucs, "Chfid Labor Facts,*’ p. 8, National Child 
Labor Committee, New York, 1940. 

’ Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
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have been so great and the practices in different sections so var- 
ied as to emphasize to those concerned with guidance the value 
of securing the exact provisions of child-labor and school-attend- 
ance laws in their state and city and of investigating carefully 
the amount and character of child labor in their particular 

locality. Elimination and Retention 

1. Value of Facts of Elimination. The general facts of reten- 
tion and elimination of pupils should receive very careful con- 
sideration. The school officials in each city should carefully 
assemble data over a considerable period of years, showing 
changes in enrollment by grade and by age, amount of elimina- 
tion and where it occurs, and causes of elimination. These data 
will furnish a splendid factual basis for the analysis of conditions 
and for singling out certain places for special study. These 
should be organized in such a way as to show tendencies; these 
can be shown best by arranging the material in the form of charts 
or graphs. Some facts showing general conditions are given in 
order to illustrate the method proposed and to show the tenden- 
cies in the country as a whole. 

2. Changes in Enrollment. The general situation regarding 
enrollment is shown in Figs. 7 to 9 on pages 24 to 26. The tre- 
mendous increase in enrollment in American secondary schools 
and colleges during the past twenty years is one of the outstand- 
ing educational facts of the world. Some regard it as merely 
temporary and as even dangerous. Counts,® however, shows 
clearly that it is founded upon deep-seated economic and social 
conditions and will tend to increase rather than diminish. If this 
is true, guidance will be profoundly affected in both amount and 
general character. 

3. Changes in Elimination. The changes in the curve of elimi- 
nation still further emphasize this tendency. This may be shown 
by a consideration of the data from a single city. Figure 20 
shows the changes in the percentage of elimination in St. Louis 
for different years. 

In this chart we see the curve at its steepest in 1893-1894. 
After this it flattens out, showing the gradual increase in the 

* ^UNTS, George S., "Secondary Education and Industrialism” (the 
IngUs Lecture, 1929), Harvard Univernty Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1929. 
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holding power of the upper grades. This is a phenomenon seen 
in all parts of the country. More pressure is brought to bear 
to keep children in school and methods are adapted more fully 
to meet the needs of pupils. The peculiar “hump” in the seventh 



Fic. 20. Changes in curve of elimination in St. Louis. 

and eightli grades in the year 1923—1924 is due partly to the 
introduction of the junior high school and partly to the intro- 
duction of vocational schools (hat admit pupils from the sLxth 
and seventh grades. In recent years, as seen in the curves for 
1934-1935 and 1939-1940, this hump continues through the ninth 
grade, showing a marked increase in the power to liold pupils 
through the junior Ijigh school. 

4. Grade at Leaving School Another source of light upon 
this question is tlic comparison of the grades completed by those 
who dropped out of school. Tl>e Junior EmplojTncnt Scn’icc 
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in Philadelphia “ made a study of the sixteen- and seventeen-year- 
old pupils who dropped out of the Philadelphia public schools 
between January, 1937, and June, 1938. It was found that the 
median grade completed was the ninth; more than 80 out or 
100 had not gone beyond the ninth grade; about 20 out of every 
100 had not completed the seventh grade. Although this study 
was confined to the sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds and as- 
sumed that no pupil below sixteen had dropped out of school, 
it is very significant because it shows that of the 8,048 sixteen- 
and seventeen-year-old pupils not one had completed high school 
and only five had reached the lower half of the twelfth grade. 

In the year 1939-1940, the median grade of the dropouts of 
all ages and from all causes except completion of high school 
and vocational school was the lower ninth. Nearly 80 out of 100 
had not gone beyond the ninth grade; nearly 40 out of 100 had 
not gone beyond the sixth grade. 

5, Elimination hy Age. It is also desirable to secure data on 
the ages at which elimination occurs. This can easily be done 
in most school systems. In the study of dropouts from the 
Philadelphia schools previously mentioned, the median age at 
leaving school was sixteen years three months. Since the com- 
pulsory-attendance age up to that time was sixteen years, it is 
evident that the three-fourths of those who dropped out left 
school within less than half a year after the completion of the 
age required for attendance. In the St. Louis schools the median 
age of the dropouts was fourteen years five and one-half months: 
nearly 80 out of 100 were sixteen or younger; only 10 out of 100 
had reached the age of eighteen. From these studies it is evi- 
dent that the school is doing very little to help the great majority 
of dropouts to plan either their educational or their vocational 
futures. A definite knowledge of the facts of elimination will 
reveal the danger points and the needs, and will materially help 
us to give the help that is so much needed. 

6. Causes of Elimination, Probably the most important set 
o acts regarding elimination is that relating to the causes of 
caving school. It is here that we meet with the greatest diffi- 
cu ly. As shown on pages 137 to 143, school records are very 

Supervisor, "When Philadelphia Youth Leave School at 16 
nu -1 j t Employment Service of the School District of Philadelphia, 

Phibdelphia, 1941. 
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unreliable on tiiese points; they are usually based upon the word 
of the pupil, which is often very untrustworthy. Many such 
studies have been reported, and the results are very similar. The 
causes of elimination from school are many and varied. There 
is probably no one cause for most cases of dropout; causes are 
interrelated in ways that often defy definite classification. The 
following groups of causes are usually reported and give a fairly 
accurate picture of the situation: 

1. Home conditions such as jDness at home, help needed at home, 
lack of home cooperation. 

2. Economic and social conditions, such as earnings needed by 
home, inability to provide suitable clothing, books, etc., racial dis- 
crimination. 

S. School conditions, such as incompetent instruction, lack of proper 
stimulation, lack of adequate facilities, overcrowded classes, curriculum 
inadequacies, lack of guidance service, lack of special classes. 

4. Personal conditions, including lack of mental ability, lack of effort, 
excessive absences, poor study habits, inadequate reading ability, de- 
sire to be economically independent, dislike for school. 

In that illuminating study of a Middle Western city called 
Middletown a partial follow-up study of these causes was made 
and some interesting results were obtained. 

A number of mothers who said diat a child had left school because 
he “didn't like it” finally explained with great reluctance, “We couldn’t 
dress him like we’d ought to and he felt out of it,” or “The two boys 
and the oldest girl all quit because they hated Central High School. 
They all loved the Junior High School dowm here, but up there they’re 
so snobbish. If you don’t dress right you haven’t any friends.” “My 
two girls and the oldest boy have all stopped school,” said another 
mother. “My oldest girl stopped because we couldn’t give her no 
money for the right kind of clothes. The boy begged and begged to 
go on through high school, but his father wouldn’t give Irim no I:elp. 
Now the youngest girl has left lOB this year. She was doing just 
fine, but she was too proud to go to school unless she could have 
clothes like the otlier girls.” The marked hesitation of mothers in 
mentioning tliese distasteful social distinctions only emphasizes the 
likelihood that the reasons for tlicir children’s leaving school sum- 
marized above understate the real situation in tliis respect. 

Lyst>, Rouctt S., and IIeixjj M. Lys'd, "Middletovw,*' pp. 1S5-1S0, 
Ilarcourt, Brace and Company, Itw., New York, ID29. 
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All Other attempts to follow up the causes given have had the 
same result— to decrease materially the percentage of those who 
left because of economic necessity and to increase the percentage 
of those who left because of some reason connected with the 
school or of social difficulties that are remediable. 

We should also analyze the withdrawals with respect to scores 
in intelligence tests, scholastic standing, and school difficulties 
of a more personal sort, such as adjustment to the school or 
trouble with teachers, if we wish to get any adequate idea of the 
real causes of elimination. 

All these facts are of such vital importance that every school 
should carefully prepare from year to year comparative data 
of enrollment, elimination, and causes of withdrawal and have 
them in such form that the significance of the data may be clearly 
seen and steps taken to meet whatever situation arises. 
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METHODS OF SECURING AND ASSEMBLING FACTS 
ABOUT COURSES OF STUDY, SCHOOLS, 

AND COLLEGES 

1. Process of Fact Finding 

One of the most important parts of the entire guidance pro- 
gram is concerned with securing and organizing in usable form 
the essential facts about educational opportunities. Although it 
is usually not difficult to secure and assemble such facts, many 
schools neglect it entirely. 

We are again confronted with the difficulty of separating the 
three functions of guidance: (1) finding facts about the individ- 
ual, (2) finding facts about courses and schools, and (3) guiding 
the student. We should continually keep in mind that these 
functions are not separate even though we may discuss them 
separately. Facts about courses and schools are gathered by 
teachers or counselors and by the students themselves. There 
are also two different ways of obtaining facts about courses and 
schools: We may obtain the more or less formal facts by investi- 
gating printed courses of study, college catalog ues, and other 
ocumentary material. There are other facts, no less important, 
at can be obtained only by actual experience in the courses and 
sc 100 s themselves, or in situations that are similar to the courses 
an schools to be entered later, that is, in orientation courses, 
preview courses, vestibule courses, or other exploratory and try- 
out courses. When these methods are used, it is impossible to 
separate the fact-finding process from the guiding process, and 
n ing facts about courses and schools enables us to find facts 
a out l e students. Separation of the two functions will usually 
resu t in ineffective fact finding and ineffective guidance. For 
t Je purposes of this discussion we shall confine our attention to 
le imction of finding facts about courses, schools, and colleges, 
e s a 1 stress the methods of securing such facts as may be 
268 
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found in courses of study, college catalogues, and other sources, 
and merely call attention to the activities which are e;q3loratory 
in nature and which must be used to supplement the other in- 
formation. Since these exploratory activities are so intimately 
connected with the process of guiding the student, they will be 
considered more in detail in Chap. XIX. 

II. Types of Important Facts Regarding Sojools 

In order to have a starting point for guiding a student regard- 
ing educational opportunities we must know something about 
these four important topics: 

1. Values of further schooling for the individual and for the state. 

2. Types of schools open at each stage. 

3. Purposes, qualifications for entrance, costs, etc., of each type of 
school. 

4. Analysis and evaluation of courses and of general facilities of 
the schools next ahead. 

Most of these facts are easily secured and are often provided 
in convenient form; others are more difficult to secure and 
usually need special investigation; some can be obtained by con- 
sulting catalogues and other documents; some can be obtained 
only by previous courses or other exploratory activities. 

HI. Facts about the Secondary School 

1. Increasing Importance of the Secondary School. The tables 
given on pages 253 and 254 show that forty-one states require 
young people to attend school at least through the elementary 
grades unless otherwise exempt, and thirty-one states require the 
completion of the sixth grade before working certificates are 
issued. Although compulsory-attendance laws are by no means 
always strictly enforced, the Census of 1940 showed that over 
95 per cent of all children thirteen years old were in schools of 
some kind and that nearly 93 per cent of those who were four- 
teen years old were in school. In 1948 the percentages were 97 
for thirteen-year-olds and nearly 95 for fourteen-year-olds. This 
general trend is well shown by Fig. 20. According to this, all 
children were in school through the seventh grade, practically 
all through the ninth grade, and more than half had completed 
the high school. We can confidently look forward to the time 
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when tile large proportion of our boys and girls will secure the 
equivalent of a high-school training, and all will complete the 
junior high school. It thus becomes increasingly important that 
all boys and girls should learn about the opportunities offered in 
the junior and senior high scbools. Since most states do not re- 
quire the completion of more than the sixth grade for exemption 
from school attendance or for granting the working certificate, 
it seems evident that some of this information should be given to 
students not later than the sixth grade in order that all may know 
what opportunities are open to them. Here, again, we should 
emphasize the fact that guidance is a function that is not con- 
fined to any one place in the school system. It should be re- 
garded as a continuous process, giving help whenever the pupil 
needs help, in every grade of school, at every point where de- 
cisions need to be made. 

2. Information Required for the Sixth Grade. There should 
be available in the sixth grade definite information about the 
junior-high-school facilities, the location of the schools, the 
courses of study with the purposes of each, the school life and 
activities. These can usually be obtained from the office of the 
superintendent. When these are not available, the information 
can easily be secured from the junior high schools themselves. 
In addition to this information, there should be available the 
same type of information regarding other types of schools, part- 
time, evening, etc., where pupils who cannot go on to junior 
high school can secure help. Sixth-grade teachers should also 
know something about the educational qualifications necessary 
for entrance into certain occupations so that they may assist 
pupils who are expecting to leave school at the end of the sixth 
grade and who wish to enter occupations for which further edu- 
cation is necessary. 

3. Information Required for the lunior High School. As usu- 
^ly arranged, the greater part of this form of guidance is done 
in the junior high school, itself. The nature of the organization 
0 the school lends itself to such a plan. The facts about the 
junior high school are usually well selected and organized and 
presented in the form of printed circulars or pamphlets. These 
vary from simple statements of the courses offered, showing re- 
quired and optional work, to very elaborate folders describing 
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the various oEFerings, giving attractive pictures of classes in oper- 
ation, with descriptions of student activities and general school 
life. A good example of a simple folder is that used in the Balti- 
more schools, called "Yours to Choose.” In connection with each 
course is given a list of occupations for which the course is sup- 
posed to prepare. Schools that do not have such pamphlets can 
easily prepare them as a cooperative enterprise. 

Junior-high-school teachers should also have similar informa- 
tion regarding the senior high school. The choices usually 
ofiered in the ninth grade necessitate information regarding the 
courses offered in the next school. These are also usually already 
assembled by the school authorities and present the same varia- 
tion in elaborateness as seen in the junior-high-school pamphlets. 
One of the best known is that published in Cleveland and en- 
titled ‘Tllustrated Course of Study.” This presents in attractive 
form facts about the courses of study and also about school life 
and activities. In many schools the home-room teachers or the 
guidance staff prepare pamphlets giving such information in 
mimeographed or printed form. 

The farther up we go in the school the more important it is 
to have very definite and detailed information about other types 
of school available to the pupil. Teachers should have at hand 
definite information about private secondary schools. Much of 
this information may be obtained in Sargent’s ‘‘Private Schools.” ^ 

Business colleges and various other types of vocational schools 
should be listed and their purposes and requirements for admis- 
sion clearly indicated. Several such lists are now available. 
Many of these not only give names and locations of vocational 
schools but describe in detail the entrance requirements, the 
general nature of the work offered, and other points of interest 
to the pupil. The list of schools approved for the training of 
veterans, compiled by each state, are helpful. Care should be 
taken to make sure that the information is up to date, for these 
schools change constantly. The state directors of guidance 
should have such information for the schools in their respective 
states. Much valuable information is compiled from time to time 
by the U.S. Office of Education. 

^S\nczsr. PonxEn, "Private Schools," Porter Sargent, Boston. Issued 
annually. 
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4. Senior High School. IE the work of the junior high school 
has been well done, the students entering the senior high school 
will already have most of the information they need about the 
school, but it is hardly safe to depend upon this, for the junior 
high school may not have done its work well or the students may 
have forgotten the information they have received. Those in 
charge of guidance in the senior high school should have the 
same types of information regarding the offerings of the senior 
high school and of other schools as that just described for the 
junior high school. This is necessary in order to make sure that 
the new student is properly adjusted to his new environment and 
to make it possible for him to change to another type of school 
if the school he has entered does not meet his needs. In look- 
ing up information regarding private college-preparatory schools 
it would be well to secure from the different regional accrediting 
associations * the lists of schools accredited for college. The U.S. 
Office of Education issues a bulletin listing public high schools 
and their accreditation, 

5. Informational Value of Exploratory and Tryout Courses. In 
addition to the facts gathered together by teachers and students 
from various sources, other facts gained from personal e?cperience 
are utilized. Some of these are obtained from general courses 
such as those offered in the junior high school. These general 
courses in science, mathematics, language, and social studies are 
designed to give the student a preview of more advanced and 
definitely organized courses and to show him something about 
the nature of the work in the school or class next ahead. 

The various clubs give him additional experiences from which 
he can secure much valuable information about school life and 
requirements. Not infrequently students in the junior high 
school are invited in a body to the senior high school, and every 
care is taken to show them what the school is like and to give 
em a basis for deciding whether they wish to continue their 
schooling or not. 

The New England Assodation of Colleges and Secondary 
c 00 s. The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
tates, The Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
le North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and The 
ort west Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 
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IV. Facts about Colleges 

1. Important Facts about Colleges. One of the most impor- 
tant tasks of the senior high school is to secure important facts 
about colleges and to organize them in such a way that they can 
readily and easily be used. What are the facts about colleges 
that it is important for the high-school student to know? The 
following list comprises the most important types of information 
that should be available. 

1. Cost: 

a. Tuition. 

b. Board. 

c. Hoorn, 

d. Minimum expense. 

e. Fees (most important) 

/. Scholarships, etc. 

g. Chances to earn. 

2. Standing of colleges. 

3. Kind of institution: 

o. College or university. 

b. Coeducational, etc. 

c. Size. 

d. Sectarian or not. 

Most high schools do not have information regarding all these 
points. It is easily possible for any school to secure college 
catalogues and other material describing the college and its 
facilities and to keep them up to date from year to year. Most 
colleges will also furnish copies of the college annual and the 
college handbook, both of which give much useful information 
not given in the catalogues. Many schools secure information 
about admission requirements from various colleges to which 
their students ordinarily go and organize them in the form of 
charts so that differences and similarities may be seen at a glance. 

2. CoUeciions of Information. The best collection of informa- 
tion about colleges now available is that compiled and printed by 
the American Council on Education.* Tins contains a descrip- 
tion of nearly all the universities and colleges throughout tlic 
United States. Among tlie items described are (1) name; (2) 

»BnuMDAUcn, A. J., edilor, “Arocric^n Universities and Colleges," 
American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 1048. 


4. Admission: 
fl. Methods. 

b. Requirements, etc. 

5. Special courses. 

6- Degrees. 

7- Student activities including 
athletics. 

8- Location. 

9. Physical surroundings. 

10. Physical equipment. 

11. Strong departments. 

12. Honors courses. 

13. Personnel organization. 
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general character; (3) endowment; (4) size of grounds, number 
of students, and value of buildings, grounds, and equipment; 
(5) library and laboratory facilities; (6) admission requirements; 
(7) courses offered and degrees; (8) fees and other expenses; 
(9) facilities for self-help; (10) date of beginning and closing 
sessions. A separate list and description of professional schools 
are given under the headings. Law, Medicine, Engineering, Edu- 
cation, etc. The information may be regarded as accurate for 
the year in which it is compiled, because it was presented by the 
colleges and universities themselves. This book should be in 
every high school and should be constantly referred to by teachers 
and counselors. 

The same information should also be secured for normal 
schools, teachers’ colleges, and schools where special types of 
training are offered, such as art and music. 

Although some of this information is very useful and very 
essential for the junior high school, it is the especial task of the 
senior high school to collect and organize it so that it may be 
readily used. 

Aside from the regular college-preparatory classes in the high 
school, it is quite difficult to find opportunity for much tryout 
and exploration. Some schools do make an attempt to prepare 
students for the life at the college by teaching them how to take 
notes, how to schedule time, etc. Some parents send their chil- 
dren to a boarding school for a year or two before sending them 
to a college in order to make the transition from home care to 
college life more gradual. This semi-independent boarding- 
school life does, in a way, provide for exploration and tryout in 
a situation that is something like college life. 

■ ^bief means of providing for exploration is in the college 
Itself. Many colleges have organized preliminary, preview, or 
orientation courses for freshmen. These are extremely varied in 
t eir nature and purpose. Some base their work upon science, 
ot ers upon history or social studies in general. All attempt to 
give the beginning student a bird’s-eye view of the major fields 
^ activity so that he may properly orient himself both 

m IS c oice of studies in college and in his outlook upon life. 

ese courses often give definite facts about college life and 
college requirements that raateriaUy help the student in adjust- 
ing himself to his new life 
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Freshman Week, described on pages 414 to 416, is also very 
helpful in giving useful information. The annual field days or- 
ganized by various colleges for interscholastic sports, aldiough 
very inadequate for the purpose of exploration and often top- 
heavy on the athletic side, do help the high-school student to 
get some idea of the college and of college life. These are very 
inadequate but are only the beginnings and show, at least, that 
schools and colleges are beginning to recognize the need for 
giving the prospective college student adequate information of 
all kinds in order that his choice may be a wise one. 

V. Facts about Other Types of Schools 

The same types of information should be assembled regarding 
other kinds of schools, such as art schools, conservatories of 
music, or schools for the training of nurses. Many professional 
and semiprofessional schools have developed within the past 
decade and have met a real need. These vary greatly in purpose, 
standing, and equipment, and facts regarding them can readily 
be obtained and made available to students. 
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Chapter XIV 


METHODS FOR THE INVESTIGATION OF 
OCCUPATIONS 

I. Two Functions of Occupational Investigation 
In this chapter, as in Chap. V, we must clearly distinguish 
between (1) the function of securing facts as a background for 
the counselor, providing the materials for guidance; and (2) the 
function of studying occupations by the students themselves, 
as a method of guidance. They are both essential parts of the 
guidance program. The former is concerned with assembling 
data that can be used to guide the student; the latter is an 
essential part of the process of guiding the student. He investi- 
gates occupations in order to leam about them and to get a bet- 
ter idea of the value of securing facts about them before he 
makes a choice. By doing this he also obtains some little train- 
ing in methods of getting at the facts. In this discussion, we are 
concerned with the methods of securing and assembling facts 
about occupations that are useful to the teacher or counselor as 
a background for guidance, to assist in the process of guiding 
the student. The other function, that of the investigation of 
occupations by the students themselves, will be described in 
Chap. XIX. 

II. Essential Facts about Occupations 
1. Difficulties of the Task. The problem of securing informa- 
tion about occupations is at once beset by many difficulties. The 
number and variety of occupations are so great and the kinds 
of work done in occupations listed under the same name are 
often so unlike that it is difficult to get at data that are accurate 
and reliable. Many occupations do not stand still long enough 
to be studied. As soon as you have facts about tliem at any 
given time, the occupations diangc and tlie facts are out of date 
and have lost much of tlieir value. Investigation into occupa- 
2T7 
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tions, like all other social investigations, cannot usually be safely 
undertaken on any large scale by teachers and counselors; it is 
the job of the expert. It is, however, very essential for guidance 
workers to know (1) where to gel facts, (2) how to distinguish 
beUveen facts and fancies, and (3) enough about methods of 
research to conduct local investigations for supplementary data 
and to assist students in their investigations. 

2. Outline of Topics. What sort of facts is it desirable to 
secure regarding occupations? As in the case of facts about 
individuals, we may say that, potentially, any fact may be 
valuable. But, obviously, certain facts are always more valuable 
than other facts, and some facts are usually more valuable. 
Many outlines of such facts about occupations have been made, 
and most of the essential points are matters of common agree- 
ment. 

The brief general outline prepared by the U.S. Employment 
Service after years of study includes eight divisions as follows; 

1. Job title. 

2. Job summary—a general description of the job. 

3. Work performed. 

4. Equipment and material used. 

5. Working conditions— surroundings, hazards, etc. 

6. Relation to other jobs, promotion, transfer, etc. 

7. Specialized qualifications. 

8. Special information. 

Tlris is a very useful outline for general purposes but is not so 
\\ell adapted to the use in schools as the more extended one 
which follows and which was prepared by the Occupational 
Research Section of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. This basic outline is the result of over ten years of study 

y the section and has been extensively tried out and revised. 

Basic Ootxine' 

1. Histor>' of the occupation. 

Importance of the occupation and its relation to society. 

• Number of workers engaged in the occupation. 

4. Need for workers-trends. 

* ^ t^ood Occupational Outline, The Basic Outline, Occupa- 

tioru, 19:21-23. October, 1940. 
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5. Duties. 

a. Specific tasks, other occupations with which this work may 
combined, nature of the work, tools, machines, and materials 
used. 

h. Definition of the occupation~as given by laws; as deter- 
mined by official organizations; carefully formulated defini- 
tion acceptable to those in the occupation. 

6. Qualifications— sex; age; race; special physical, mental, social, 
and moral qualities; skills; special tools and equipment; legislation 
affecting workers. 

7. Preparation— general education; special training, required and 
desirable; schools, etc., offering training; experience. 

8. Methods of entering; use of special employment agencies. 

9. Length of time before skill is obtained. 

10. Advancement; line of promotion; opportunity for advancement. 

11. Related occupations to whidi the job may lead. 

12. Earnings— beginning, most common, maximum; regulations. 

13. Hours— daily, weekly, overtime, shifts, vacation; regulations. 

14. Regularity of employment— normal months, busy months, dull 
months, shutdowns of plant, cyclical unemployment. 

15. Health and accident hazards. 

16. Organizations— employers, employees. 

17. Typical places of employment. 

18. Supplementary information— suggested readings, magazines, 
films, pictures, other sources of information. 

These outlines \vill serve to show the facts considered essen- 
tial in the study of any occupation, and the facts that the coun- 
selor should have at hand when attempting to assist students in 
the study of an occupation or to assist them in any situation 
relating to occupational choice. It is, of course, not expected 
that the counselor will have all these facts committed to memory 
and ready for instant use. He should have them where he can 
get them quickly and ready for use when the need arises. Such 
an assembly of facts and references serves tlic counselor in tlie 
same way that books on medicine serve the physician, or refer- 
ence books, the histor>' teacher; they are sources for obtaining 
references— references to which he can turn when he needs 
certain reliable information. 
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III. Sources of Facts 

Where can such facts be obtained? During the past twenty 
years this need has been recognized and many reliable studies of 
occupations have been made. It is not possible here even to 
list all of the material available, much less to describe the 
studies that have been made. 

1. Bibliographies. Every counselor should have at hand bibli- 
ographies giving lists of occupational studies and where the 
studies can be obtained. One of the most reliable of these is 


the “Occupational Index ” published by Personnel Services, Inc., 
which gives an annotated index to current literature and studies 
of occupations. A number of government agencies are issuing 
bulletins (some monthly, some less frequent) that give current 
information about occupations, and sources of bibliographies of 
surveys and studies of occupations. The Department of Labor, 
through its Bureau of Labor Statistics, collects information and 
issues a monthly bulletin on the status and trends in occupa- 
tions. Its Women’s Bureau issues bibliographies and reports of 
studies regarding occupations for women. The Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Federal Security Agency (formerly of the Depart- 
ment of Labor) has useful information on occupations for youth. 
The U.S. Employment Service has furnished many aids for the 
study of occupations and the use of occupational material, among 
which is The Dictionary of Occupational Titles and Job De- 
scriptions. The U.S. Office of Education, through its Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, has issued many 
pamphlets that are very useful in occupational study. 

The detailed analyses of occupations contained in the Census 
of 1940 give a nationwide view of occupations and the relative 
numbers engaged in each. Many occupational surveys have 
been made by various national, state, and local private and 
public agencies. Many of these will be found in the biblio- 
graphical material listed on pages 283 and 284. 

2. Variability in Studies. It will at once be seen that these 
stu ies are by no means all of equal reliability. Some are unde- 
nia ly published for purposes of propaganda, many are organ- 
ize in such a way as to appeal especially to certain types of 
person, and others have an eye chiefly to the profits that may 
come from the sale of the pamphlets. Great care should be taken 
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in the selection of the studies from which facts are taken and in 
the use made of what is secured. Some studies describe the 
general conditions of certain occupations; others report the par- 
ticular conditions of a certain occupation in a certain locality. 
Some are job analyses of occupations. These analyses have been 
directed at three main points: (1) analysis of the activities of 
the workers— what they actually do; (2) the qualities, skills, etc., 
possessed by those working in the occupation; (3) the ways in 
which workers fail— difficulty analyses. All of these are im- 
portant, Each makes a decided contribution to our understand- 
ing of occupational conditions, but, quite obviously, each one 
contributes in a different way, and great care should be taken to 
use each study in the particular way for which it was made and 
not to expect it to give us all the information we need regarding 
any occupation. 

3. Need for Supplementing Material. These studies provide 
abundant material for the vocational counselor. The chief 
difficulty is that it is too abundant and somewhat too indefinite. 
There is need of much supplementary material in order to make 
the facts apply to local conditions and to keep up with the 
changes in wages and general conditions of employment. Here 
is the legitimate field for investigations by counselors them- 
selves. Most counselors are not sufficiently well trained in the 
technique of occupational study and analysis to make it safe 
for them to rely entirely upon their own effort to obtain the 
necessary facts. It is possible for counselors to secure some 
insight into the methods used by experts by a careful study of 
some of the occupational investigations listed. It is quite de- 
sirable to secure, in addition to diis, some definite training in 
research but, where this is not possible, the counselor may often 
obtain help and valuable criticism from some trained social 
worker. For example, suppose a counselor wished to receive 
up-to-date information about the conditions in the hosiery indus- 
try in his city. He would find some recent study made of this 
industry by a competent research worker. Conditions in this 
industry have probably changed even in the city where the study 
was made; tlie data given certainly would not apply equally well 
to any other city; but the technique used and the general facts 
and conditions would be very helpful if taken as a standard and 
a method. With these as a basis, the counselor could study tlie 
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conditions in his city, checking up both on the method used 
and on the facts obtained. He would at once get into touch ^ylth 
those who have the most reliable information on the hosiery 
industry. This might be the Chamber of Commerce or some 
local organization of those engaged in the industry; it might be 
a civic research organization. With all these as helps, the coun- 
selor would make personal investigations of certain hosiery 
establishments. All this information would be checked up on 
by comparison with the study made by the expert. The studies 
would not always agree, of course, but any wide divergence 
would be at once noted and care should be taken to check up 
on the information obtained to see whether it was reliable. 
Finally, it is usually possible to obtain the help and advice of 
some research worker who is known to be reliable. Such experts 
are glad to give whatever assistance is possible to those who are 
really in earnest and who have actually undertaken some worth- 
while study of an occupation. This help can be given either by 
correspondence or by personal consultation; the latter method 
is usually much better. 

Special study is necessary to enable the counselor to make use 
of the facts obtained by others. Some facts cannot be adequately 
obtained or, at least, appreciated, by the methods described. 
These are concerned with the general conditions under which 
the work is performed. Such facts can be obtained only by 
personal visits to the factory or shop. They can often best be 
appreciated by actually taking a job for a limited time in the 
occupation. This can often be done in summer vacation. The 
facts and impressions obtained from such experience should be 
carefully selected and recorded. 

4. Assembling Data. Every school should have a carefully 
selected list of the most reliable studies of occupations. These 
books and pamphlets should cover a wide range of occupations 
for men and women and especially those occupations or types 
of occupations into which young people from the particular 
locality usually go. These are for the use of the counselor as 
sources of occupational information and for the use of students 
both for class work and for individual help. If there is a good 
school library with a trained librarian, this material may well 
be placed in her charge either in general reference or on a special 
shelf. Unless there is a special need for separating the books on 
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occupations from the other books in the library, it is probably 
better to keep them in their regular place. This will give 
students training in looking up sources of information in the 
way they will need to do it later in life in the larger and more 
complex city and university libraries. 

The counselor should have, however, a special card catalogue 
of the most useful occupational studies from books, pamphlets, 
and magazines for ready reference. These cards should contain 
not only the usual library card information of author, title, pub- 
lisher, date, library accession number, etc., but also a brief ,and 
careful analysis and evaluation of the study. Such a collection 
of cards will be of great assistance to the counselor and, if care- 
fully made, will save much time. The annotated forms used in 
the “Occupational Index” and in the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Bibliography * will be found useful. 

In addition to such a collection of studies on occupations, and 
a special card catalogue, the counselor should select from various 
studies important facts and assemble them in soch form that 
they can be readily used in class work, for bulletin board dis- 
play, and for individual consultation. Many of these can be ar- 
ranged in charts and others in comparative tables. After such 
charts and tables are found in occupational studies, they can be 
copied and enlarged. Here is where the counselor can use the 
help of the students. The drawing teacher can usually be inter- 
ested in the making of such charts, and the cooperation resulting 
not only makes it possible to provide helpful material for use 
but also may secure a wider interest in guidance work. 
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PART III 

METHODS OF GUIDING STUDENTS 



“As I have frequently remarked, the mind of man is very nar- 
row and circumscribed, and when it attempts to do more than 
one thing at once, it only emabarrasses itself. I have always 
thought it never could thoroughly know two arts or professions; 
and when this was attempted, one of the Uvo was sure to be 
imperfectly understood. 

“Thus it seems to me, that it is requisite to set apart a num- 
ber of sagacious and learned men, to examine and investigate 
into the mental qualifications and capabilities of young persons, 
in order to oblige them to make a choice of such sciences and 
professions, as would be most in accordance with their intel- 
lectual constitutions, and not to leave the matter to their o^v^ 
choice or direction. For in general cases, this choice will neces- 
sarily be an injudicious one, and will induce them to give a 
preference to some line of life which will prove less advantageous 
and useful to them, than if they were under the direction of 
suitable and qualified counselors. 

It would happen from all this, Sire, that you would have 
better workmen, and more finished workmanship, throughout 
your dominions, and persons who know better, than those at 
present, how to unite nature with art.” 

Quotation from a letter sent by Juan Huarte to King Philip II 
of Spain. Bingham, W. V., An Ancient Vocational Guidance 
Program, Vocational Guidance Magazine, 4:23, October, 1925. 

This represents the early point of view, too often held by many 
today. 



Chapter XV 


GENERAL METHODS OF GUIDANCE AND PUPIL 
PERSONNEL WORK 

I. General Scx)pe of the Problem 

1. Function of Information in Guidance. In Part II, we have 
discussed ways in which teadiers, counselors, and principals may 
secure reliable information and assemble it so that it may be 
efficiently used. Obviously, this is very important, but it is 
entirely preliminary to the actual guidance of students. The 
shelves of offices may be entirely filled with facts about students, 
schools, and occupations, and the students be no better for it, 
The only reason for getting facts is to help individuals. The 
value of all our machinery set up for guidance is dependent 
upon the way in which the individual students are helped. The 
one thing of paramount importance, then, is the actual guidance 
of the student Incidentally, it is by far the most difficult part of 
the undertaking. 

2. Variation in Methods of Guidance. In the next ten chap- 
ters, we shall discuss methods of guiding students >vith relation 
to many of the critical problems that arise. Only incidental 
reference will be made to where or by whom this help can best 
be given. In the present state of the guidance movement, it 
would be difficult, indeed, to slate with any degree of finality 
just what part should always be performed by the classroom 
teacher and what by the counselor. It is much more important 
to make clear the help that should be given than to attempt to 
decide by whom it shall always be done. The probabilities are 
that different schools will use different methods and employ dif- 
ferent agencies for doing the same work. However, a brief dis- 
cussion of the general methods of guiding pupils used very 
effectively in many schools may be of assistance at this point. 
Tlieso general methods arc counseling, group guidance, and the 
clinical metliod. 
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II. Counseling'^ 

1. Activities of a Counselor, We should carefully distinguish 
betv^^h'couns^tngXhd the various other things that a counselor 
does. This method of approach has been used in many studies. 
Some classic examples will be given merely for illustration. 
Edgerton,^ in a study made in 1923 and 1924, analyzed by the 
questionnaire method the various activities of counselors in rep- 
resentative junior high schools, senior high schools, and part-time 
schools. He found these activities ranging from interviewing 
students to teaching classes in occupations, to finding jobs for 
students and following them up, to giving tests, to doing re- 
search work in the study of occupations. More recent investi- 
gations reveal much the same situation. It is sufficient here 
merely to point out the wide range of things counselors actually 
do. Edgerton’s study makes a very valuable contribution by 
showing the conditions under which counselors work, but it does 
not tell us much about what counseling is. These members of 
the school staff with the name of counselors do many things, 
only a few of which are counseling. This is also shown in the 
account of a "dean’s day” given on page 552. The mistake very 
frequently made in current guidance literature is to confuse the 
very important act of counseling with certain other duties, more 
or less transient, but some very important, of those who are 
called counselors. Teachers do many things, as has been 
shown in the Commonwealth Study by Charters and Waples,* 
but by no means all of them can be classified as teaching. Teach- 
ers usually have to adjust shades, open windows, and clean 
blackboards; these activities are all very necessary, but they do 
not belong to the teaching process. This is also discussed in 
Chap. Ill under Guidance and Personnel Work. • The probable 
cause of the misconception is found in job analyses of various 
in ustrial occupations. Plumbing is analyzed to see what are 
e actiWties involved; these activities are classified as the activi- 
ties of the plumber and are called “plumbing.” So why should 
we ^ot o the same thing with the occupation of counselor or 
eac er If -we accept this we must say, then, anything that the 

mill.. H., Vocational Guidance and Counseling,” The Mac- 

millan Company, New York, 1926. 

Douglas Waples, “The Commonwealth 
er-trainmg Study,” University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929. 
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counselor does is counseling and anything that the teacher does 
is teaching. The analogy is not a good one. This may be illus- 
trated, if not proved, by resort to etymology. The verbal noun 
“plumbing” points to the noun “plumber” and means “that which 
the plumber does,” “a plumbers occupation.” Blacksmithing, in 
a similar way, points to the noun “blacksmith.” But when we 
come to teacher we find the opposite true: “Teacher” points to 
the verbal noun “teaching” and means “one who teaches.” So 
“counselor” is derived from “counseling” and means “one who 
counsels.” If these words had the same connotation we could 
say, “plumber” is one who “plumbs”; “blacksmith” is one who 
‘hlacksmiths”; but we do not do this. In other words, in the 
case of teacher and counselor, the center and core of what they 
do is teaching and counseling. They are called upon many times 
to do a variety of other things: some of these are only remotely 
connected with this inner core of their work; sometimes these 
other duties even seriously interfere with their real work. On 
the other hand, practically everything that a plumber does is 
called "plumbing,” whether this is wiping a joint, putting in a 
hot-water heater, removing an obstruction in the drain, putting 
on gutter spouts, keeping books, or sending out bills. The 
householder also does many things that the plumber does, but 
he is not called a plumber because this is not his chief job. 

2. I mportance of t he Distinct i on^ This distinction is not a 
trivial one; it is vital to the proper understanding and develop- 
ment of guidance work. Counselors are now so burdened with 
other work as to make it impossible to do counseling well. If 
we can focus the attention upon counseling as the center and 
core of the work, we shall do mudi to relieve the situation. An- 
otlier point of equal weight is that tlie counselor is not tlie only 
person who does or who should do counseling. From the nature 
of the case, the classroom teacher must do much counseling about 
references, methods of study, and improvement of work as well 
as about personal habits and intimate problems of life. The 
home-room sponsor must counsel lier students frequently; it is 
as vital for her job as it is for that of the counselor. The principal 
of the school, the athletic coach, cvciyone connected with the 
school, must do counseling at some time and on some occa* 
sions. Of course, we badly need to come to some decision with 
regard to the kind of counseling to be done by each one in the 
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system, but let us not forget that the activity of supreme im- 
portance is the act of counseling, no matter who does it. We 
must so guard it, organize it, and develop it that it is as effective 
as may be. 

One result of the job-analysis method of approach is seen in 
the various activities that go under the name of “counseling.”. 
We even have “class counseling ” used to describe what is done 
in a class of 40 to 100 by a counselor or home-room teacher 
where various things are discussed; or "group counseling,” where 
matters are talked over by teacher and students in groups rang* 
ing in number from 5 to 30 either in classes or in home rooms. 
Counseling has such an intimate sound that it would seem ad- 
visable to limit it to that intimate, heart-to-heart talk J)et\yeen — 
teacher and pupil. It is frankly admitted that it is difficult to 
draw the line sharply between the essence of what is done in the 
personal interview and what is done in small groups. But it is 
even more difficult to make any distinction between “group 
counseling” and the more modem forms of classwork. More 
and more we are discarding the formal recitation and substi- 
tuting conferences where the atmosphere is informal, where 
students feel free to discuss, ask questions, and make contribu- 
tions. If we could agree to use the term “counseling” for the 
more intimate individual interview or discussion, no matter who 
does it, counselor or teacher, we would do much to emphasize 
the importance of this activity. 

3 . Analysis of _Co unseli nR. ^The most intimate and vital part 
of the entire guidance program is counseling. Webster’s Diction- 
ary defines counseling as “consultation; mutual interchange of 
opinions; deliberating together.” We may help to make clear 
what this activity is by telling what it is not. It is not lecturing or 
ta king to the student. Many teachers come from a “conference” 
well satisfied with themselves; they say, “We have had a splendid 
discussion,” when, as a matter of fact, the teacher did all the 

counseling. Counseling is not g iving _advicg, 

at oug advice may be given. The wise counselor never gives 
advice except when it is impossible to avoid it. Some counselor 
wse y said, It is never safe to give advice except when you 
ow e other fellow will not follow it.” A superintendent of 
sc 00 s once called up a friend over the telephone. He said, “I 
want to talk over this plan I am working out. I don’t want 
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advice. I just want to talk it over with you ” The remark was 
not especially complimentary to the friend, nor was the superin- 
tendent tactful, but he was right. ^-Counseling is talking over a 
problem wth someone. Usually, but not always, one of the two 
has facts or experiences or abilities not possessed to the same 
degree by the other. ..T^e process of counseling involves a clear- 
mg up_of the problem By dBcSssion;'the'counseIor'by skillful 
questioning brings out what the problem is and makes its impli- 
cations clearj be often obtains facts from the student; he often 
gives facts to the student, but more often he gets the student to 
recall facts he already knows and so to arrange them as to show 
their significance in the solution of the problem. JTe sug gests 
line s of_ study_an d investi gation; he leads the student to see the 
relationship between various factors and suggests the importance 
of some facts not regarded by die student as significant. It is 
distinctly an educational process, often something after the 
manner used by Socrates. 

The following adaptation of a definition of counseling by 
Wrenn g ives in condensed form the essence of the activity or 
relationship: .Counseling .is a persona l and dynamic relationship 
between two indivi duals, one of whom is older, or more experi- ' 
enced, or \viser than the other, who together approach a more 
or less well-defined problem of the younger, or less experienced, | 
or less wise, with mutual consideration for each other to the end | 
that the problem may be more clearly defined and that the < 
one who has the problem may be helped to a self-determined ' 
solution of it. 

4. Conrwcimg in Cincin nati. A very good illustration of some 
of thwe points is given in the following quotation from the 
work in Cincinnati described by Miss Corre.* 

Ninth-grade pupils, howevca", must often make a definite decision 
between high school and trade school, and such a choice, if intelligent, 
must in most cases be based upon a more or less definite choice of 
vocation. 

Fcrsonal Records. In the first conference w^th the nintli-gradc 
pupils the vocational counselor tries to secure a complete record of 
the djild, his family background, his likes and dislikes, his plans for 
the future. She endeavors to Cod out whether or not bis is a care- 

• Coanr, kfAnr P.. Vocational Counseling, The Vocational Cutdonee 
.^fogorine, 7:150-1G3, January, 1029. 
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fully thought out plan, or whether it has been the result of undue per- 
suasion on the part of family or friends. She suggests otlier occupa- 
tions which his interests lead her to believe he may wsh to consider, 
and tells him of ways in which he may prepare for these various occu- 
pations. The pupil is encouraged to Bnd out more about the occupa- 
tions which interest him; to talk with persons employed in the occu- 
pations; and to talk with his family concerning the length of time he 
may be allowed to spend in preparation. . . . 

In the second conference the child’s plans are further developed 
and often at this time he is ready to make a choice of occupation 
and the counselor can help him develop his plans for preparing and 
entering the occupation of his choice. To the child of superior ability 
the advantages of high-school training are stressed and he is en- 
couraged to choose those subjects which will permit him to attend 
college some day should that then seem a wise plan. In some cases, 
conferences with parents are held to urge upon them the importance 
of further training for these young people of special ability, and, where 
necessary, scholarships are recommended. The child with meager 
ability is helped to make a plan suited to his needs, and others who 
are failing in their schoolwork, and who are unable or unwilling to 
improve, are encouraged and helped to find suitable work. . . . 

^If-hel ps. The general pob'cy of the vocational counselors at all 
times is not to force their plan upon the child but to lead him to think 
about his own qualifications and his relationship to various occu- 
pations and the training he needs to enter these occupations. Often 
the child has made a good plan but needs help in developing it; 
olten he is at a loss as to where training may be secured for a definite 
occupation; perhaps he has never thought of the relation beUveen 
a school course and the world of occupations; and frequently he 
toows httle or nothing about occupations and has made no attempt 
to plan tor the future. Occupational facts often persuade a child to 
give up a poor plan and to choose one more suited to his needs. For 
example, a boy with a low percentile rank who was failing in his 
work wanted to become a doctor, but when he learned that in order 
11 ^ must graduate with credit from high school and then 
en CO ege for six years, he was willing to make a plan more 
suited to his ability. 

Counseling is, then, the activity where all the facts are gathered 
oge er and all the experiences of the student are focused upon 
e particular problem to be solved by him, where he is given 
mec an personal help in solving the problem. It is not solving 
e pro em for him. Counseling should be aimed at the pro- 
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gressive development of the individual to solve his own problems 
unassisted. It is help, keyed to the ability of each student; giving 
him just enough help to enable him to solve his own problems 
but not enough to make him dependent upon the counselor; just 
enough help to develop his ability to do his own thinking, so 
that he can solve the next problem more intelligently and solve 
it with less help than he had before. In many cases per- 
sonal, advice is not necessary at all. The facts assembled, the 
investigations of the student, and the class discussions give 
sufficient help so that the problem is already solved; the stu- 
dent makes his decision even without personal consultation with 
the counselor. 

^5. Miss Bragdotis Analy sis.- Miss Bragdon has described the 
'■^situation well: * 

What General Situations Demand Counseling? With the intercrea- 
tion— or at least the interaction— of the counseling process in mind, 
what are the situations which call for treatment through counsefing, 
rather than through any other part of a guidance program? We 
submit that the following situations are those which demand counsel- 
ing particularly: 

( 1 ) When the student needs not only reliable information but an 
interested interpretation of such information which meets his own 
personal difficulties. 

(2) When the student needs a wise listener with broader experi- 
ence than his own, to whom he can recount his difficulties, and from 
whom he may gain suggestions regarding his own proposed plan 
of action. 

(3) When the counselor has access to facilities for aiding in the 
solution of a student’s problem to which the student does not have 
easy access. 

(4) When the student is unaware that he has a certain problem 
but for his best development must be aroused to a consciousness of 
that problem. 

(5) When the student is aware of a problem and of the strain and 
difficulty it is causing, but is unable to define and understand it. 

(6) Wiicn a student is aware of the presence and natxire of a prob- 
lem, but because of a temporary strain and distraction is unable to 
cope with it intelligently. 

* Bract>on, Helen D., An Anaty^s of the Process of Counseling, The 
yocationdl Guidance Magazine, 6:25S^256, March, 1928. 
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(7) When the student is suffering from a major maladjustment or 
handicap which is more than temporary, one which demands careful 
diagnosis by a specialist and help over a long period of time. 

Thus we have the counseling process meeting the following needs: 
(1) the need for an interested interpretation of information adapted 
to an individual problem, (2) the need for a listening, diecking-up, 
and advising process, (3) the need for putting into motion aids to 
problem solution to which the student does not have easy access, (4) 
the need for arousing an awareness of problems existing but not recog- 
nized, (5) the need for defining problems recognized but not under- 
stood, (6) the need for a constructive action where the student needs 
help in coping with a problem, and (7) the need for help in definite 
major maladjustments. 

6. Counseling Necessary in Every Grade. It is probably 
entirely unnecessary to say that counseling is not confined to 
any place in the school system. It is an individual thing and 
should be furnished whenever a problem arises, whether this is 
in the first grade, the seventh grade, the senior-high-school 
years, or the college, * 

III. Interview 

I- ^OMns_elinR_an d the Interview. The interview can hardly 
be called a general method of guidance as distinct from counsel- 
ing, group guidance, and clinical methods; it is rather a tech- 
nique of counseling and an essential element in clinical methods. 
It is by no means the whole of counseling, for counseling may 
take place very effectively in quite informal situations and in 
brief conversations. However, the interview is such an im- 
portant technique that it seems best to consider it separately. 
The interview, by its nature, cannot be used in group guidance, 
and it is related to clinical methods only when there is a counsel- 
ing situation, that is, when the contact is between the counselee 
and a single counselor. It is so intimately associated with coun- 
se ing that the discussion of the techniques of the interview is 
more appropriate here than in later chapters. 

■ Interview, The most effective inter- 

views do not just happen, although the occasion for them may 
not dways be definitely foreseen. There must be careful prep- 
^tion in order that conditions may be as favorable as possible, 
ere possible, the need for the interview should be felt by the 
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student; he should come to the interview not as a requirement of 
the school—more or less distasteful— but with a problem of which 
he is dimly or clearly conscious and with the hope that he may 
secure help in its solution. This is often one of the most difficult 
parts of the guidance process. Many methods have been used 
to develop this sense of need. Group guidance activities may 
often be so organized as to contribute to this feeling. A disci- 
plinary situation may be utilized for the same purpose. A 
"chance” conversation often lays the basis for the development 
of a sense of need for further help. The counselor who has a 
real interest in people and is sensitive to human reactions and 
situations, who is sympathetic, who has the confidence of the 
pupils, and who has a reputation for poise, good judgment, and 
lack of prejudice is by far the most important factor in this 
preparation of the pupil for the interview. Methods like the 
following are used with excellent results. 

All of the seniors were called together in the auditorium during the 
homeroom period. The counselor explained to them the necessity of 
choosing an occupation for which one is fitted, showing them several 
books from the Vocational Guidance Library, and offering to lend them 
these books and to talk over any problem they wished to see him 
about. 

Each one was then asked to fill out a specially prepared form. 
Forty-two expressed a desire for information on one or more occupa- 
tions; forty-six said they had not yet decided what they wanted to 
do; and fifty-eight asked for an interview. . . . ® 

A really satisfactory interview cannot take place where there 
are the distractions of noise and constant interruptions or prob- 
ability of interruptions. Therefore a place should be provided 
that is quiet, orderly, and apart. Separate rooms for counseling 
cannot be provided in many schools, but careful planning will 
often result in minimizing distracting elements. Principal, teach- 
ers, and pupils should be made to realize that interviews should 
never be interrupted except for the most urgent reasons. Suffi- 
cient time should be scheduled in order to avoid a sense of haste. 
The counselor should prepare for the interview by bringing 
together and reviewing all available data regarding the pupil 

® Hoppock, Robeut, How to Beach &fore Students with Interviews, The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, 7:42, October, 1928. 
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SO that he may be able to follow up all clues and understand and 
interpret the statements of the pupil by means of the background 
of the data at hand. It is often advisable to make brief notes of 
important points from the background data to which unobtrusive 
reference may be made during the interview. The counselor 
should attempt to formulate problems, objectives, and plans for 
the interview. These should be purely tentative, for as the 
interview develops some other line of action may become more 
desirable. Each interview is unique and cannot be fully planned 
in advance. It is so essential that the counselor keep an open 
mind regarding the problem as the interview develops and that 
he accept the individual as he is that many do not think any 
planning is desirable. However, as in scientific investigations, 
hypotheses and plans often materially aid in the solution of the 
problem. It is only when the plan or hypothesis determines the 
data, the method of attack, or the conclusion, that it is unde- 
sirable. Another point of great importance in planning the 
interview is to remember that this interview is probably only one 
of several with the pupil. One usually cannot hope to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution in a thirty-minute period. Each 
interview should be considered as a step in the process of guiding 
die pupil and should be planned with reference to what has 
gone before and what is to follow. 

3- Techniqu es of InierviewinE . The analysis of the techniques 
of the interview in the Pasadena City Schools Guidance Manual 
is so concise, so comprehensive, and so practical, that it will be 
given here in full: * 

rapport, Feelings of friendliness, security, and mutual 
con ence are essential and should be established before the serious 
°i 4 u If rapport is lost during the interview, 

L before attempting fundamental study or plan- 

g. e ods of establishing rapport depend on the personalities 
Thf. involved, and stereotyped suggestions carmot be given, 

emewer must be sensitive to the subtleties of a situation and 
ource in dealing with them. The emotional dependence or 

Margabet E., “Manual for Teachers and Other Guidance 
na f 100-102, Board of Education, Pasadena, 1941. Adapted in 

CV • 1° Effective InlCTviewing,” by Ella Mason Stubbs, 

authms ) Pasadena City Schools. { Used by permission of the 
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“crushes” of an adolescent should not be confused wth rapport. The 
adolescent needs sympathetic understanding and affection ' as he is 
growing into adult status, and emotional attachment to an adult out- 
side of the family may be a constructive experience if the adult helps 
him to grow up emotionally rather than himself using the admiration 
to feed his own emoh'onal needs. 

Interviewers should avoid evidences of fatigue, pressure, irrita- 
tion, anxiety, or lack of ease or poise, and desirably should be free 
of these conditions as well as their manifestation! 

Greetings should be cordial, pleasant, businesslike, without 
'■^splay of authority, and should reveal concentrated interest in the 
student's problems. Friendly conversation about topics of mutual 
interest, or commendable achievement of the student, may be a 
desirable part of the initial greeting. 

The major purposes of the interview should be mutually formu- 
lated early in the interview. Possible approaches may be 

(1) Tie-up with group-guidance activities or discussions that 
may emphasize the universality or common nature of his 
problem, 

(2) Direct, frank statement on either side. 

(3) Use of some inventory, test, or other form to objectify the 
discussion for a shy or diffident student. 

(4) Start with a difficulty or problem of which the student is 
aware and try to work toward other more basic or real prob- 
lems as a student is ready. 

(5) Help student to approadi the main issues himself rather 
than being told. 

Keep control of the interview, but guide it unobtrusively. Work 
steadily toward the objective without dawdling; the interview is not 
a social visit; confine discussions to issues at hand. When necessary, 
ask a question or make a suggestion that will guide conversation back 
to the problem. Avoid antagonizing, embarrassing, or hurrying the 
student in expressing himself. A temporary shift in the discussion 
and a casual objective attitude on the part of the intervie\ver, or 
spontaneous laughter may help to relieve emotional tension. 

Avoid a critical or condemnatory attitude, and moralizing. Sur- 
prise or disapproval will prevent frankness and an objective study of 
a problem. Do nothing to undermine the interviewee’s self-respect. 
Even if his behavior is disapproved, he himself should be accepted. 
Neither ridicule nor condemn, but try to understand. 

Help the student to come to grips with his problems, himself, 
do his own thinking, reach his own conclusions, and change his own 
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feelings and behavior. See that his thinking is challenged and that 
he has, insofar as possible, the needed facts and insights to make 
sound judgments. 

^^'h. Before the end of an interview, the student should have drawn 
up a reasonable plan of action for the immediate and remote future. 
At a particular stage in his problem solving, this plan may be chiefly 
one of further study of the problem, though it is usually desirable 
to have some specific, concrete activities mapped out. It is important 
to know when an interview should be terminated tactfully and when 
more time is needed for constructive help. 

The student should leave the interview with the feeling of having 
had a satisfying and genuinely helpful experience, with increased self- 
confidence and a challenge to further activity, and should feel free 
to come again when he reaches the stage of needing more help. 

No interview is complete before salient points are recorded. 
Emphasis should be laid on accuracy of recorded statement, accuracy 
in interpretation of data, and in distinguishing between real facts and 
impressions or inferences. Interpretation should n6ver take the place 
of recorded facts; it should be separate from and in addition to facts. 
The interviewer must judge the essentials from the nonessentials and 
avoid jumping to conclusions. For this reason, recording should be 
immediate. 

4. It is well also to check up on 

the resets of the interview as far as this may be possible. It is 
helpful to consider carefully whether all the conditions of a good 
interview were provided and what improvements may be made 
m subsequent interviews with the same pupil. Of course, the 
important point in the evaluation is the effect it has had upon 
the interviewee. By the nature of the case some of these effects 
will be extremely difficult to determine. Any attempt to probe 
into such effects may well prove fatal to the very thing we wish 
to accomplish; it is like “pointing a moral and adorning a tale.” 
owever, certain effects may appear more or less clearly, 
mong the points that should be investigated are the following: 

1. Was ffiere progress toward a recognition of the problem by 
1^® willing to face his own problem frankly? 
u interview help the pupil to become more self-reliant? 
interviewee voluntarily come for help again? Is his 
attitu^ tokvard the counselor cordial and friendly? 
b h • mere been any subsequent improvement in the pupil’s 
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5. Did the pupil cany out, or try to carry out, the plan mutually 
outlined? 

The counselor should avoid undue optimism at the apparent 
success of the interview, for tlie observed improvement may be 
due to other causes than the interview itself. He should also 
not be too easily discouraged, for many efiEects are either delayed 
or not readily seen. A frank, calm facing of die situation and a 
continual efFort to improve are essential to success. 

IV. Counseling and Psychotherapy 

The counseling methods used by some psychotherapists offer 
many helpful suggestions to the school counselor. Some of 
these vary greatly from the methods already described, and 
many counselors will not be able to accept all the fundamental 
assumptions implied in the methods. Psychotherapists, them- 
selves, are not in complete agreement regarding either the 
assumptions or the methods. We shall here attempt merely to 
describe briefly the point of view and the methods of one school. 
The ideas and quotations that follow are taken largely from the 
stimulating book by Carl R. Rogers. ^ 

1. Purpose of Counseling. 

*X_Effective counseling consists of a definitely structured, permissive 
lelatiouship which allows the dient to gain an vindorstanding of him- 
self to a degree which enables him to take positive steps in the 
light of his new orientation.* 

The aim [of counseling! is not to solve one particular problem, 
but to assist the individual to grow, so that he can cope with the 
present problem and with later problems in a better integrated 
fashion.® 

Therapy is not a matter of doing somediing to an individual or 
of inducing him to do something for himself. It is instead a matter 
of freeing him for normal gro\vth and development, of removing 
obstacles so that he can again move forward.*® 

^Rogers, Cam. R., “Counseling and Psychotherapy,” Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1942. {Used by special permission of the publishers.) 

8 Ibid., p. 18. 

» Ibid., p. 28. 

10 Ibid., p. 29. 
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It aims directly at the gro\vth of the individual, at his increased 
independence and integration; it is centered on the individual 
and not on the problem. It lays stress upon the emotional 
elements, the feeling aspects of the situation rather than upon 
the intellectual aspects. It places greater emphasis upon the 
immediate situation than upon the past; much less upon the 
history of the case; it is not a process of case study, then treat- 
ment. Stress is laid upon the therapeutic relationship itself as 
a growth experience. In most other methods the individual is 
supposed to grow or change mostly after he leaves the inter- 
view. In this he grows during the interview and the counselor 
watches him grow and change^ 

2. Unsatisfactory Methods. The following methods so fre- 
quently used are rejected as unsatisfactory and harmful: (1) 
ordering and forbidding; (2) exhortation— signing pledges and 
making promises; (3) suggestion, reassurance, and encourage- 
ment; (4) advice and persuasion; (5) explanation and intellec- 
tual interpretation. All these presuppose that the counselor is 
the one most competent to decide what goals the individual 
should have and what are the values by which the situation is to 
be judged. The counselor knows the answers; he knows best. 
Exhortation, while sometimes helpful, too often is followed by 
a relapse which is worse than the original condition. Suggestion 
denies the existence of the problem, and intellectual interpreta- 
tion neglects the emotional factor. A person may know his 
conduct is wrong or that it will result in disaster, but this knowl- 
edge will not be effective in change of behavior. These methods 
are fundamentally opposed to the attitude of the psychotherapist, 
who believes that the purpose of counseling is to help the indi- 
vidual himself to determine the goal and the direction he should 
take to grow in ability to solve his own problems. Dr. Rogers 
even seems to feel that the goal must be self-determined by the 
individual, not merely accepted by him. He seems to believe 
or imply that there is in everyone not only an urge to solve his 
problem, but also the ability to solve it and all that is necessary 
is to release him from the obstacles that make it difficult for him 
to solve the problem, to make the adjustment. Many would not 
agree with this but feel that ability to solve the problems, to 
make adjustments whether in reading and arithmetic or in the 
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larger problems of life, is itself a growth and must be assisted 
positively, not merely negatively. The help must be given in 
such a way as to encourage growth in self-determination, but 


R must be given. ritrfv>fVjjoLcKvj<- 

Steps in Counseling. The different steps in the process. 
^ acco rding to Rogers, may be summarized briefly as follows: 

comes for help. He has taken a tentative step. 


2. The helping situation is usually defined. He is made aware 


at once that the counselor does not have the answers; die client is 


merely helped to work out his own answers. The counseling time 
is his, if he wants it. 


3. The counselor encourages free expression of feelings in regard 
to the problem. He tries to keep from blocking (and even en- 
courages) the How of hostility and anxiety, the feelings of concern 
and of guilt, and the indecisions that come out freely if we have 
succeeded in making the client feel that the hour is his to use as 
he wishes. The counselor does not attempt to persuade the client 
that he is wrong or that he is right. He accepts him as he is. He 
merely tries to encourage free expression. 

4. The counselor accepts, recognizes, and clarifies those negative 
feelings. The counselor must respond to the feelings of the client, 
not to the intellectual context of what the person is saying, not to 
the rightness or wrongness of the position or belief taken by the 
client. He tries to verbalize it and clarify it without undue sympathy. 

5. When the individual’s negative feelings have been quite fully 
expressed, they are followed by the faint and tentative expressions 
of the positive impulses that make for growth. This is one of the 
most certain and predictable aspects of the whole process. 

6. The counselor accepts and recognizes the positive feelings 
which are expressed in the same manner in which he has accepted 
and recognized the negative feeling. They are not accepted with 
approval or blame. 

7. This results in an understanding of and insight into the self 
and an acceptance of the self. This provides a basis on which the 
individual can go ahead to ne%v levels of integration. 

8. A clarification of possible decisions, possible courses of action. 

9. The initiation by die individual of minute, but highly signifi- 
cant, positive actions. The client is not urged; he still is merely 
accepted and encouraged. 

10. A development of further insight, a more complete and accu- 
rate understanding. This is a furdier element of growth. 

11. Increasingly integrated jxKitive action. 
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12. A feeling of increased independence, of decreasing need for 
help. (The relationship must terminate.) 

These processes are not necessarily serial nor necessarily 
mutually exclusive. The method as a whole is often called 
“nondirective” as opposed to “directive,” or “client-centered” as 
opposed to “counselor-centered.” It has made a profound im- 
pression upon the entire approach to counseling and to guidance 
and personnel work. It is also affecting the training of coun- 
selors. 

Limitations of the Method. In considering the methods 
just described it should be remembered that the psychotherapist 
does not claim that all cases of maladjustment should be treated 
in this way; it is only when the maladjustment is attended by 
serious emotional disturbance that these methods are indicated. 
It is, at best, only one of a number of ways or avenues through 
which we may help the maladjusted person. There are situations 
in which the nondirective approach is not as helpful as one that 
employs a modified directive method. The work of the school 
counselor should include all types of maladjustment, all kinds of 
problems, whether severe emotional disturbances are involved 
or not. In many cases some of the methods rejected by the 
psychotherapist may be effective, such as suggestion, exhorta- 
tion, and intellectual interpretation. Often the only help needed 
is in connection with securing data on the problem. 

Whatever may be the limitations of the methods described as 
applied to the everyday work of the school counselor, they offer 
many helpful suggestions with regard to both the end in view 
and the method of treatment. They are especially helpful be- 
cause they stress the central place of the counselee and empha- 
size the primary purpose of counseling and guidance as develop- 
ment of the individual himself. 


V. Group Gdedanc^ 

1. The Meaning of Group Guidance. Some maintain that the 
term group guidance” is a misnomer; that what is called group 
guidance is teaching. The line of thought leading to this con- 
clusion is something like this: “Guidance is a personal service 
given to the individual, therefore it must be given to him alone; 
it cannot be given to him in a group.” It is true that guidance 
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is a service to individuals, but it does not follow that it cannot 
be given in a group. There is no one who does not at some time 
receive valuable help from another person in a small or a large 
group. Restriction of the help we call guidance to a situation 
in which there are only two persons, the one who comes for help 
and the one to whom he comes, is quite arbitrary and incorrect. 
This would malce guidance and counseling synonymous and 
would he far too restrictive. If we deny the accuracy of the term 
“group guidance,” we must also reject “group instruction” and 
“group testing.” Group instruction means help given to pupils 
in a group; it is opposed to tndiutducl instruction but it may still 
be individualized instruction. Group tests are tests given to 
individuals in a group; but the tests are none the less tests of 
each individual, not of the group. We also use the term “group 
therapy,” in which the group itself helps each individual in the 
group to overcome difficulties and to remove maladj'ustments. 
The term “group guidance” is not only justifiable but has a very 
important and significant meaning. The distinction between 
teaching and guidance is, at best, rather nebulous. If teaching 
is helping the individual to secure facts, to develop habits, inter- 
ests, and attitudes that are useful, flien even the counselor teaches 
when he counsels. It is difficult to determine j'ust where group 
guidance ends and group instruction begins. Perhaps the best 
statement of group guidance is: Group guidance is any group 
enterprise or activity in which the primary purpose is to assist 
each individual in the group to solve his problems and to make 
his adjustments. 

An adequate guidance service that meets the needs of all 
students cannot be performed through counseling and individual 
contacts alone. As schools are now organized, counseling wll 
continue to be largely remedial and deal with problems after 
they have arisen. No matter how well planned the counseling 
program is, there is need for the organization of group aspects 
of it. Group guidance, or guidance through group activities, 
includes all those forms of guidance activities that are under- 
taken in groups or in classes. It assumes, with reason, that there 
are not enough qualified counselors to provide adequate indi- 
vidual counseling for every pupil and, therefore, that some other 
means must be provided for reaching every pupil. It is also 
believed that certain forms of assistance can be given in groups 
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more effectively than individually. There are certain common 
problems confronting pupils that can advantageously be dis- 
cussed among groups of pupils; the exchange of opinions and 
the difierent points of view presented are of material help to 
all the members of the . class. 

2. Kinds of Group Guidanc e. The groups utilized for this 
form of guidance are extr^ely varied. Among the more com- 
mon ones are the following: (1) home rooms; (2) regular sub- 
ject classes, especially orientation classes and classes in occupa- 
tions; (3) the core-curriculum classes; (4) special groups organ- 
ized for the consideration of special topics; (5) school assemblies; 

(6) conferences, such as career conferences or college night; and 

(7) clubs or other groups organized around common interests. 

3. Purposp./! of Group Guidance. The purpose of this method 
of guidance has already been indicated to some extent. It gives 
an opportunity for the discussion of problems that are common 
to the group and develops an awareness that the problems are 
not peculiar to the individual but are shared by others. 

Well-directed group study of common problems helps to de- 
velop perspective and wholesome objectivity in respect to the 
problem of the individual. It aids in the development of whole- 
some and helpful awareness of unrecognized needs and problems 
and thus lays the foundation, develops the need, and prepares 
the way for individual counseling. Group discussion of common 
problems enables each individual to understand how others feel 
about his own problem and to learn how others have met and 
solved the problem that now confronts him. It focuses col- 
lective judgment on problems ffiat are common to the group. 
Students are often willing to discuss in a group problems that 
they are unwilling to discuss in private interviews. It gives them 
an opportunity to express their anxieties and relieve their pent-up 
feelings. Students may often accept ideas and suggestions that 
have been given by adults but rejected by them if they are 
offered again by members of their own groups. 

The rather informal and free atmosphere of these group dis- 
cussions provides an admirable opportunity for the teacher or 
counselor to observe eadi pupil as he reacts in a group situation 
and to learn some elements of his personality not revealed in any 
other way. Such groups are often the best place in which to give 
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certain types of test and to discuss the results and significance 
of the tests. 

4. Scoye of Grout) Guidance . The problems taken up in these 
group conferences are, naturally, extremely varied, covering all 
types of problems that have common elements or that may 
profitably be discussed in groups. Among these are problems 
relating to educational plans, adjustment to school and home, 
social situations, choice of lifework, getting a job, personality 
problems, economic and occupational problems, and many others. 
Special group investigations are initiated and brought to class 
for discussion. 

5. Techniques of Group Guidance. The techniques used in 
group conferences are extremely varied. Informal discussions 
under the guidance of skillful leaders are among the best meth- 
ods. These discussions should be very free but should be guided 
so that they are centered around desirable objectives and so that 
they may result in conclusions that will be helpful to the group. 
Panels, forums, committee reports, individual contributions, lec- 
tures, tests, dramatics, radio, and moving pictures: all are used 
to good advantage. The question box, if carefully organized and 
not too frequently used, is also a desirable technique, for it gives 
the shy and retiring pupil an opportunity to propose a question 
that is bothering him without revealing that it is his question. 

The case-conference method is especially helpful. This has 
been well developed by R. D. AUen.^^ This mediod makes it 
possible to present the common problems of the young people in 
the group for study and discussion. Five steps are suggested 
and desirable in such a method. After the problem has been 
stated concretely by way of a case, the steps are (1) review by 
each pupil of his own experience in a similar situation; (2) guid- 
ance of the group away from the more immediate and temporary 
advantages to be gained and toward more remote and permanent 
values; (S) consideration of the effect of the proposed line of 
action upon others, the application of social thinking; (4) the 
discussion of possible exceptions, other conditions that should 
be considered in deciding upon a plan of action; (5) summariza- 
tion in order to see what generalizations may be formulated that 
would be helpful in other situations. The entire process is really 
Allen, R. D., “Case Conference Problems in Group Guidance," Inor 
Publishing Company, New York. 1933. 
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an experience in social thinking. It has positive and unique 
values in the guidance program. 

VI. Cltnicai* Methods 

1. Medical Clinic. Recently, another method has come into 
prominence and is making a definite contribution to the effective- 
ness of the program. This is the clinical method. Unfortunately 
we are again confronted by a confusion of meanings. The term 
“clinic” has been taken from medicine and to most people signi- 
fies a place where poor people can go for free treatment; associ- 
ated with this is the demonstration of the method of diagnosis 
and treatment to a class of medical students or physicians. This 
treatment or demonstration is usually given not by a group of 
specialists but by a single physician. The term is often used in 
the same way by psychologists. It is also frequently used in 
medicine to indicate a group of specialists in medicine, dentistry, 
nursing, occupational therapy, etc., who are associated together 
professionally and financially. Each has or may have his own 
private practice, but the close association makes it possible to 
utilize the other specialists for diagnosis and treatment. It is 
an association of specialists who bring to bear the resources of 
the entire group upon the diagnosis and treatment of patients. 

2. Child'guidance Clinic. In the child-guidance clinic, special- 
ists in psychology, medicine, psychiatry, social case work, and 
other lines are organized into a cooperative group and bring to 
bear upon each child presented for treatment the resources of 
the entire group. As in the medical clinic, they often treat poor 
children free or at low cost. However, they do not use their 
patients for demonstration purposes. 

3. Clinical Technique.” Recently the term “clinic” or 
clinical has been used to describe a method of diagnosis and 

treatment whether used by a group or by a single individual, 
as clinical psychologist,” “clinical counselor.” It is used to 
indicate the close diagnostic relationship between the client and 
the person or the group of persons who are attempting to help 
him. It is a transfer of the concept from a group of specialists 
who pool their resources, information, and opinions, to the 
method used by the group. It emphasizes completeness of diag- 
nosis. This use of the term, while partly justifiable, is confus- 
ing at best, for it loses sight of the coordinated action of a group 
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as opposed to the technique of an individual. In fact, “clinical 
technique’* is merely the scientific method applied to the diag- 
nosis and treatment of individuals, and no new term such as 
“clinical” seems to be needed. It is the technique used by any 
good physician or any good teacher. As thus defined, anyone 
who uses this method is a clinician. Williamson,*^ in “How to 
Counsel Students,” uses the term with this meaning. Williamson 
and Hahn at first give the cooperative-group-of-specialists con- 
cept to “clinic,” but immediately change back to the clinical- 
technique concept. 

It seems much more appropriate and less confusing to reserve 
the term for a group of specialists who cooperate in helping the 
individual. The following description of the activities of the 
child-guidance clinic by the Educational Policies Commission'* 
is in keeping with this concept; 

The child-guidance clinic brings together the teacher, parent, at- 
tendance worker,, psychologist, and physician for consultation regard- 
ing the child with problems. The services of a psychiatrist may 
also be needed on occasion. The clinic studies the child from all 
angles. . . . When the causes of trouble are identified, the treat- 
ment is prescribed and the case followed up through the appropriate 
agencies of correction. 

'4. Guidance Clinic. In many schools the guidance clinic is 
frequently used. The counselor, the visiting teacher, the home- 
room sponsor, classroom teachers, the school or public health 
nurse, the psychologist, often the psychiatrist, and even the 
parent pool their resources in flje diagnosis and treatment of 
the child. Each contributes what he knows and each helps in 
the interpretation of the data assembled. Schools where ail 
these specialists are not available bring together all the per- 
sonnel tirat can help. This does not take the place of individual 
counseling but does aid very materially in getting a picture of 
the pupil that is more nearly complete than can be obtained by 

Williamson, E. G., “How to Counsel Students,” pp. 36-61, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1939. 

IS Williamson, E. G., and M. E. Hahn, “Introduction to High School 
Counseling,” pp. 15-19, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., Nc\v York, 
1940, 

Educational Poucies Commission, “Social Services and the Schoob," 
p. 95, National Education Assodation, Washington, D.C., 1939. 
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any one individual, however capable, when working alone. It 
is a method that can be used in any school to increase the 
effectiveness of the guidance program. 
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METHODS OF GUIDANCE AND PUPIL PERSONNEL 
WORK IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

I, Functions of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Work 
IN THE Elementary School 

1. Guidance as Chiefly a Function of the High School. School 
guidance and pupil personnel work has been considered to be 
primarily a function of the junior and senior high schools. There 
are several reasons for this- The first, and most important, is 
the initial emphasis that was placed upon the vocational point 
of view. Guidance was concerned with choosing and preparing 
for an occupation and getting a job. This naturally located the 
area for guidance in that part of the school system where young 
people were about to leave the school, either to secure jobs or to 
go on to college or to some other type of further training. In'* 
portant decisions were necessary and help was needed. 

The second reason is found in the difference between the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school and that of the high schools. 
In the elementary school diere is a simple curriculum, and all 
pupils take the same subjects. In the second year of the junior 
high school there is the beginning of differentiation leading to 
further, and often final, choices of different curriculums at the 
beginning of the senior high school. This necessitates very im- 
portant choices involving the problem of going on to college or 
to some other type of school or of selecting the curriculum that 
will best prepare the pupil for a particular type of occupation. 

A third reason is the difference in the organization of the teach- 
ing staff in the two schools. In the elementary school the pre- 
vailing practice is one teacher to a grade. This teacher teaches 
all subjects to all the pupils in his grade or section of a grade. 
He is responsible for attendance, for conduct, for reports, and for 
contact with the home, as far as possible. He must know every 
pupil; he is primarily responsible for seeing that each pupils 
310 
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needs are met. In the high school the instruction is departmen- 
talized; each teacher teaches pupils of different grades one sub- 
ject only, or at most a few related subjects. He is primarily 
responsible for conduct and attendance in his own class. He 
sends in his report on each pupil to another person who makes 
out the report. In most schools each teacher is given a certain 
number of pupils (some or all of diem may not be in his classes) 
for whom he is responsible as far as reports are concerned. No 
teacher is responsible for knowing any one pupil to the degree 
that is required of the elementary teacher. This situation makes 
it necessary to provide some means by which the over-all needs 
and problems of pupils may be carefully studied, and to organize 
some agency that will be responsible for helping pupils to solve 
their problems and assist them to make their decisions. 

We are beginning to realize that this concept of guidance as 
primarily the responsibility of the high school is inadequate. 
Even from the narrow vocational point of view it is quite un- 
tenable. Wise vocational choices depend largely upon attitudes 
and interests developed, and knowledge secured, through school 
and out-of-school experiences throughout the period of early 
life. The more comprehensive view of guidance makes it im- 
perative that guidance be incorporated in the educational pro- 
gram beginning with the kindergarten. 

2. Guidance and Personnel Work in the Elementary School. 
Guidance in the elementary school is concerned with helping the 
child to make choices appropriate to bis age and school progress 
and to adjust himself to the school and his expanding life out of 
school. In the kindergarten and first grade one of the chief func- 
tions of guidance is to assist tiie child in dre transition from the 
home to the school. Life in the home is relatively free; the re- 
lationship is between the individual child and the parent; the 
child is a member of a group consisting of younger and older 
persons: parents, brothers, and sisters. In the school, life is 
somewhat regimented; there are definite tasks to be done at a 
certain time; the child is a member of a group of the same age 
and the same general mental and physical development. This 
transition is for many children a very difficult one to make, and 
maladjustments are common. Many undesirable attitudes and 
emotional sets have their origin here. As contrasted with the 
high school, common interests and common needs are dominant. 
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The vocational motive, while often present in some degree, is 
relatively unimportant. Consequently, guidance is directed more 
definitely toward personality development, social behavior, and 
problems connected with learning.’ It is distinctly the whole 
child that is the object of attention. In the sixth grade attention 
is given to certain areas of choice and to planning for the n^t 
steps in the school; the vocational interests often come to the 
front. 

II. Importance of GuroANCE and Pupil Personnel Work 
IN THE Elementary School 

Guidance is needed in all parts of the school, but in some re- 
spects it is most necessary in the elementary school. The tran- 
sition from home life to school life frequently causes maladjust- 
ments, undesirable attitudes toward school and life, and emo- 
tional disturbances that profoundly affect the entire future of the 
individual. Many of these, if recognized early and if effective 
guidance is given, are prevented, and the later adjustment of the 
child to the school and to life in general is made much more 
easily. When he enters school he comes into contact with the 
physical conditions of the school where heat and light are regu- 
lated, sanitary conditions are maintained, courtesy is empha- 
sized, and care of property is demanded. The contrast between 
these conditions and that in many homes is so great as often to 
make the pupil conscious of the unfavorable conditions in his 
home. This may lay the foundation for friction between parents 
and children and thus give rise to problems. Serious problems 
also arise because of health conditions and physical defects that 
impair the ability of the child to learn. Failure to be promoted 
or failure to achieve what is expected of him becomes much 
more important in the school than it was in the home and be- 
comes more important as he progresses from grade to grade. As 
children grow older and as they develop physically and intellec- 
tually, differences in physical and mental equipment become 
more apparent and more important. These differences, if not 
cared for, often result in undesirable habits and attitudes both 
in the gifted and in those of low ability. All these conditions 
make guidance in the elementary school especially important. 
The logical place for beginning organized guidance is the point 
at which the child enters school. For many children it will be 
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the only opportunity to secure the help they need for proper 
adjustment to life, because many still leave school at the end of 
the sixth grade. 


III. Curriculum and Guidance 

The curricular organization of the elementary school may be 
a very important factor in the total guidance program. Not 
only can it help in the gradual development of life goals in gen- 
eral, but it can be of real assistance in the final selection of an 
occupation. This assistance is given chiefly by laying a back- 
ground for understanding occupational life and its significance 
and by developing desirable attitudes toward all types of occu- 
pational activities. Definite occupational information of the kind 
that is useful chiefly in choosing an occupation or getting a job 
is entirely incidental and unimportant except for those, relatively 
few in number, who will almost surely drop out of school at the 
end of the sixth grade. We should not think of this instruction 
as something that is to be added to our elementary program 
merely for the purpose of assisting in vocational guidance. The 
general point of view that will be taken in connection with prac- 
tically all the instructional work described here is that all work 
introduced into the school, elementary or secondary, must be 
worth while in itself for other purposes than merely that of guid- 
ance. Our effort should be directed toward utilizing for guid- 
ance purposes the material and the activities that are organized 
for the aims of general education. Thus, in the elementary 
school, the chief problem is to utilize the various occupational 
elements now present in the curriculum or which should be intro- 
duced and which, when introduced, will make the elementary- 
school curriculum richer and more efficient for general education 
purposes. 

1, Material in Modern Textbooks. The recent emphasis upon 
the selection of material from life situations for all the subjects 
in the elementary curriculum indicates what might be done. In 
arithmetic, actual life problems in solving all sorts of mathemati- 
cal work are selected in place of the “puzzle problems” of the 
arithmetic. In geography, emphasis is placed upon occupations, 
upon social situations, upon trade routes, upon the influence of 
climate upon life, social and occupational, instead of upon tlie 
location of far-away and unimportant places. History stresses 
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peace instead of war and traces scientific and industrial develop- 
ment as related to problems of the present; civics deals with 
problems of local government, with occupations, school life, and 
local problems. Modern readers, basic and supplementary, are 
full of interesting and helpful stories dealing with phases of oc- 
cupational and civic life. Some readers attempt to describe 
various types of occupations in such a way that the pupil may 
get some idea of what the worker actually does and of the value 
of the occupation. 

2. Dewey*s Experimental School. A more thoroughgoing at- 
tempt to do this was that made by Dewey in the University 
Elementary School, University of Chicago. Here, occupations 
were made the articulating centers of school life. This center- 
ing of the work upon occupations “gives the point of departure 
from which the child can trace and follow the progress of man- 
kind in history, getting an insight, also, into the materials used 
and the mechanical principles involved.” Three main lines of 
work were utilized: (1) shopwork with wood and tools, (2) 
cooking, and (3) work with textiles, sewing, and weaving. All 
other work— arithmetic, reading, writing, history, geography— 
grew out of and was organized around these occupational ac- 
tivities. 

3. Industrial Arts. The development of industrial arts in the 
elementary school offers an example of how the work of the 
elementary school may be used as a background for occupational 
assistance and guidance. At present, practically all school sys- 
tems of any size have some form of industrial arts in the elemen- 
tary school. It will readily be seen that such courses afford a 
splendid background for vocational choices. Not only should 
they develop useful habits and skills and teach useful facts, but, 
what is even more important, they should develop attitudes to- 
ward industrial occupations that would be very wholesome and 
would go far toward counteracting influences that inevitably 
develop later on. 

4. Course in Occupations or Vocational Civics. As we near 
the end of the compulsory period, the need for more specific in- 
struction increases. It is for this reason that many school systems 
now have a course in civics for the sixth grade which includes a 
general study of occupations. No attempt is made to deal in a 
comprehensive manner with occupations or with occupational 
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problems. It is, however, a vital course in civics that, at the 
same time, provides a background for vocational study and oc- 
cupational choice. This course is usually required of all— not 
merely of those who will leave school at the end of the sixth 
grade. 

5. Core Curriculum. The core curriculum in the elementary 
school may give very definite help in guidance. These curricu- 
lums are usually based upon large areas of human activity or 
functions of human living. Two of these areas are given as 
samples of types of organization. 

Basic Functions of Human Living 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

1. Developing and conserving human resources. 

2. Developing, conserving, and intelligently utilizing nonhuman 
resources. 

3. Producing, distributing, and consuming goods and services. 

4. Communicating. 

5. Transporting. 

6. Recreating and playing. 

7. Expressing and satisfying spiritual and aesthetic needs. 

8. Organizing and governing. 

9. Providing for education. 

Areas of Human AcnvinES 

Mississippi Program for the Improvement of Instruction 

1. Protecting life and health. 

2. Making a home. 

3. Conserving and improving material conditions. 

4. Cooperating in social and civic action. 

5. Getting a living. 

6. Securing an education. 

7. Expressing religious impubes. 

8. Expressing aesthetic impulses. 

9. Engaging in recreation. 

These curriculums, built as they are upon activities and func- 
tions instead of upon subject matter, afford a good basis for the 
direct attack upon problems of life. They thus give opportunity 
for securing useful information, for group consideration of life 
situations, and for individual counseling. These areas are ar- 
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ranged in scope and sequence so that each topic is considered in 
each grade of the school, the materials and methods being suited 
to the particular grades. 

IV. Methods of Guidance in the Elementary School 
Many of those who would restrict guidance to the vocational 
aspects and confine it to the secondary school affirm that in the 
elementary school it is not guidance but teaching. This is really 
a tribute to the elementary teacher, for here, especially in the 
primary grades, the method used is guidance rather than formal 
instruction. Observation in good kindergartens and primary 
grades amply confirms this statement. Although there are spe- 
cialists who contribute greatly to the efficiency of guidance in 
the elementary school, it is the teacher upon whom rests the 
major responsibility. The elementary schools have avoided, for 
the most part, the mistake that has weakened many of the guid- 
ance programs in the secondary school, the tendency to estab- 
lish guidance as a specialized and separate department with little 
relationship to the curriculum and to the other activities of the 
school. The kindergarten and first grade very quickly discover 
the children who are overdependent, shy, easily frightened, over- 
aggressive, quarrelsome, specially gifted, or of low ability. Other 
characteristics are revealed by the school nurse or the visiting 
teacher or by special tests. This diagnosis is the first step in 
guidance. By sympathetic counsel, by organization of activi- 
ties, by contact with the home the teacher gradually helps the 
shy and overdependent child to overcome his handicaps. He 
begins to find himself in situations where he is the one who is 
depended upon to help other children, to lead in certain activi- 
ties. The teacher guides the children through daily practice into 
types of behavior that mean progress and growth. A good 
example of this is given by McGregor.^ 

Looking closely at each individual, as the teacher does, she dis- 
covers that the young child is gradually adapting himself to group 
life and building habits of study and attitudes of behavior that have 
to be channeled into successful ways of working. She finds, for 
example, that certain children are impeded in learning to read by 

* McCaECon, A. Lauha, "Progress in the First Year of Schooling. The 
ConUnuity of Guidance." pp. 28^29. International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Pa., 1939. 
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the fact that there ate other children around them. It is quite true 
that certain individuals, who would leam to read readily by them- 
selves, find the concentrated process, which is reading, broken up 
when others are near by. The teacher who is really a guide does 
not spend too much time forcing diis child to read in the group 
situation. She tries to secure for him reading instruction of a remedial 
nature; she tries to help his mother to assist him to leam to read; she 
herself helps him to overcome the inhibiting or distracting effect of 
the group situation. She may do this by establishing some group 
activities other than reading— perhaps constmction activities— in which 
he must work with others around him and not disappoint by failure 
those whose common job hinges upon his. After many experiences 
with others the sense of group familiarity removes the distractions 
which affect him when he reads. 

In such ways as these the child in the elementary school is 
helped to adjust himself to group life, to develop increasing in- 
dependence, and to know where to go for the help he needs. 
The school curriculum and methods of teaching in the various 
subjects are very important factors in this growth. The number 
of choices is gradually increased and their area widened; pupils 
are given increasing responsibility in various aspects of school 
life. Special abilities are utilized, and tasks suited to those of 
low ability may be provided. The teacher in the core curricu- 
lum is often called "teacher-counselor” and should have continu- 
ous contact with the same group of pupils over a series of years. 
He would serve as a guide and instructor, and as a coordinator 
of all special agencies, special teachers, nurse, psychologist, 
visiting teacher, etc., that have any contribution to make in 
assisting the pupils under his care. Thus the major responsi- 
bility for the guidance of pupils would rest upon this trained 
teacher-counselor. 

In diagnosis and prognosis, tests such as those described in 
Chaps. VIII and IX are very helpful, especially in the upper 
grades of the elementary school. Cumulative records, including 
those of the anecdotal type, are indispensable. Special workers, 
such as the psychologist, the nurse, and the visiting teacher, 
contribute very important services. The psychologist gives tests 
and diagnoses certain types of ability and characteristics. The 
nurse contributes not only to a knowledge of problems of health 
but often is better able than any oflicr person to get into intimate 
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contact with the home and find causes of the maladjustment of 
the pupil that would otherwise not be revealed. The visiting 
teacher, in her role of assistant to the teacher, is especially im- 
portant. She contributes not only to an understanding of home 
conditions and the general social situation but to a knowledge of 
the child. She also aids directly in the adjustment of the child 
and in the improvement of home conditions. 

Tlie responsibiliti es of the specialized guidance staff in the 
elementary school of Glencoe, 111., are summed up as follows; ® 

1. To plan and supervise the gathering of such facts as are essen- 
tial to the understanding and guidance of each individual child in 
the school system— facts about his home and family background, de- 
velopmental history, physical health, capacities, needs, interests, and 
achievements. 

2. To make such facts available to teachers and then to help 
teachers use the facts in solving their own problems in the guidance 
of children, rather than to relieve teachers of these problems. 

3. To assume direct responsibilities in the guidance of a child 
only when the principal and teachers have been unable to solve 
the child s problems. 

4. To carry on a continuous program of teacher-parent education 
in die fields of mental hygiene and guidance or adjustment technics. 

5. To analyze systematically the facts gathered and the results 
obtained in the adjustment of pupils, so that the mutual adjustment 
0 school to pupil and of pupil to school may be a continuously 
evoK’ing process. 


It is not only for the problem child that guidance in the ele- 
mentary school is needed. The real teacher regards every child 
w 10 has a problem as a problem child and attempts to give him 
the help he needs. 

In some elementary schools there is very little organization 
or guic ance and personnel work; in others definite provision is 
m.ic e or this service. In Los Angeles, there is in each elemen- 
sc lool a supervising counselor; there are district supervisors 
nf rmder the technical supervision of the Supervisor 

ui ance and Counseling, Elementary Division, and the Head 
uper\ isor of the Evaluation Section. The supervising counselor 
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of the school works with the principal and a guidance committee 
appointed by the principal. 

At present very little is done in the elementary school to guide 
pupils into or toward the junior high school or seventh grade. 
Much is done after they get in, but little guidance is attempted 
in the sixth grade. This is due quite largely to the general be- 
lief that pupils will usually go beyond the sixth grade. The' nor- 
mal age for the seventh grade is from twelve to thirteen, and the 
compulsory-attendance laws do not allow pupils to drop out be- 
fore they are fourteen or sixteen years old and then only if they 
are employed. The statistics of elimination given on pages 263 
and 264, however, show that many do drop out before they reach 
the seventh grade. This shows a real need for guidance not later 
than the sixth grade. It may not be true that all of those who 
drop out should go on to the junior high school, but care should 
be taken to give them the information and counsel that are 
needed to enable them to decide wisely whether they should 
continue in school or not. Valuable information is often given in 
folders describing the junior high school, printed by the boards 
of education. Frequently, time is devoted in sixth-grade classes 
to a definite study of the offerings of the junior high school and 
of the advantages that it provides. In some cases the overage 
pupils—those who will reach the age of fourteen or sixteen at the 
end of the sixth grade— are organized as a group and special care 
is taken to give them information and counsel about the oppor- 
tunities offered by the junior high school. In many schools, this 
group is taken on a visit to a junior high school to show them 
what it is like. Some schools print folders describing the work 
of the junior high schools. These are discussed with the sixth- 
grade pupils. Individual counsel is very important. The coun- 
selor or home-room sponsor, or teadier, knowing the ability of 
the pupil and his home conditions as well as something about his 
interests, can so organize the various factors that the pupil will 
receive the help he individually needs in making his choice. 
v^j^,.>^uidance in the elementary school, by whatever name it may 
be called, is tlie foundation of all later attempts to help indi- 
viduals; it gives the pattern for later guidance. It is impossible 
to overestimate the value of the ser\'ices of the school social 
worker in the elementar)’ school. Her entire work is guidance; 
her center of interest and effort is the child as an individual, and 
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his problems-whatever these may be and wherever they may 
lead. This work is described in more detail in Chap. X. ^ 
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Chapter XVII 


METHODS OF GUIDANCE AND PUPIL PERSONNEL 
WORK IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

I. Continuity of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Work 
To be really effective, guidance should be a continuous proc- 
ess. Not only should help be provided to all who need it when 
they need it, but there should be a continuity about it so that at 
each step we are conscious of the main features of what took 
place before and of the fact that it will go on, that it is never 
completely finished. If this is true, it is difficult to mark off pre- 
cisely the line that discriminates the guidance activities that 
should be performed in one division of the school from those in 
another. This is especially true when we consider guidance in 
the junior high school and in the senior high school. Although 
the junior high school is in operation in many cities, there are 
still many schools, probably die majority, where the old 8-4 plan 
is still found. Some of these have modified seventh and eighth 
•grades, but many are still operating as elementary grades. Even 
in schools that operate on the 6-3-3 plan, or some modification 
of it, pupil interest and needs begin to diverge rather sharply, 
and different emphases in die guidance program are necessary. 
Some overage pupils plan to leave school in the eighth or ninth 
grade; other pupils are looking forward to college and advanced 
professional preparation; the majority will enter the senior high 
school or even complete it. Because of these factors, it is un- 
desirable to regard guidance in the junior high school as some- 
^ng different from that in the senior high school. On the other 
hand, it is equally undesirable to regard the different aspects of 
guidance as separate. This would lead to a discussion of voca- 
tional guidance as it is developed throughout the junior and 
senior high schools without regard to other aspects of guidance 
that are inseparably related to it Since we are stressing the 
need for the consideration of die pupil as a whole and the inter- 
322 
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relationships of the so-called "phases” of guidance in the indi- 
vidual and in the school and since the junior high school is or- 
ganized as a division that is more or less separate from the senior 
high school, it seems best to discuss guidance as related to di- 
visions of the school. However, we shall try not to repeat unduly 
the discussion of specific methods of one or another phase of 
guidance that is found in each school, placing such discussion in 
the division of school where the chief emphasis is usually given 
to that phase. 

II. FuKcrroNs of the Junior High School 

The junior high school was established because of the convic- 
tion that six years was sufficient for the attainment of the legiti- 
mate aims of the elementary school and that the needs of boys 
and girls behveen the ages of eleven and fifteen were not ade- 
quately met by the 8-4 organization of the school. These youths 
are either in the early adolescent stage or very close to its begin- 
ning. Some of the most evident characteristics of this period are 
described by Linton ^ as follows: 

The early adolescent is best characterized by change. Teachers 
are conscious of the great physical change children make during the 
years they are in the junior high school. Boys jump from striplings 
to young men; girls blossom from chfldhood to young womanhood. 
Accompanying this great physical growth must be orgam'c change. 
Vitality is often reduced. Not aU adolescent changes are physical. 
Maturation of sex causes changed thinking and not infrequently 
emotional disturbances. With the approach of manhood and woman- 
hood, boys and girls view the world in a changed light. Interests 
become broader; tlie adult is emulated. Very naturally the boy or 
girl of normal development begins to think of his place in the ^vo^ld. 

During tliis period of gro\vtb and change, tile school has great 
guidance functions to perform. Intellectual growth must be safe- 
guarded. Physical development must be looked after. The emo- 
tional life must be watched o\’er to see that it is not warped. Tlio 
social outlook of early adolesc>cnls has taken on new color and must 
be satisfied. Interests and potentialities which have importance in 
determining future vocational pursuits must be discovered and en- 
couraged. 

* Linton, IlAmw J., “Exploration and Transition, the Continuity of Guitl- 
nnee," pp. 31, 32, International Textbook Companj', Scranton, Pa., 1939. 
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The junior high school is thus peculiarly a period of transition, 
exploration, and experimentation; when new interests appear and 
new vistas of life spread out before the youth. We no longer 
accept the point of view that these changes are usually sudden 
and cataclysmic; we know that they are relatively gradual and 
that any change that is observed has had its beginning long be- 
fore it is apparent even to the individual himself. Nevertheless, 
these changes are of great importance, and the consciousness of 
the individual that the change is occurring or has occurred is 
especially significant. Since the period of maturing does not 
begin at the same time in all youth, there are many pupils in the 
sixth grade who have already begun maturing and some even in 
the tenth grade who are still immature. But the fact that most 
of the pupils in grades 7 to 9 are beginning pubescence, or pass 
through the period while in these grades, results in a group con- 
sciousness that affects even those who are immature. 

The junior high school shares with the elementary school and 
the senior high school responsibilities connected with the attain- 
ment of general educational objectives, and, for certain groups, 
it shares with the senior high school the responsibility for voca- 
tional education and training. The unique function of any school 
should be based upon the needs peculiar to the group of pupils 
whom it attempts to serve. ■ The needs for preparation for the 
next step, for exploration and experimentation, are dominant and 
determine the function of the junior high school. It should be 
said that there are all too many institutions called junior high 
schools that are not conscious of this function and still others that 
are so circumscribed by the requirements of the senior high 
school on the one hand and by the carry-over of elementary- 
school objectives and methods on the other that they are unable 
to function as they should. 

In carrying out these functions guidance becomes of dominant 
in^ortance. It is, in fact, so important that some junior high 
schools are giving undue emphasis to this function to the neglect 
of others that are also important. 

Problems of the Jonior-high-school Pupil 
• Problems facing the junior-high-school pupil are not bas- 
ica y different from those in any other part of the school system, 
ut some of them are of special significance. In general these 
problems are the following: 
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1. Adjustment to the New School. Although the change from 
the elementary school to the junior high school is not so abrupt 
as that between the eighth and the ninth grade of the old or- 
ganization, there is enough difference to necessitate a definite 
plan of adjustment. Departmental organization, usually pro- 
vided for in the junior high school, means that the pupil must 
adjust himself to a variety of teachers; instead of remaining in 
the same room for all his classes, he moves from room to room. 
He is plunged into a different type of school life and school disci- 
pline. There are various clubs and student activities; there is 
usually some form of student government; the school library is 
usually a new experience. He will be expected to take more re- 
sponsibility both for his own activities and for elements in the 
general life of the school. He must learn the physical aspects of 
the school and its requirements. 

2. Problems Connected with Leamins. AlAough the learning 
problems are not essentially new, many become of increasing 
importance. Reading difficulties, differences in rate of learning, 
likes and dislikes, study habits, differences in aptitude for school 
subjects, all present problems that are difficult for the pupil to 
solve without help. 

3. Desirable Length of School Attendance. Some children will 
begin to reach the place where further schooling of the kind 
available may not be desirable; each year brings for them dimin- 
ishing returns. How long to remain in school becomes for these 
an important problem. 

4. Emotional Problems. Emotional disturbances occur in all 
stages of development and in all parts of the school system. 
Some have their origin or at least become especially insistent 
in the junior high school. Physiological development, bringing 
with it increased size and strength, sex impulses, responsibilities 
resulting from approaching maturity, all are very important 
causes of emotional changes and emotional instability. Such 
emob'onal conditions are the causes of much maladjustment and 
unhappiness. 

5. Phusical Needs. The physical needs peculiar to junior-high- 
school pupils center around the period of rapid growth and 
physiological maturation. Accompanying these we frequently 
find lowered vitality, fatigue, apparent laziness and lethargy, 
often mistaken for laziness, impaired coordination, and awk- 
wardness due to unequal growth of different parts of the body, 
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physiological changes caused by maturing of the sex organs. 
Serious maladjustments often result from these conditions. 

6. Social Needs . The special social needs of the young ado- 
lescent arise partly from the physical and emotional needs 
already described and partly from expanding vision resulting 
from more extended experience, wider contacts, and approaching 
maturity. Timidity, self-consciousness, overaggressiveness, dis- 
likes, “crushes,” and “wanderlust” are among the characteristics 
often apparent. 

7. Further Education and Occupational Choice. The junior 
high school is so organized that in the first two years there is 
little or no choice of subjects; all are required to take the same 
work. Sometimes a limited choice is given in the upper half of 
the eighth grade, but usually selection of coiu-ses is deferred until 
the ninth grade. Many are nearly old enough to be exempt from 
school attendance and consequently will not remain in school 
more than one or two years. Out of this situation many impor- 
tant problems arise. Among these are tentative choice of occu- 
pation, choice of kind of school or course, preparation for the 
next step in school, getting a job. These problems are so im- 
portant and so difficult that special help is needed; the school 
must provide it. 


Methods of Guidance in the Junior High School 
The methods of guidance used in the junior high school are 
not essentially different from those in the senior high school, the 
differences being mainly in points of emphasis. The differences 
in the organization and function of the two divisions of the school 
also modify to some extent the methods used. In the following 
discussion, attention will be centered mainly upon the general 
methods used, leaving until the next chapter the discussion of 
choice of school and choice of occupation. 

^_^Portance of the Teacher and the Home-room Sponsor. 
n the junior high school there is even greater need for full-time 
counselors than in the sraior high school; nothing can take the 
place of individualized guidance or counseling. The semidepart- 
mentalized organization of the school, the greater frequency of 
ome-room organization, the larger number of general subjects, 
and the spirit of the school itself all operate to throw a larger 
responsibility for guidance upon the classroom teacher and the 
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home-room sponsor. The dassroom teacher meets each pupil 
more frequently; he knows more about die pupil; and by means 
of general science, general mathematics, and general language, 
he is able to help the pupil explore fields of knowledge and ex- 
perience, widen his interests, and lay the basis for more intelligent 
choices. In home-room activities and in'clubs of various kinds, 
there is opportunity for cooperation and for the development of 
habits and ideals of social relationships and mutual consideration 
and for the elimination of radal prejudices. The more intimate 
relationship over a longer period enables the teacher to help the 
pupd eliminate undesirable attitudes and assist in his adjustment 
both in and out of school. 

2. • Grotw Guidance Activities. Many junior high schools have 
well-organized group guidance courses running throughout the 
three grades and especially planned to help the pupil. Some- 
times these are organized as home-room activities and sometimes 
as special courses in social studies, science, English, or without 
attachment to any subject field. In some schools the core cur- 
riculum is so organized as to provide for this type of program. 

Nearly all these group guidance courses cover the following 
general topics, although not always in the same order: 

1. Orientation to the school. 

2. Improvement of study habits. 

3. Improvement of personal adjustments. 

4. Development of social relationships and responsibilities. 

5. Self-appraisal. 

6. Formulation of life goals. 

7. Development of plans for education and other activities to attain 
these goals. 

8. Preparation for the next school. 

9. Tentative selection of an occupation. 

In order that the methods used may be seen more clearly, the 
outlines of three ver>’ interesting courses are given. \ 

IIosm-nooM Activities is La CnosSE, Wisco.vslv* 


CENEIUL ACTIVIIIES 

Tlie general activities which should be carried on in e^’c^>’ home- 
room at c.nch grade level arc; 

*From Tlie Homeroom Teacher Helps Jane and John, Buffrtin No. 8. 
Guidance rroecdures. La Crosse Public Scbools, September, 1D43. 
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1. Group Guidcnce. Problems taken up in group guidance are 
_iOse related to educational plans, adjustment to school and home, 
social situations, occupational interests, personality problems and 
high school activities or being successful in high school. 

2. Indioidual Counseling. This is the most intimate and vit^ part 
of the entire guidance program; it is personal and dynamic. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES BY GRADES 


A. Seventh Grade 

1. Group Guidance 

a. Study of Junior High School Handbook 

b. Development of school loyally 

c. Orientation program—Note 7th grade language arts teaching 
guide 

2. Individual Counseling 

a. Teacher studies pupil’s permanent record card and infor- 
mation in cumulative folder 

b. Individual problems of pupils-health, social, mental, etc. 

c. School progress— checking of report cards 

d. Follow-up recommendations on health, social, school prog- 
ress, etc. 

B. Eighth Grade 

1. Group Guidance 

a. Discussion of meaning and purpose of plan sheet 

(1) Emphasis on honesty and sincerity in answering 

(2) Importance of correct spelling, legible handwriting, 
and good English 

b. Give plan sheet to clerk for the recording of educational 
and vocational plans on pupil’s permanent record card 

c. Place plan sheet in pupil's folder 

d. Note suggestions under General Activities 

2. Individual Counseling 

a. Go over pupil’s plan sheet with pupil when pupil is making 
out his 9th grade program card 

b. Check over the material in pupil’s folder before the con- 
ference with pupil (Note pupil’s theme, “What You Ought 
to Know about Me”) 

c. Give special attention to selection of mathematics course 
by considering achievement in arithmetic, results of algebra 
aptitude test, the recommendations of 8th grade teacher of 
mathematics, the general intelligence rating, and pupils 
interest 

d. If there is any question of pupil’s choice in mathematics, 
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discuss the matter widi the pupil’s teacher of mathematics 
and with his parents. Here is an excellent opportunity for 
a parent conference 

e. Note pupil’s interest in music and art for electives. Recom- 
mend the pupils discuss the matter with art and music 
teachers 

f. Note pupil’s needs and interests in extracurricular activities 
C. Ninth Grade 

1. Group Guidance 

a. Study of Junior High School Handbook 
h. Study of Senior High School Handbook 

(1) Courses of study, meaning of A and B courses, value 
of subjects, meaning of electives, co-curricular activi- 
ties 

c. Explanation and discussion of 9th grade pupil’s plan sheet 

(1) Discussion of meaning and purpose of plan sheet 

(2) Note pupil appraisal to be made by pupil 

(3) Emphasis on honesty and sincerity in answering ques- 
tions 

(4) Importance of correct spelling, legible handwriting, 
good English 

(5) Place plan sheet in folder 

d. Discussion of Orientation Program 

(1) Meaning and purpose of program 

(2) ^Vhat to look for 

(3) Questions to ask 

e. Discussion of orientation program after attendance 

j. Use a film like, “Finding Your Life Work/’ if it is not used 
in English class 

(1) Very good film— one which 9th grade pupils \vill like 

(2) Obtain from Wisconsin Bureau of Visual Instruction 

g. Invite senior-high-school counselor to discuss senior-high- 
school program with tlie group 

2. Individual Counseling 

a. Go over pupil’s plan sheet with each pupil when pupil is 
making his lOlh grade program card 

(1) Check o\’er materia! In pupil’s folder before conference 

(2) Be sure that pupil and parent understand the course 
selected 

(3) In all cases wljcre there is any question as to clioicc of 
course of study, obtain the parent's signature on the 
blank. Here is an excellent opportunity for parent 
confcrcnco 
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b. Suggest pupils talk over industrial arts courses \vith in- 
dustrial arts teachers; home economics courses with home 
economics teachers; commercial courses with teachers of 
business training; and languages with English teachers 

c. Discuss with pupil his record in attitude, behavior, health 
habits, and subject matter skills with suggestions for im- 
provement 

D. Tenth Grade 

1. Group Guidance 

a. Study of Senior High School Handbook 

b. Explanation and purpose of student’s plan sheet (Home- 
room teacher with help of counselor) 

(1) Discussion of meaning and purpose of plan sheet 

(2) Emphasis on honesty and sincerity in answering ques- 
tions 

(3) Encourage pupils to discuss plans with parents 

(4) Place plan sheet in folder 

c. Explanation of electives to be offered (Home-room teacher 
or counselor) 

d. Films— Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of Wiscon- 
sin (See counselor) 

2. Individual Counseling-Assistance of school counselor 

fl. Check over material in pupil’s folder before conference 
b. Check Student’s Plan Sheet— eleventh and twelfth grade 
program and educational and vocational plans 
C. Check plans with pupil’s previous achievements recorded 
on pupil’s permanent record card 

d. Check with home-room teachers so all records and plans 
0 members of the home room are clear and accurate 

e. In all cases where there is doubt or question on plans, 
arrange a parent conference 

E. Eleventh Grade 
1. Counseling 

0 . Referrals for occupational information and college entrance 

b. Personal problems 

F. Twelfth Grade 

1. Group Counseling 

0 . Talks by representatives of industry, colleges, and universi- 
ties 

i>. Study and explanation of 12A Pre-counseling Information 

c. Study and explanaUon of Wisconsin Employment Service 
application card 
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d. Study and explanation of college and university application 
blanks 

e. Films— Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of Wiscon- 
sin 

(1) Automotive Service 

(2) Draftsman 

(S) Electrician 

(4) Nursing 

(5) Machinist and Toolmaker 

(6) Journalism 

(7) I Want to Be a Secretary 

(8) I Want a Job 

(9) Others 

/. Note Language Arts Teaching Guide (12th Grade) 

2. Individual Counseling— Assistance of Counselor 

Discuss the replies made on all the above blanks and forms with pupils 

a. Study materials in cumulative folder before conferences 

b. Note guidance helps given by English teacher (Language 
Arts Teaching Guide— 12th Grade) 

These outlines are merely suggestions to home-room teachers 
and sponsors but are very helpful in indicating types of problems 
and in major points of emphasis. Resource units are also pro- 
vided that give more definite help. 

Program of Pupil Orientation for Seconoary Sci!Ool5, Erie, Pa. 
Part I, Grades Seven, Eight, and NI^'E— ‘Information, Please!”* 

Grade 7. Guidance Emphasis This Year: Educational 
First Semester Second Semester 

Broad Ohiective: Opportunities 
of Junior High School 
Six Weeks Periods Objectives: 

1. Objectives of Junior High. 
2- How our school meets ob- 
j'ec lives. 

0. Junior High objectives ap- 
plied to the individual. 

» “Infonnatlon, Pleaser A Program of Orientation for Secondary Schools: 
Part I, Grades Se\-en, Eight, and Nine, School District of the City of Erie, 
Pa., 1039. This program is still being used (1950). 


Broad Objective: Orientation 
Six Weeks Periods Objectives: 

1. Our school organization. 

2. Traditions and regulations. 

3. Student responsibilities to 
the school. 
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Detailed Program hy Weeks 


First Six Weeks. Unit I: 

1. Tour of building and intro- 
duction of administration. 

2. Principal’s bulletin. 

3. Parliamentary law. 

4. Organization and purpose 
of home room. 

5. Student participation in 
school government. 

6. Auditorium and cafeteria 
procedure. 

Second Six Weeks. Unit II: 

1. Review of first period 
achievement. 

2. Principal’s bulletin. 

3. History of school: school 
honors, songs, colors, 
awards, etc. 

4. Attendance and school reg- 
ulations, 

5. Scholarship— its rewards: 

a. Report cards. 

b. Scholarships. 

6. Organization of school: 
home room, clubs, school 
day and week. 

Third Six Weeks. Unit III: 

1. Home-room duties of pupil, 
regulations, attendance, 
guidance. 

2. Principal’s bulletin. 

3. Respect for property. 

4. Let’s do more than yell- 
school spirit. 

5. Protecting your health and 
health of others. 

6. Responsibility toward class- 
work, teacher, principal, 
superintendent, monitors, 
class officers, club officers, 
assembly leaders. 


First Six Weeks. Unit I: 

1. School and life (a survey). 

2. Principal’s bulletin. 

3. Health and leisure time, 

4. Citizenship and ethical char- 
acter. 

5. Worthy home membership. 

6. Command of fundamental 
processes and vocational 
preparation. 

Second Six Weeks. Unit II: 

1. Review of first period 
achievement. 

2. Principal’s bulletin. 

3. How school provides for 
citizenship. 

4. Leisure-time training for 
health. 

5. Responsibility for home 
membership. 

8. Skill in fundamental pro- 
cesses. Preparation for a 
vocation. 


Third Six Weeks. Unit III: 

1. I make a plan to improve 
my health. 

2. Principal's bulletin. 

3. I make a plan to become a 
good citizen. 

4. I make a plan to do my 
share at home. 

5. I make a definite plan to 
improve my schoolwork. 

6. I make a plan to improve 
myself in my leisure. 
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Grade 8. Guidance Emphasis This Year: 
Citizenship Moral and Ethical 


First Semester 
“Broad Objective: School 
Citizenship 

Six Weeks Periods Objectives: 

1; School citizenship. 

2. School, home, and student. 

3. Unique relationship be- 
tween my school and com- 
munity. 


Second Semester 
Broad Objective: Community 
Citizenship 

Six Weeks Periods Objectives: 

1. Community citizenship. 

2. Moral and ethical. 

3. Study habits (planning 
grade 9 programs). 


Detailed Program by Weeks 


First Six Weeks. Unit I: 

1. Personal qualifications of 
the good citizen. 

2. Principal’s bulletin. 

8. Conduct in halls, cafeteria, 
auditorium, classrooms. 

4. Regard for school property. 

5. Advantages of an orderly 
and well-equipped school. 

6. Rating myself as a school 
citizen. 

Second Six Weeks. Unit II: 

1. School citizenship carried 
to the home. 

2. Principal’s bulletin. 

3. Home citizenship. 

4. Conduct in the home. 

5. Courteous, friendly attitude 
toward other pupils. 

6. Parent-Teacher and social 
workers. 

Third Six Weeks. Unit III: 

1. Manners and courtesy of 
citizens of the community. 

2. Principal’s bulletin. 


First Six Weeks. Unit I: 

1. Manners and courtesy in 
public places. 

2. Principal’s bulletin. 

3. Care of neighbor’s property. 

4. Obedience to laws. 

5. How to promote safety on 
highways. 

6. What has Erie done to pro- 
mote a good society? 

Second Six Weeks. Unit II: 

1. Promoting habits of honesty, 
truthfulness, and self-con- 
trol. 

2. Principal’s bulletin. 

3. Respect for others, their be- 
liefs, abilities, dress, etc. 

4. Attitude toward other mem- 
bers of our family. 

5. We and our companions. 

6. Worthy ideals. 

Tliird Sue Weeks, Unit III: 

1. Setting the stage: making 
tire body and mind ready 
for study. 
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Third Six Weeks. Unit III: 

3. Pupil’s privileges and re- 
sponsibilities in coming 
from and going to school. 

4. How can I aid in law en- 
forcement in my commu- 
nity? 

5. Relationship of the school 
to my home. 

6. “A house divided against it- 
self cannot stand.” How 
does this apply in home, 
classroom, school, and com- 
munity? 


Third Six Weeks. Unit III: 

2. Principal’s bulletin. 

3. Laying out my study job. 

4. Skills and devices for suc- 
cessful study. 

5. Curricula— what they should 
do for me. 

6. Developing self-reliance as 
a learner. 


Grade 9. Emphasis This year: Personal, Vocational Guidance 


First Semester 
Broad Objective: Person(d 
Guidance 

Six Weeks Periods Objectives: 

1. Self-analysis. 

2. Personality. 

3. Recreation. 


Second Semester 
Brood Objective: Vocational 
Guidance 

Six Weeks Periods Objectives; 

1. Study of occupations. 

2. Occupational interests. 

3. Planning for vocational suc- 
cess. 


Detailed Program by Weeks 


First Six Weeks. Unit I; 

1. Specific interest question- 
naire. 

2. Principal’s bulletin. 

3. Personality questionnaire. 

4. \Vhat ability have I? 

5. Remedial discussion of 
shortcomings. 

C. Courtesy at school. 

Second Six Weeks. Unit II: 

1. Review of the qualities of 
personality. 

2. Principal’s bulletin. 

3. The advantages to you of a 
desirable personality. 


First Six Weeks. Unit I: 

1. Manufacturing; trades. 

2. Principal’s bulletin. 

3. Transportation and commu- 
nication. 

4. Merchandising. 

5. Clerical occupations. 

6. Professions. 

Second Six Weeks. Unit 11: 

1. A survey of individual occu- 
pational interests. Wliy I 
am interested in my choice. 

2. Principal’s bulletin. 

3. Analysis of my abilities. 
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Second Six Weeks. Unit 11: 

4. Make a study of people who 
have made successful ad- 
justments to personality dif- 
ficulties. 

5. Continue lesson four. 

6. Make a chart of my adjust- 
ment program. 


Second Six Weeks. Unit II: 

4. a. History of occupations. 
h. How can school help in 

my occupational choice? 

5. Survey of local opportuni- 
ties. 

6. Compensations: 

a. Financial. 

b. Social. 


Third Six Weeks. Unit HI: 

1. Importance of leisure: 

a. How I spend my leisure 
time. 

b. Value received from rec- 
reation. 

2. Principals bulletin. 

3. My vacation— opportunity 
for growth. 

4. Types of recreation and 
values of each. Planned 
recreation. 

5. School activities and clubs. 

6. Characteristics of a worth- 
while leisure activity. Rat- 
ing chart for my leisure-time 
activity. 

This program is very comprehensive and covers riie most im- 
portant problems confronting the junior-high-school student. 
With competent home-room sponsors it should’ be very effecfa've 
in the guidance program. 

A very comprehensive plan for a study of the opportunities in 
the junior high school is that prepared by the Committee on 
Guidance of the Boston Public Schools.* The material in these 
two pamphlets is so complete and so suggestive that the different 
units, together with the aims of each, are given here. This out- 

♦ Bosto.s Puduc SdtooLS, Guidance— Educational and Vocational, A 
Tentative Plan for Group Counseling in Inlermediafc Schools, Board of 
Superintendents’ Circuhr No. 2, 1928-1929; and Board of Superintendents’ 
Circular No. 17, 1928-1929, First Sun»l«xvcnt to Board of Superintendents’ 
Circular No. 2, Printing Department, Boston, 1929. 


Third Six Weeks. Unit HI: 

1. Planning your lifework. 

2. Principal s bulletin. 

3- Why we work. Dignity of 
all work. 

4. Need for physical and 
mental fitness. 

5. Planning one's education 
for a diosen vocation. 

6. Making the most of educa< 
tional opportunities. 
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line has been found ' so satisfactory that, with a few minor 
changes, it is still in use (1950). It is, however, now being 
revised. 


Boston Plan fob Group Counseling 
IN Intermediate Schools 

Grade VII 

The seventh-grade course in guidance is intended to acquaint chil- 
dren with those opportunities which the intermediate school offers 
them for getting an education and preparing for a place in the world s 
work. 

Unit 1“ 

An Intensive Study of the Pupils’ Intermediate School 

Aims: 

1. To help pupils understand the school in which they find them* 
selves. 

2. To help pupils understand the purpose of the intermediate school 
in a scheme of education. 

Unit II 

What the School Gives to Pupils 

Aims: 

1. To help pupils understand the purpose of their education. 

2. To help pupils understand their opportunities. 

Unit III 

An Intensive Study of the Relation of Attendance to School Success 
Aims: 

1. To help pupils understand the advantages of regular attendance 
at school. 

2. To help pupils understand that habits of regularity are funda- 
mental to success in life. 

® A unit comprises several lessons— the number to be determined by class 
conditions. The approximate number will usually be found upon the lesson 
sheets for each imit. Each unit has a series of suggested topics, not given 
here. 
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Unit IV 


Educational Infonnation. A Study of the Courses of the Intermediate 
School 

Aims; 

1. To help the pupil understand the purpose of the course that he 
is taking and die possibilities it holds for him. 

2. To help the pupil understand that these courses are steps in 
his preparation for a part in the world’s work. 

3. To help pupils make future choices of course more intelligently. 

Unit V 

Occupational Information (Optional) 

Note.— In districts where there is a tendency to early school leaving 
or where economic conditions force children into employment soon 
after the limit of compulsory schooling has been reached, it will be 
advisable to insert this unit. 

Aims: 

1. To acquaint children with those types of industry open to un- 
trained workers. 

2. To shmv them how to secure promotion within these industries. 

3. To show them how, with further evening study, these positions 
may lead to advancement in other lines of employment. 

Unit VI 

A Study of the Value of an Education 

Aims: 

To help pupils toward an appreciation of the need for a longer 
and more specialized education than that of a generation ago. 

Unit VII 

A Study of the Ways of Earning Money to Help Secure an Education 
Aims; 

1. To help pupils appreciate the ejq>cnse to their parents of a com- 
plete education. 

2. To turn pupils’ attention to ways of helping to earn somctliing 
toward their expenses. 

3. To induce pupils to save to pay for any further education beyond 
public sdiool which they might wish to secure. 
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Grade Vlll 

The eighth-grade course in guidance is intended to keep before 
pupils the fact that at the end of diis year an important decision must 
be made. It purposes to give them some basis for this choice. Two 
factors affect this; adequate educational and vocational information 
and the recognition of interest and ability. 

Unit I 

Another View of the Pupils’ Intermediate School 

Aims: 

1. To help pupils understand the school in which they find them- 
selves. 

2. To help pupils understand the part the work of the eighth grade 
plays in making this decision. 

Unit II 

An Intensive Study of the Relation of Attendance to School Success 

Nora.-Treated more briefly than in Grade VII and from the point 
of view of good business rather than good discipline. 

Aims: 

1. To help pupils understand the advantages of regular attendance 
at school. 

2. To help pupils understand that habits of regularity are funda- 
mental to success in life. 


Unit III 

Educational Information. The Study of the Boston School System 
Aims: 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 


To help pupils get a picture of the extent of the Boston School 
System. 


To help pupils gel an idea of the opportunities that the city offers 
them in day school. 

To help pupils understand what opportunities the city offers 
eir parents and older brothers and sisters in evening school. 
To help pupils understand why such widely varied types of 
schools are needed today in our system. 

To help pupils understand why in so complex a system guidance 
is necessary. 
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Unit IV 

Occupational Information. A Study of the Occupational Field 
Aims: 

1. To teach children to look forward to taking their place in the 
world s work, 

2. To teach children to understand and appreciate the necessity 
and dignity of work. 

3. To give children a broad view of the occupafa'onal field. 

4. To teach children to think about possible vocations which inter- 
est them. 

Unit V 

Opportunities in the Ninth Grade 

Aims: 

1, To help children make proper selection of courses for the ninth 
year. 

2. To ensure that all children who are considering college entrance 
are taking the proper units. 

Unit VI 

Educational Infonnation. The Value of an Education 

Aims: 

As in Grade VII. 

The Ways of Helping to Seciue an Education 

Aims; 

As in Grade VII, 

Grade IX 
Unit I 

A Study of the Pupils’ Intermediate School 

Note.— T reated very briefly and from the point of view of using 
some of the activities for exploratory value. 

Aims; 

1. To help pupils understand the intermediate schools in which 
they find themselves. 

2. To help them to understand tlic relation between the year’s 
work and the choice of vocation. 
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Unit II 

The Relation of Schoolwork to Life 

Aims: 

1. To help the child to see more definitely the relation of what 
he does at present to what he will do in the future. 

2. To help the child to form consciously habits of regularity, punc- 
tuality, and industry, as definite parts of his life equipment. 

Unit III 

Occupational Information. A Survey of the Field of Occupations in 

Boston 

See OccupaUon Unit in Grade VIII for Aims. 

Unit IV 

Educational Information 

Part I. The Growth of Education 
Aims: 

1. To help the child understand that the growth of educational 
opportunities, not in Boston alone, but everywhere, is a part 
of our national life. 

2. To help the pupil understand that the educational system has 

cveloped because of the demand made by changing conditions 
of life within the community. 

Part II. Tlie Detailed Study of the Boston High and Trade Schools 
Aims: 

1. To give the student a clear picture of the educational opportuni- 
ties offered in Boston secondary schools. 


Unit V 

The Relation of Schoolwork to Life 
ims: 

L To enable the pupil to see in what definite way his schoolwork 
^ IS a part of his preparation for life. 

o secure in him the right disposition toward a continuance of 
bis education. 
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3. To face him with the necessity of thinking seriously about his 
life career. 

It will be seen that, as in the two other courses, the problems 
connected with school opportunities and adjustments are com- 
bined with problems connected with occupational choice and 
planning. 

In these discussions, constant use is made of pamphlets pub- 
lished by the board of education describing the junior and senior 
high schools. A very helpful feature of these pamphlets is the 
suggested lesson outlines. A few of these are given in the Tenta- 
tive Outline, but they are more definitely outlined in the Supple- 
ment. Each one is outlined in accordance with the better meth- 
ods of curriculum construction, into (1) objectives, (2) sug- 
gested procedures, and (3) outcomes. (See footnote on page 
336.) This provides for investigation by students and for class 
discussion and study. A commendable feature is the use of ac- 
tual cases as a basis for class discussion. The outline also pro- 
vides for continuity of work throughout the junior high school. 

Boards of education in many cities print attractive pamphlets 
describing the courses, the curriculums, and the general oppor- 
tunities offered by the senior high school, together with the rules 
and requirements. These are distributed to ninth-grade pupils 
in the junior high school and are discussed in home rooms and 
assemblies. They also are the basis for many personal interviews 
with counselors. 

Group-guidance activities are very important parts of the guid- 
ance program. They do not take the place of individual counsel- 
ing, but they often arouse pupils to a consciousness of the need 
for individual help and also reveal to the teacher needs not 
otherwise recognized. They also are a very effective means of 
orienting the new pupil to the school. 

3. Self-appraisal Prosram for Guidance . Philadelphia * has 
been experimenting -with a very interesting program of self- 
appraisal for junior-high-school pupils. The following outline 
will indicate the purpose and scope of the program: 

* Philadelphia School District, ‘The Self Appraisal Program, Grades 
7-9, Handbook for Teachers," Board of Public Education, Philadelphia, 
19oG. 
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I. Introducing the Program 

1. Self-appraisal Is Cooperative 

2. Coordinating the Program 

a. Ordering Materials 

b. Cumulative Records 

3. Orienting Classes and Individuals 

4. Responsibility for Self-study 

II. Measuring Instruments and Their Use 

1. Mental Abilities and Sdiool Skills 

2. Interests 

3. Social Adjustment 

4. Kits for Schools and Teachers 

5. Test Administration, a Basic Plan 

6. Suggested Weekly Schedule for Discovery of Aptitudes 

III. Relating Test Results to Occupational 
Information 

1. Use of Information about Pupils 

2. Sources of Information— Teacher Reference 

a. Literature 

b. Pamphlets and Periodicals 

c. Mailing Lists for School Library 

3. Sources of Information— Pupil Reference 

a. Literature 

b. Posters 

c. Films and Slides 

d. Radio and Television 

e. Newspapers and Magazines 

4. IntormaUon OuTricuVunvs 

5. Service of School Counselor 

6. Organizing a Program of Activities that Gives Occupational In- 
formation 


IV. CoOPERATINC WITH PARENTS 

1. Informing Parents Concerning the Program 

2. Conferences ^vith Pupfls and Parents 

3. Suggestions for Conducting Conferences 

a. Planning for the Conferences 

b. The Conference 

c. Terminating the Conference 

d. Recording the Results of the Conference 

c. Supplementing the Conference 
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V. Evaluations 

1. Incidental Evaluations 

2. Planned Evaluations 

a. Career Prophecies 

b. Pupil Reactions to the Program 

VI. Timely Reminders 

1. Test Booklets and Answer Sheets 

2. Pencils 

3. Blank Forms 

4. Booklets for Parents and Pupils 

5. Cumulative Records 

The handbook provides a suggested weekly schedule of ac- 
tivities, a list of helpful references, and suggestions for confer- 
ences with parents and pupils. A plan for the continuous evalua- 
tion of the program has been carefully organized. Preliminary 
evaluations indicate that the program has been effective. 

4. "Big Brothers” and “Bis Sisters.* * Some schools, especially 
four-year high schools, utilize an older student in helping a new 
student in his initial adjustments. One of the most effective of 
these plans is that used in the Phoenix Union High School. In 
this school there are both a “Big Brothers” and a “Big Sisters” 
organization working in cooperation with one another, but 
somewhat different in certain features of their organization. The 
general purpose and plan of the “Big Sisters” organization are 
given here.^ 

With friendship as ihe heait of its pwpose, the “Big Sister” depart- 
ment in Phoenix Union High School welcomes new girls. The Girls 
League, the all-girls organization of the school, (membership 1,800) 
furnishes die framework widiin which the department— one of eight 
into which the League is divided— operates. A chairman assisted by 
a committee of thirty or more girls is responsible for the organization 
and administration of the program. Because this pupil orientation 
of new girls is essentially a guidance activity, the dean of girls acts 
as adviser. . . . 

It is the chairman’s responsibility to assign a big sister to each 
eighth-grade girl, to prepare big sisters to do their jobs well, and to 
arrange for parties to be held before the close of school, at which the 
high-school girls receive their little sisters. 

^ RosENBEHnY, Ethel, Each Freshman Girl Has a Big Sister, The Clears 
in$ House, 16:92-96, October, 1941. 
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V. Evaluations 

1. Incidental Evaluations 

2. Planned Evaluations 

a. Career Prophecies 

b. Pupil Reactions to the Program 

VI. Timely Reminders 

1. Test Booklets and Answer Sheets 

2. Pencils 

3. Blank Forms 

4. Booklets for Parents and Pupils 

5. Cumulative Records 

The handbook provides a suggested weekly schedule of ac- 
tivities, a list of helpful references, and suggestions for confer- 
ences with parents and pupils. A plan for the continuous evalua- 
tion of the program has been carefully organized. Preliminary 
evaluations indicate that the program has been effective. 

4. “Big Brothers’* and "‘Big Sisters.* * Some schools, especially 
four-year high schools, utilize an older student in helping a new 
student in his initial adjustments. One of the most effective of 
these plans is that used in the Phoenix Union High School. In 
this school there are both a “Big Brothers” and a “Big Sisters" 
organization working in cooperation with one another, but 
somewhat different in certain features of their organization. The 
general purpose and plan of the "Big Sisters” organization are 
given here.^ 

With friendship as the heart of its purpose, the “Big Sister” depart- 
ment in Phoenix Union High School welcomes new girls. The Girls 
League, the all-girls organization of the school, (membership 1,800) 
furnishes the framework within which the department— one of eight 
into which the League is divided— operates. A chairman assisted by 
a committee of Uiirly or more girk is responsible for the organization 
and administration of the program. Because this pupil orientation 
of new girls is essentially a guidance activity, the dean of girls acts 
as adviser. . . . 

It is the chairman’s responsibility to assign a big sister to each 
eighth-grade girl, to prepare big sisters to do their jobs well, and to 
arrange for parties to be held before the close of school, at which the 
high-school girls receive their little sisters. 

r nosEXTJEnnv, Entci., Each Freshman Girl Has a Big Sister, The Clears 
inc House, 10:92-90, October, 1941. 
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The first task is the selection of those who will act as big 
sisters. The applications are considered with great care by the 
dean of girls and the chairman, and the fitness of each applicant 
for this important function is determined. Next the list of enter- 
ing girls is checked.® 

The list of entering girls is next checked to find those who seem to 
have special abilities, leadership qualities, or need for especially wise 
guidance. Then the big and little sisters are paired. 

Such factors as these are taken into consideration: special interests, 
such as sports, music, stamp collecting, student-body activities; na- 
tionality; height; cultural background; social maturity; special need. 
An attempt is made to place together two girls with some common 
interest as a basis for friendship, two girls of the same nationality if 
diat seems especially desirable, or an older girl selected for her ability 
to interest and to guide in the right direction a little newcomer who 
is likely to fall by the wayside without that guidance. . . . 

The third step is preparing the big sisters to carry out their responsi- 
bility. Several days before a party for one of the little sister groups 
is held, the girls who are to act as big sisters for that group are 
called together. The purposes of this meeting are (1) to learn 
which girls will be unable to be at the party, (2) to acquaint girls 
with the procedures to follow in meeting their little sisters, in taking 
them on a tour of the campus, and in making contacts during the 
summer and on “freshman day” in September, and (3) to put the 
relationship of the high-school girls to their protegees on a basis of 
friendliness and service. Although extra girls are called to each meet- 
ing, the clerical committee sees that a reserve group is present at 
each party. Thus no one goes sislerless. 

The chairman gives each big sister a list of suggestions which has 
been developed throughout the years, and girls who have served 
before relate experiences and make suggestions. The new big sister’s 
own pleasing or disappointing experiences as a freshman also help 
her to know how she can serve best. In one case imagination was 
stimulated by a group of letters from an eighth-grade teacher, in 
which her pupils stated what each hoped her big sister would be 
and do. 


A big sister is informed whenever her charge needs unusual assist- 
ance or has some handicap which might startle or puzzle one upon 
meeting her. 


To bridge the long gap from June 1 to September, the chairman 
xuges gir s to contact their “little sisters” by letter, telephone, or visit. 


® Ibid., pp. 93 - 94 . 
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Such contacts go far toward reassuring an uncertain youngster about 
the spirit she will find in the new school, and become the incentive 
for swimming parties, theater parties, or odier social activity. At the 
beginning of the year parties are held at which ® the department 
chairman or her assistant introduces the Girls League presidents for 
the past year and for the coming year. The dean of girls adds her 
welcome to die presidents’ and explains opportunities for school par- 
ticipation which are open to freshman girls. She also mentions the 
financial aids available, names die faculty members who \vill be of 
special help to them, and suggests certain objectives— personal, emo- 
tional, and scholasdc— whidi they should reach by the end of the 
senior year. 

School uniforms are modeled and their uses explained, and the 
program department of the League presents a short program. Then 
die chairman reads die pairing. 

Her assistants give each girl a little tag bearing the League em- 
blem, B* (read in algebraic terms), and containing space for die 
owner’s name, address, and telephone number. The tags are filled 
out and exchanged. 

In couples or in groups, high-school girls lalce their charges through 
buildings and over the grounds, stopping to show offices and rooms 
which freshmen need to know. At the desk outside the attendance 
office many helpful words of guidance are given as the various forms 
used in that office are explained. . . . 

High-school customs, traditions, and regulations are expounded, 
and the tour closes at the cafeteria. Here the S.O.S. girls and their 
advisers serve pimch and cake, and the girls join the freshman boys 
and their high-school guides. . . . 

The big-sister project is based upon four major premises. Ex- 
perience leads us to believe that they are sound. 

First, individuals fear the unknown and direct their interests to- 
ward the known and familiar. The size of our school and an in- 
stinctive fear, augmented by rumor, that the individual will be lost 
in the crowd, have caused many a child to worry all summer. Some 
have never seen the school before. . , . 

Second, guidance— good or bad— \vill always be given to pupils by 
pupils. Pupil opinion, frequently thoughtlessly uttered, will carry 
weight in directing other pupils toward or away from certain teach- 
ers, courses, and activities, and in coloring their altitudes, their con- 
duct, the direction of their purpose, and their evaluation of what 
learning is worth while. . . . 

* Ibid., pp. 94-93. 
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Third, pupils can get some things across to pupils more successfully 
than can teachers. Pupils discount teacher counsel on the value of 
study and proper behavior. ... 

Fourth, friendship and intelligently directed good will are vital 
forces that function constructively in individual adjustment and in 
building school morale and sympathetic community appreciation. 

This is not only an effective method of helping the new girl in 
adjusting herself to the new surroundings, but it also provides a 
valuable experience for the big sisters themselves. 

5. Experiences Useful in School and tn Work^^ An essential 
part of the program of guidance in the junior high school is con- 
cerned with getting acquainted with types of work that will be 
helpful in choice of courses and schools and in personal adjust- 
ment. The organization of the curriculum of the junior high 
school has been made \vith this in mind. In the seventh and 
eighth grades there is little choice, but the subjects offered are 
chosen with the idea of giving students an acquaintance with the 
major fields of human activities and, more specifically, with the 
specialized work offered in the later years of schoolwork. 
Hence, we have English, general mathematics, social studies, 
general science, practical arts, and, often, general language. The 
purpose of these is described in Chap. VII. They perform the 
function of tryout courses to enable the student to gage his own 
abilities and his own interests, and to introduce him to the ac- 
tivities and the major lines of studies and courses open to him, 
beginning with the ninth grade. In addition to these are the 
short unit tryout courses, which also are found helpful. 

The experiences of students in these courses are utilized in 
class discussions and in personal interviews with the counselor as 
a basis for the choice of courses in the ninth grade. These 
choices lead directly to differentiation of work in the senior high 
school. We thus have provided for provisional choice, at least, 
of courses and of schools after die period of the junior high 
schools. In personal counsel and in class discussions the home- 
room sponsor and the counselor have all the information avail- 
able from tests, examinations, school records, and outside studies 
that bear upon each individual. These guide the process of dis- 
cussion and of counseling so diat the needs of each individual 
may be met, as far as it is possible to do this. Choice of studies 
for the ninth grade is made m the eighth grade. 
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After the courses for the ninth grade are chosen and the work 
begun, each student has the opportunity to try himself out for 
a year or a part of a year. As seen in the Boston pamphlet this 
experience offers the basis for a further discussion of offerings of 
the senior high school and, if necessary, a reconsideration of the 
tentative choice made in the beginning of the ninth grade. 

During the ninth grade, definite choice of courses and curric- 
ulums for the tenth grade is made. The plan of visits by junior- 
high-school students to senior high schools is also very frequently 
employed in order to give them a better idea of what the senior 
high school is like. This helps in choice and also assists in ad- 
justment to the new school. 

6. Dangers of Forced Choices. At this point it may be well 
to call attention to a real danger apparent in some of our junior 
high schools. This is the danger of an overemphasis upon the 
necessity for early and definite planning on the part of all pupils. 
There is a readiness for life-goal planning just as there is readi- 
ness for reading. Teachers and counselors are sometimes over- 
anxious and stress too much the need for immediate formulation 
of both educational and vocational goals. The ground for this 
must be very carefully laidj interests must be broadened and new 
ones developed. Readiness for making such plans does not nec- 
essarily come to all pupils in the same grade or at the same time; 
it is a progressive process, a growth. The effect of stressing the 
need for making life goals and choosing lifework is often dis- 
astrous. It socnetinies prevents natural development^ stunts 
growth, interferes with the best choice, distorts personality, and 
produces maladjustments. We should continually remember 
that we are not directors, not producers of robots, however effec- 
tive they may be for war and for carrying out the plans of an 
overlord; we are guides and helpers in the development of men 
and women. 


V. Stay-in-school Campaigns 

Closely related to that part of guidance concerned with choice 
of school and adjustment to it is the effort directed toward keep- 
ing children in school, espedally after the compulsory-attend- 
ance age. Tliis has come to be called the "Stay-in-school Cam- 
paign.” It is directed toward children, parents, and employers 
and has for its purpose selling the idea of the value of further 
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schooling and the handicaps of the uneducated and untrained. 
It is also closely related to guidance in the choice of an occupa- 
tion. Since the general increase in the age for compulsory school 
attendance, the stricter enforcement of attendance laws, and the 
extension of child-labor laws, these campaigns are not so promi- 
nent as before. They are used, however, so frequently on the 
college level, even extending into the last two years of the sec- 
ondary school, that special treatment may not be out of place. 

This campaign sometimes takes the form of a definite, inten- 
sive drive for a limited period— in Education Week or at some 
lime when a special need develops. It is, at present, more fre- 
quently a steady, consistent program of propaganda directed 
through classwork and assemblies, through Parent-Teacher asso- 
ciations, through Rotary Clubs, and similar organizations. Its 
purpose is, in general, ( 1 ) to sell the idea of the value of educa- 
tion and the dangers of lack of education and (2) to emphasize 
the attractiveness of the school and the pleasure that students 
will get by attending. 

1, "Money Value of Education.** In the outlines of classwork 
given on pages 328 to 340, a prominent place was given to the 
values of education. These values are frequently emphasized 
by the use of charts, cartoons, posters, and illustrations of all 
kinds that are displayed on the bulletin boards and hung up 
conspicuously in different parts of the building. They are often 
displayed in business offices and public buildings in order to 
arouse the interest of parents and employers. Most of these 
charts are based upon material in “The Money Value of Educa- 
tion, and more recent publications of the same kind. A few 
samples of those most commonly used will be given in order to 
indicate their general character and to point out certain diffi- 
culties and dangers in their use. These are taken from “The 
Money Value of Education and from other charts used in dif- 
ferent cities. The first poster tells its own story of the relative 
wages received by those who remained in school until eighteen 
as compared with those who left at fourteen. 

The second poster shows the opportunity of the college-trained 
man and the extent to which college men rule the nation. 

Money Value of EducatioD, U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1917, No. 22, Washington, D.C., 1917. 
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Poster No. 1 

What Four Years in School Paid 
Wages of Two Groups of Brooklyn Citizens 



Age at Leaving School 


Fourteen 

Eighteen 

At fourteen 

$200 


At sixteen 

$250 


At eighteen 

$350 

$500 

At twenty 

$475 

$750 

At twenty-two 

$575 

$1,000 

At twenty-four 

$600 

$1,150 

At twenty-five 

$688 

$1,550 

Total salary 11 years 

$5,112.50 


Total salary 7 years 


$7,837.50 


It Pays to Continue Your Studies 


Poster No. 2 

Education and Statesmanship 

Less than 1 per cent of American Men are College Graduates yet 
this 1 per cent of College Graduates Furnishes 

50 per cent of our Presidents 

35 per cent of the Members in Congress 

47 per cent of Speakers of the House 

54 per cent of the Vice-Presidents 

62 per cent of the Secretaries of State 

52 per cent of the Secretaries of Treasury 

67 per cent of the Atlomeys-General 

69 per cent of the Justices of the Supreme Court 

50 per cent of the Men Composing the Constitutional Conventions 
were College Graduates. 

loa The Money Value of Education, US. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1917, No. 22. Washington, D.C., 1917. 
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The third poster attempts to show in dollars and cents what 
each day in school is worth. 

PosTEn No. 3 

High Sciioon-WE Pay $9.25 per Day “ 

If you ever hear of a boy or girl who wants to Quit school, when 
it is unnecessary; if you ever hear of parents who are thinking of 
putting their children to work, when it is unnecessary, just bring these 
figures to their attention; 

Every day spent in school pays the child $9.25. 

Here is the proof based on the wage scale of 1913: 

Uneducated laborers earn on the average $500 per year for 40 
years, a total of $20,000. 

High-school graduates earn on the average $1,000 per year for 40 
years, a total of $40,000. 

This education required 12 years of school of 180 days each, a 
total of 2,160 days in school. 

If 2,160 days at school add $20,000 to the income for life, then 
each day at school adds $9.25. 

The child that stays out of school to earn less than $9 a day is 
losing money, not making money. 

In the fourth poster we see again the handicap to the young 
man or woman who does not have at least a high-school educa- 
tion. 

Poster No. 4 
Your Opportunity 

Have you ever stopped to think how many opportunities are closed 

to you if you do not complete a high-school education? 

The world today wants men and women who are trained. 

The high school offers a training that is necessary for entrance into 

nearly all of the professions and skilled occupations. 

It is a most excellent preparation for the boy or girl who does not 

wish or cannot afford to go to college. 

If one does not graduate from high school he cannot go to college. 

He cannot go to a state normal school in most of the states. 

He cannot go to a first-class law school. 

He cannot go to a first-class medical school. 

He cannot go to a first-class dental school. 

“Ibid. 
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He cannot go to a first-class pharmacy school. 

He cannot go to a first-class engineering school. 

He cannot be admitted to a Naval School of Aviation. 

He cannot be admitted to an Army Aviation School. 

He cannot get a first-class position in a newspaper office. 

He cannot get a place in any business office with unlimited op- 
portunities for advancement. 

Get a high-school education- It is the foundation for success. 
Without it you will be seriously handicapped; with it you will be 
far better prepared to make your mark. You must learn if you wsh 
to earn. Rewards are paid for knowledge. The high school offers 
you an opportunity to get a fair start toward success. 

The last poster shows the tragic experience of a girl who left 
school in the first half of the ninth grade. 

Poster No. 5 
She Was a 9B Gikl 

She dropped out at 15 years I month 
And this is what she did 


Factory Work 

$11.56, 

6 weeks, 2 days—laid off 


Idle, 

4 weeks 

Clerical Work 

$11.00, 

6 weeks, 4 days— laid off 


Idle, 

2 weeks, 2 days 

General Office Work 

$10.00, 

3 weeks— not steady 


Idle, 

2 weeks 

Switchboard 

$10.00, 

1 week, 4 days— not 



steady 


Idle, 

2 weeks, 3 days 

Factory Work 

$12.00, 

(?) 


This is a record of six jobs in seven months. She got jobs that 
paid good wages, but she was not steady or capable enough to hold 
them. 

Time— 28 weeks, 3 days. Work 16 weeks, 6 days. Idle, 11 weeks, 
4 days. 

Average wage: $6.80 a week. At sixteen she was doing factory 
work again, another temporary job. The time she wasted at $6.80 
a week would have completed her first year high school, and helped 
her to gain steadiness and reliability. 
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Fig. 21. Money value of education. (Adapted irom Everett W. Lord.) 



Fig. 22. Rates of increases in various salary groups of recent Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology men. (Adapted from Anthony Annoble, irom the 
New York Times, Mar. 19, 1933.) 

Figure 21 is another poster used very frequently. This shows 
at ten-year periods the relative salaries of men with different edu- 
cation after graduation up to sixty. The differences seen are 
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very striking. Figure 22 shows another phase of the same situa- 
tion. Here the differences in salaries of graduates of the same 
institution are compared. It shows very clearly that the larger 
salaries at every age period are given to men of superior scholar- 
ship. 

2. Fallacies in Data. These posters, arranged in striking head- 
lines and accompanied with pictures of the handicapped boy 
or girl, are used very widely. Their use has been severely criti- 
cized on the ground that they are not true. The manifest im- 
plication to be d^a^vn from the way in which the material is 
presented and from the specific statement in the third poster is 
that those who graduate from high school will receive higher 
wages than those who do not, that a college education enables 
one to earn more money; that is, the cause of the greater earning 
power is the increased education received. There can be little 
doubt that college-trained men, as a group, are receiving higher 
salaries than those who are not college trained and that they 
are holding more important positions as a group. No one denies 
this. The point of dispute is whether they are getting higher 
salaries because they have a college education or whether it is 
merely because they were better men and would have received 
the higher salaries anyway, even if they had not had the college 
degree. There is no proof of either contention, but the presump- 
tion favors those who contend that the higher salary is due to 
superior ability: that is, high school and college act as agencies 
for the selection of the abler men and women; the less able drop 
out because diey cannot do the work. There can he no question 
that those who go to college are, as a group, higher in ability 
than those who do not. There are, of course, many who do not 
go to college who are as intelligent, as able as any who go to 
college, and among college students one finds a number who are 
very mediocre; but it has been amply demonstrated that the 
college group is superior. Consequently, if we could select 100 
young men of equal ability, send 50 of them to college and 50 
into occupations, we probably rvould find at the end of t^venty 
years not so much difference in income as that indicated by the 
figures; but we might. College training may make a difference 
and probably does, but as yet we do not know definitely. Used 
in tliis way the material is fallacious and may possibly be 
harmful. 
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3. Legitimate Use of Data. There is, however, another way 
in which some of the same material may be used without involv- 
ing this fallacy of selection. It is very apparent that there is a 
general increase in the amount of general education demanded 
for certain types of jobs. If a boy goes to a businessman today 
and applies for a job, one of the first questions asked is, “Are you 
a high-school graduate?” If he is not, explanations must be 
made. That is, the businessman is looking for his employees 
among high-school graduates. If the boy applying has not 
graduated, he must display some unusual ability or qualifica- 
tions in order to get the job. In other words, he is at a disad- 
vantage as compared with other boys who have the same, or even 
less, ability but who have completed high school. It follows, 
then, that if the boy wants to give himself a fair chance, he will 
graduate from high school, and so put himself among the group 
to which the businessman naturally goes for employees. It is the 
same with college education. For certain kinds of position, em- 
ployers, by common consent, go to the group of college gradu- 
ates for candidates. If you are not a college graduate, you must 
do something unusual to have as good a chance as they, even 
though you know you can do the work as well as they. A mature 
woman with several years of very successful experience in church 
and social work found her way to advancement blocked because 
she had never graduated from college. There was no question 
of her ability to do the work, but it was the unwritten require- 
ment that college graduation was necessary for the important 
positions. Accordingly, she very sensibly gave up her position 
and went to college, sitting in the same classes with young, im- 
mature girls, taking work that was far below her ability and 
totally unnecessary for her, in order that she might give herself 
a fair chance, that she might place herself in the select class of 
college graduates. She may have been better qualified for her 
work after she had received her college degree than she was 
before she went to college, but the difference was probably quite 
small. What did make the difference was that she had proved 
that she was of college graduate ability, that she had fulfilled the 
requirements placed for the job. 

From this point of view some of the tables and charts have real 
value. They show the difference in income, in position, and in 
opportunity between those who keep on in school and those who 
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do not. Such posters as 1 and 3 are definitely misleading and 
should not be used. Poster 2 and others like it can readily be 
used if we emphasize the slogans. “Make sure that you put 
yourself in the class to which employers go for the kind of job 
you want.” “Give yourself a fair chance in life.” Poster 4 
splendidly illustrates the handicap placed upon one who is not 
a high-school graduate if he has any ambition to do any of the 
things referred to or to go into the occupations for which this 
training is required. Poster 5 definitely pins its faith in the 
school as an agency that increases steadiness and reliability and 
increases efficiency. This is not so objectionable as posters 1 and 
3, for it does not compare those who stay in school with those 
who drop out and thus avoids the fallacy of selection. Schools 
should increase steadiness and reliability, but one may question 
whether such a result is inevitable. The message in this poster 
is clear, however, and cannot do harm. 

4. Results of Campaigns. Stay-in-school campaigns have re- 
sulted in the reduction of elimination and have helped to sell the 
idea of extended education. Their value has often been ques- 
tioned on the ground that everyone should not be in school, that 
it is best for some individuals and for society that they go to 
work rather than remain in school as schools are now organized. 
This is undeniably true and, until schools are greatly reorganized 
from the elementary school to the college to meet the needs of 
all types of students, the needs of many of those who now drop 
out will not be met. But it is also true that the quickest and 
surest way of securing reforms and readjustments to meet the 
needs of those who drop out is to have these students in the 
schools. If they are in school, we sliould take care of them; when 
they are not in school, we too often forget them. Efforts to keep 
children in school and school reorganization to meet their needs 
should go on together. 

Stay-in-school campaigns are helpful, then, because they ex- 
tend the good influence of the schools to many who would not 
otherwise obtain an education, because they place the young 
person in a more advantageous position for securing a position, 
and because they hasten desirable reforms in our schools. 
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METHODS OF EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

I. Specialization of Guidance 


After the junior high school, guidance in some of its aspects 
becomes more specialized. During the senior high school many 
will be leaving school, others will continue their education but 
will be scattered in many types of schools. Vocational interests 
will diverge more and more, and developing maturity will neces- 
sitate many diflFerent types of adjustment. This divergence and 
specialization demand more intensive and specialized guidance 
services. For this reaso n, we shall in the following discussion 
^consider th ese tour a spects ot guidance separately; (1) educa- 
tional ^idance^ (2) vocationai guidance, (a) guidance for indi- 
vidual development, and (4) guidance for leisure time . This is 
aone for convenience of discussion only. Guidance is a unified 
process, each aspect of it is dependent upon all other aspects. 
Wise choice of occupation is dependent upon previous schooling 
and opportunities for further schooling; it is influenced by per- 
sonal qualities, aptitudes, and characteristics. Some educational 
cho ices and adjustments are also dependent upon vocational 
choices and plans and upon personal characteristics;, others, how^ 
ever are quite independent ot vocationai^onsiderationsi They 
are all parts of one unified whole. However, in our usual school 
curriculum we do find it helpful for certain purposes to discuss 
geography, science, and history separately; for the same reason 
we find it helpful to discuss the different aspects of guidance 
separately. 

II. Meaning of Educational Guidance 
Educational guidance, insofar as it can be distinguished from 
other aspects of guidance, is concerned with the assistance given 
to pupils in their choices and adjustments with relation to schools^, 

hniTirnhim<;. cniir ses. and school liiCiJ 
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III, Atms and Purposes of Educational GuiDANCg — 
IN THE Hyrrw f>rHnQL 


The specific aims and purposes of educational guidance on the 
secondary-school level are as follows: 


1. To help the student secure information concerning the possibility 
and desirability of further schooling and to develop a method by. 
which he can determine the value of such further schooling for him- 
self. 

2. To enable him to find tfie purpose and function of each type 
of school that he might attend. 

3. To help him secure definite information regarding the offerings 
of the school that he is now attending and those that he might attend, 
of the colleges that he might wish to enter, and of the purpose of 
each course and curriculum. 

4. To give him an opportunity to try out various studies so that 
he may gain some insight into the school life and work that are ahead, 
in order that an intelligent choice may be made of school, college, 
course, and clubs or other activities. 

5. To enable him to find die requirements for entrance into these 
schools and colleges and the abilities that are necessary for success 
in them. 

0. To assist him to secure such information about his own ability 
to do the work of the schools ahead and about his own interests in 
such work as will assist him in the choice of school or course. 

7. To help him to adjust himself to the curriculum, the school, and 
the social life connected with it. \ 

IV. Readjustments Necessary 


No matter how efficiently the work of the lower school has 
been done, certain parts of the process of adjustment must be 
done by the school into which the student enters. This adjust- 
ment is made along the same general lines as that described for 
the junior high school. It is performed by class discussions, by 
the home room, by personal counsel, by home-room sponsor, by 
counselor, by “big sisters” or “big brothers,” and by principal. 
The school assembly is usually utilized to provide certain infor- 
mation of a general nature and to develop a feeling of school 
spirit. Talks are given by pupils, teachers, and the principal; 
chorus singing and school yells all contribute their part. Hand- 
books, similar to those used in colleges, are often employed, and 
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the school paper is a great help. Personal assistance is often 
necessary for individual students in cases of maladjustment of 
student to courses. Not infrequendy the student finds that the 
courses chosen for the tenth grade do not, after actual experi- 
ence, prove interesting or profitable. Changes in plans are some- 
times made imperative because of changed home conditions. 
Keadjustments must then be made. Lack of adjustment between 
students and teachers also needs attention. As in the junior high 
school, emotional disturbances accompanying adolescence are 
not uncommon and require great care and wisdom if they are 
not to result in serious maladjustment. All of these are taken 
care of in tlie same way as that already described in Chap. XVII, 
sometimes by the home-room sponsor, often by the counselor or 
dean, and sometimes by the principal. 

V. Guidance in the Selection of Fubther Education 
( ^The most important educational choice for which the senior 
.^Ki^Tschool is directly responsible is that regarding further edu- 
cation, especially in college, normal school, or some form of 
special school. This, of course, is often made in the junior high 
school but, even if it is made there and if it is unchanged, much 
remains to be done in the senior high school in making plans 
for achieving the goals set up.*^ 

All schools should have on "hand and assembled for use the 
information described in Chap. XHI. This information, com- 
bined with the facts about individuals obtained from school 
records, intelligence tests, personality ratings, and the other 
ways described in Chaps. V to X, forms the basis for the as- 
sistance to be given. Here is also where the parents must con- 
tinually be consulted. Students should themselves investigate 
different colleges and schools. Class or group discussions must 
be provided for in every grade of the senior high school. These 
may well be in the home room, or there may be special classes 
in charge of the counselor or a teacher assigned for die purpose. 
In some schools, the special work of guiding students in the 
choice of college or normal school is assigned, not to the regular 
counselor but to some teacher who makes a specialty of tins 
particular work. After the choice of the next school has been 
made, much remains to be done by way of securing definite 
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information regarding courses or majors, costs, living conditions, 

clothing, and general requirements. 

/(Most of the failures in college can be prevented by proper 
gmdance in the high school. Some failures are due to inability 
to do the work required; these students should be advised not 
to go to college at all. Some failures are because the student 
has selected the wrong college; others are due to lack of adjust- 
ment to college life. Most of these can be prevented by proper 
guidance.^ Too many schools take no responsibility for their 
graduates after they leave the school, apparently thinking that 
their responsibility ends at this point. Although the major re- 
sponsibility for the student must be assumed by the school to 
which he goes, the secondary school still has a definite function 
to perform. There is a growing tendency for the secondary 
school to follow its students at least through the first year of 
college and to ask and receive rather detailed descriptions of the 
progress of each of its graduates. This not only enables the 
secondary school to discover ways of improving the preparation 
of students for college but often gives it the opportunity of 
directly helping the student himself. We must again emphasize 
the continuity of the guidance process; there should be no sud- 
den break either in the process or in the responsibility for guid- 
ing the individual. The responsibility of the secondary school 
should continue in an ever-decreasing degree after the student 
leaves school, and the responsibility of the college should in- 
crease continually. 


V^Basis for Choice BETWEEN__EiTnTHF.R Education an d 
Employment 

What should be the basis for the decision regarding further 
education? Many are saying that too large a number of our 
young men and women are going to college and are urging that 
we take immediate steps to reduce this number. They point to 
the tremendous increase in enrollment during the past fifteen 
years and to the appalling figures of student mortality in the 
freshman year. We may question the validity of the argument 
as such, but we cannot blind ourselves to the fact. There are 
many who enter college only to tail and to be forced to leave 
before the end of the first year. These faUures are not all due 
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to lack of adjustment or of care on the part of the college. What- 
ever the cause may be, steps should be taken to prevent this 
tragic waste. This responsibility rests upon both the secondary 
school and the college. Part of the waste is due to wrong choice 
of college. 

first basis for choice should be ability to do college work. 
The important questions are not, "Are too many going to col- 
lege?” but, “Are those going to college who should go?” and "Are 
those who should not go to college guided into some other line 
of work?” In considering the question of the ability to do college 
work, we need to remember that colleges differ in their standards 
and also in the particular types of ability, both general and spe- 
cial, that are required for successful worl^ A student might fail 
at Princeton but succeed in some other college. This might be 
either because Princeton requires a higher ability for success (if 
it does) or because Princeton specializes in such a narrow range 
of abilities (if it does) that the particular student will fail even 
though he has certain very high special abilities in other lines. 
Colleges also differ in the care and treatment of their students. 

After years of careful study we have still no really reliable 
measures for predicting success in college. This is due partly to 
the variation in colleges, both in standards and in types, and 
partly to the complexity of what we call "college aptitude,” or 
ability to succeed in college. E>q»erimental research in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and throughout the country has found the 
highest correlation to be about 0.70 between certain factors 
and "success” in college as measured by absence of serious fail- 
ures. According to these studies the best criteria are (1) per- 
centile ranking in high school, (2) average of high-school marks, 
(3) ranking in scholastic aptitude tests. This correlation of 0.70 
is considered high as a general correlation and is fairly satisfac- 
tory for groups, but it is by no means sufficient when predicting 
the success or failure of individuals. Based on this experimental 
evidence the chances are that, using such criteria alone, a coun- 
selor would predict incorrectly in about half the cases. Other 
criteria are necessary in the guidance of students toward or away 
from college. It is impossible to state with definiteness just what 
these criteria are. 'Ibe qualities or characteristics most com- 
monly accepted are (1) interest in college work, (2) purpose, 
(3)persistency, (4) \WUmgness to study, (5) ability to get along 
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with people. Some recent studies, however, have seemed to 
indicate that many of these qualities are by no means monopo- 
lized by the “good college prospect,” and some are not definitely 
associated with success in college. Prediction of success in col- 
lege in terms of personality and adjustment are, as yet, quite 
unsatisfactory. One of our most progressive colleges has this to 
say about the problem of admission: 

The experience of those who have studied the records of students 
in Stephens College indicates that it is impossible to determine the 
wisdom of admitting a student solely on the basis of rank in the 
high-school class or high-school grades. Such information as rapport 
between members of a family, health status, adjustment to associates, 
personal aims and ideals are far more significant for predicting the 
probable success of the student.' 

We are warranted in saying that a student who ranks low in 
intelligence tests, who has low marks in high school, who shows 
no particular interest in study, and who manifests no high degree 
of persistence will almost surely fail in college work, There are 
many persons of this kind who are found attempting to get into 
college and some who actually do get in. 

Perhaps the best method of judging probable ability to do 
college work is to have before one the complete cumulative rec- 
ord of the student through a series of years. Tliis will, in most 
cases, settle the question in one way or another. In coming 
to a decision, the counselor should not be governed by any 
mechanical averages but should examine the entire record very 
carefully for evidence of fitness or lack of fitness for college 
work. 

The combination of characteristics, the entire pattern of abili- 
ties, is the important factor to be considered. We should not 
assume that all who rank high in "mental ability” will succeed 
in college. Lack of certain fundamental characteristics, such as 
interest, purposes, or persistency, may be the determining factor. 
Nor should we assume that all who rank low cannot succeed. 
There are too many cases where such students have succeeded 
in college to warrant snap judgments. Other qualities than those 
measured by tests are vastly important. Measures that are valid 

^Stephens College News Reporter, 2:1, October, 1942. 
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for groups are not for individuals. Great wisdom and deep 
humility are indispensable in counseling. 

Another thing that should be taken into consideration is 
whether the student has a real desire to go to college or not. If 
he dislikes the idea, if he has no interest in college, it is a 
question whether he should go. The problem here is sometimes 
that of awakening an interest. So often, young people go to 
college merely because they are forced to go by their parents; 
in many cases parents have no other reason for sending their 
children to college than that of the social prestige that is sup- 
posed to result from graduation from college. Sometimes wealthy 
parents send their children to college merely that they may have 
more or less pleasant employment until they are twenty-one or 
twenty-two and ready to assume responsibilities in business or 
ready for matrimony. These reasons may be good ones but are 
obviously not the most fundamental. 

One of the important points to be considered in this decision 
is the financial ability of the student and of his parents. College 
education is very expensive at present and will probably be more 
expensive in the future. Here, again, we should remember that 
there is great variation in the costs. State universities charge no 
tuition or at most a very low one; private colleges charge $400 
a year tuition alone, and some even more than this. When 
confronted with the lack of financial ability to attend a particular 
college, the decision might be to enter some other institution or 
to find ways in which the financial obligations may be met. This 
may be by way of scholarships, part-time jobs, or a loan. 

VII. Choice of the School or College 

A question that deserves far more consideration than is usually 
given to it relates to the particular college to be selected. Col- 
leges are not all alike in entrance requirements, cost, spirit, or 
opportunities offered. Proximity to the home of the student is 
often a controlling factor. Some students need a continuance 
of home influence; others need to gel away from home and learn 
to be independent. Some need a small college; others, a large 
university. 

Some colleges have developed around themselves an aura of 
respectability, a halo of superiority tliat is often mistaken for 
unusual merit. This is tlie result of long tradition, difficulty of 
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entrance, long waiting lists of candidates for f 

times definite propaganda. This has one advantage tn that rt 

does sometimes help in securing a position for the gJJ'duate. 

It should, however, not be mistaken for real merit. Institutions 
do differ in real effectiveness of instruction, and some insUtutions 
that have this aura really merit it, but others do not. Leaders 
in all walks of life are by no means confined to graduates of so- 
called “high-ranking” institutions. There are hundreds of good 
small colleges scattered about the country where a student may 
secure a really effective education. Indeed, some of the men 
and women who have received their graduate training in large 
universities of high reputation and are, therefore, claimed as their 
product have taken their undergraduate work in a good small 
college. It is often a blessing, rather than a tragedy, that a boy 
or girl finds himself unable to gain admission to a college that 
has a high reputation. Much depends upon what the student 
brings with him. 

Two of the most frequent reasons for the choice of a college 
are (1) that the father or the mother graduated from that par- 
ticular college and (2) that some friend, possibly the teacher or 
the counselor, did. This is emphasized by the propaganda or- 
ganized by nearly every college and spread broadcast by the 
alumni. “Harveton University wants the best. Alumni, be on 
the lookout for good strong men: scholars, athletes. Get hold of 
them; send them to Harveton.” This may be entirely legitimate 
but the result is that Mr. Brown, an alumnus of Harveton, prin- 
cipal of the Jonesboro High School, picks out the best students 
and the finest athletes and tries to influence them to go to 
Harveton. Now Harveton may be a good university, but it may 
not be the best place for these particular boys. Alumni are 
very likely to want to send the best candidates to their own uni- 
versity; "Let the others go to Podunk College.” The reasons 
given above are all too common, and none of them are valid. 
Colleges and universities do differ, in spirit, offerings, and suit- 
ability for certain types of young men and women. No choice 
of a college should be made for a student or by a student with- 
out a very careful study of the institution and of the student to 
determine the suitability of one for the other. The decision 
should be made on the basis of the needs of the student and the 
degree to which the institution meets these needs. When two 
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institutions are equally suitable and equally good, other reasons 
may enter, but in no other case. The question is altogether 
too vital; it means too much in the life of the individual young 
man or woman, to be decided upon any other basis than the 
needs of the individual. 

Information about college entrance requirements should be 
known by students and parents long enough in advance of 
graduation from high school that subjects necessary for entrance 
may be taken. The parents of a fine young man had planned 
for years to send him to Harveton University, but when he was 
a senior in high school they found he could not enter Harveton 
because he had only two years of Latin and four years was 
required. Such a situation is entirely inexcusable. Either the 
parents or the school were very much to blame; probably the 
blame rested on each, but mostly upon the school. 

VIII. Schools for Nurses 

In this discussion we have mentioned only colleges and uni- 
versities, but the same points apply with equal force to normal 
schools and special types of schools. Within the past few years 
schools for nurses have become increasingly prominent, and the 
importance of guidance in the choice of such a course of train- 
ing warrants some special consideration. The choice of a school 
for nurses is, of course, made only after a choice of occupation, 
but this is true also, in many cases, of choice of college, especially 
an engineering school or a school of business, or in the case of 
the premedical course. Through the efforts of their national 
organizations, schools for nurses have raised their standards and 
have come to some agreement regarding the admission of stu- 
dents. Studies have been made to determine the abilities and 
personal characteristics essential for success as a nurse, and 
much valuable information has been assembled that will help 
students in high school not only in considering nursing as a pro- 
fession but in choosing a particular school. This information 
should be assembled in every school and made available to every 
student who is thinking of entering any of the schools for nurses. 
Especially is it necessary to prepare the girl for the kind of work 
she ^vilI have to perform in the school with its rigorous standards, 
regimented program, and restricted social activities. Tlie diffi- 
culties of adjustment to the work of such a school are far greater 
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than in a college. Many maladjustments and failures result, not 
from lack of ability to do the work required, but from inability 
to adjust to the new conditions. Secondary schools must assume 
large responsibility for this preliminary adjustment. The school 
counselor should have at hand detailed information about the 
opportunities for training, the entrance requirements, and the 
general conditions in schools of nursing. Nurses, themselves, 
should be utilized not only for general talks but for personal 
conferences; moving pictures of nurses at work and visits to 
hospitals where student nurses are in training are important. 

IX. Methods op Educational Guidance 
The methods used in high school in the adjustment of the new 
pupil are not essentially different from those in the junior high 
school. Under the junior*senior-high-school plan, most of the 
choices of curriculums have already been made, but even in such 
cases changes are often necessary. This calls for careful con- 
sultation with parents and pupils, with full consideration of all 
data pertinent to the situation. Too often it is done hastily at 
the time of registration. 

Orientation to the school is provided for in many schools by 
plans similar to those described in Chap. XVII. The Erie Senior 
High School has an '‘Information, Pleasel” handbook for senior- 
high-school pupils similar to the ones for the Junior High School. 
This is studied in the tenUi-grade home rooms, and adjustments 
are facilitated by informal discussions and personal conferences. 
In some schools organized on the four-year-high-school plan the 
first month is given over largely to the orientation of the incom- 
ing pupil. Curriculums and .student clubs are chosen during 
this period, plans for the future are made, methods of study are 
discussed, and many personal adjustments are provided for. 
This preliminary orientation saves much time later on and pre- 
vents many cases of maladjustment. 

Questions related to the choice between occupational employ- 
ment immediately after graduation or further education call for 
constant attention throughout the secondary-school period. The 
general methods used to help pupils in this important decision 
are the same as those used in the junior high school: home-room 
programs, group discussions, and personal conferences. When 
further education is decided upon, the question becomes one of 
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the type of school to be chosen and, finally, the particular school 
to be selected. These questions are intimately tied up with 
choice of occupation in many cases and cannot be considered 
entirely apart from such aspects. However, it has been found 
desirable to organize some group meetings separately— those 
who are planning for further education in one group and those 
who plan to go into occupations immediately after graduation 
into another. As the pupils progress toward graduation and as 
specific choices are made, the groups \vill be formed of pupils 
who plan to go to art schools, commercial schools, schools of 
music, engineering schools, liberal arts colleges, or premedical 
courses. As choices of specific schools are made, it may be de- 
sirable to have separate meetings for those who plan to go to 
Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, Oberlin, etc. 
Much individual counseling will always be necessary to provide 
for differences in choice, in abilities and characteristics, and in 
questions involving financial aid and home adjustments. 

Colleges willingly cooperate with the secondary school in 
many ways. They send literature describing the offerings, 
facilities, requirements, and financial aid; they send represen- 
tatives to schools on request; they invite seniors to the campus 
for various athletic events and for conferences lasting from one 
day to a week, such as those described in Chap. XXI. They 
participate in the activities of "college night” as organized in 
many schools and often offer their services in a testing program 
that helps to determine those who are most likely to succeed in 
different types of institutions. 

Some high schools place special emphasis upon college-bound 
students to understand conditions that \vill be faced on entrance 
to college and give them assistance in such matters as budgeting 
their time, methods of study in college, the use of the library, 
note taking, examinations, dormitory life and personal relations 
%vith other students, home adjustments, management of finances, 
and many others that may seem trivial but often become very 
important in the college life of the student. This help is given 
in group conferences, in individual counseling, and in judicious 
selection of reading materiaL The increasing cooperation be- 
tween college and secondary school in connection with the first 
year of college life has proved to be very helpful and will prob- 
ably be greatly extended in the future. 
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METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

(CURRICULUM, TRYOUT, AND EXPLORATION) 

I. General Aspects of Vocational Guidance 
By the nature of the case, many of the major problems of vo- 
cational guidance are located in the junior high school. This 
is true because the majority of pupils who leave school do so 
before reaching the tenth grade and because curricular choices 
involving broad selection of occupations must often be made at 
the beginning of the ninth grade or during the ninth grade. 
On this account and because many schools are still organized 
on the 8-^ plan, this discussion will include methods of voca- 
tional guidance in both the junior and the senior high school. 

1. Unity of Guidance. Vocational guidance has been defined 
as the assistance that is gi ven in connection with "choosing, pre- 
entgr i lt g_ npon,_and-.making progress in an occupa- 
Jion. It would be well to stress again the point already made 
many times, that it is impossible to separate sharply the voca- 
tional aspects of guidance from the educational, moral, and 
cu tura aspects. In choosing a school or a course, the future 
occupation often bears a large part, but not always. Occupa^ 
jona c oices de pend frequently upon educational background , 
an t ey are otten concerned with health, social, and cultural 
PTODiems . The counselor cannot, and should not, try to keep 
ttie various aspects of guidance entirely distinct. This would 
e wor ng directly contrary to that unity of character and 
personahty that is essential. In spite of this unity and the im- 
possibility and undesirability of separating vocational guidance 
trom other kinds or aspects of guidance, it is helpful to consider 
certain parts of vocational guidance separately from other forms, 
sometimes the vocational aspect stands out so clearly that it 
ommates everything else— civic, moral, cultural aspects shrink 
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into comparative insignificance. Often, choice of occupation 
and getting a job are absolutely necessary and prerequisite to 
everything else— good citizenship, culture, and even good char- 
acter itself. Recognizing the impossibility of complete separa- 
tion, we shall attempt to stress the methods diat are commonly 
used primarily to assist in choice of occupation, in getting a job, 
and in becoming adjusted to the job. 

2. Specific Aims of Vocational Guidance . The specific aims 
of vocational guidance may be stated as follows: 

^ 1. To assist the student to acquire sutdi knowledge of the charac- 
teristics and functions, the dudes and rewards of the group of occu- 
pations within which his choice wiU probably lie as he may need 
for intelligent choice, 

2. To enable him to find what general and specific abilities, skills, 
etc., are required for the group of occupations under consideration 
and what are the qualifications of age, preparation, sex, etc., for 
entering them. 

3. To give opportunity for experiences in school (tryout courses) 
and out of school (after-school and vacation jobs) that will give such 
information about conditions of work as will assist the individual 
to discover his mvn abilities and help in the dervelopment of wider 
interests. 

4. To help the individual develop the point of view that all 
honest labor is wordiy and ttiat the most important bases for choice 
of an occupation are (a) the peculiar service that the individual can 
render to society, (h) personal satisfaction in the occupation, and 
(c) aptitude for the work required, 

5. To assist the individual to acquire a technique of analysis of 
occupational information and to develop the habit of analyzing such 
information before making a final choice. 

6. To assist him to secure sudi information about himself, his 
abilities, general and specific, his interests, and his powers as he 
may need for wise choice. 

7. To assist economically handicapped children who are above 
&e compulsory attendance age to secure, dirough public or private 
funds, scholarships or other financial assistance so that they may have 
opportunities for further education in accordance wth their vocational 
plans. 

8. To assist the student to secure a knowledge of the facilities 
offered by various educational institutions for vocational training and 
the requirements for admission to them, the length of training offered, 
and the cost of attendance. 
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9. To help the worker to adjust himself to the occupation in 
which he is engaged; to assist him to understand his relationships 
to workers in his own and related occupations and to society as a 
whole. 

10. To enable the student to secure reliable information about the 


danger of alluring short cuts to fortune through short training courses 
and selling propositions, and of such unscientific methods as phre- 
nology, physiognomy, astrology, numerology, or graphology, and to 
compare these methods with that of securing really trustworthy in- 


formation and frank discussion with expertsIN 

II. CtniRICULUM AND VOCATIONM. GUIDANCE 


As in the elementary school, the curriculum of the secondary 
school may help or hinder the guidance work of the school. If 
guidance is a continuous process and if the entire life of the 
school is vitally concerned in the function of guidance, the cur- 
riculum should be so organized as to share in the responsibility. 
Although curriculums of secondary schools show that modifica- 
tion of offerings is proverbially slow, there are many evidences 
of the recognition of the need for the introduction of material on 
occupations. The core curriculum, described in Chap. XVI, is a 
definite attempt to relate the school curriculum to life activities; 
occupational material is used increasingly in the general subjects 
offered, and courses in occupations or vocational civics are fre- 
quently offered. Home-room programs usually are planned to 
provide for organized group guidance discussions on occupa- 
tional problems. Some of these curricular activities will be 
discussed here. 


1. Utilization of General Materials. Again let us emphasize 
the point already stated, that our problem is not so much to 
introduce new material primarily for the purpose of guidance as 
to utilize the entire work of the school organized for general 
educational purposes and, when possible, to use the occupational 
approach to vitalize and motivate and make more efficient all 
schoolwork. When we approach it from this point of view, we 
ure at once confronted with an almost bewildering richness of 
material. The general subjects, even as usually taught, are full 
of valuable materials for guidance purposes; the opportunities 
they offer are almost unlimited for new material and new 
methods that would vitalize them and considerably enlarge their 
usefulness. Some of the ways in which these subjects are now 
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being modified and used for vocational guidance purposes will 
be described. 

There are abundant opportunities in geography, history, 
physics, chemistry, and biology for further desirable emphasis 
upon industry, agriculture, and other occupations. It is diffi- 
cult to teach any of these subjects without definite reference 
to the occupational side, but when the instructor understands 
the guidance value of his subject he will find hitherto unexplored 
opportunities to enrich and vitalize the materials of his sub- 
ject General science can hardly be taught effectively without 
stressing certain phases of occupational life and occupational 
problems. Civics and economic courses often lay their founda- 
tion in occupational situations. Probably the general subject 
that has the greatest possibilities for guidance is English, both 
English literature and English composition. 

A very suggestive and helpful metliod for the use of various 
school subjects in vocational guidance has been worked out in 
Henrico County, Virginia, under the leadership of Bessie M. 
Mottley, Director of Guidance there; 

Henrico County school officials and teachers have recognized the 
need for better teaching in order that the child may be better pre- 
pared to fill his place ia a progressive society. They believe that 
guidance should permeate and motivate, to some extent, the entire 
curriculum; therefore, interested county high-school teachers were 
organized into committees to study and to work out plans of correlat- 
ing guidance with the subjects already included in the high-school 
program of studies. The term guidance is used here in its broadest 
sense, including educational, vocational, moral, civic, and social guid- 
ance.* 

Such bulletins have been compiled in commercial subjects, 
English, French, history, social studies, home economics, Latin, 
mathematics, and science. Each bulletin begins with a state- 
ment of the objectives of such a correlation of the subject with 
guidance. This is followed by detailed suggestions to teachers 
of ways in which tlie subject may be useful for guidance pur- 
poses, lists of topics arc given wtli references, and stimulating 
questions arc suggested. These booklets show lire possibilities 

* FotcNVord of the bulletins on \'arlous scltool subiccU. In mimeograpbctl 
form only. 
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for such correlation and open up alluring possibilities in every 

school subject. 

2, Material in Supplementary Reading Lists. The lists of 
books for supplementary or outside reading should and often 
do contain books that deal with various phases of occupations. 
These books should, of course, be chosen for their literary value 
as well as for their contribution to the study of occupations. 
They may stress qualities and characteristics necessary for suc- 
cess in occupations, or they may give definite information about 
occupations. The following list is a sample of a few books of 
this kind: 

Atkinson, Eleanor: “Johnny Appleseed,” Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., New 
Yorlc. Story o£ a man who planted many apple orchards in the Ohio 
Valley after the Revolution. 

Ferrer, Edna: “Roast Beef Medium," Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., New York. 
Story of the business adventures of Emma McChestney, the traveling 
saleswoman, who successfully competes with men. 

Beach, Rex; “The Iron Trail,” A. L. Butt Company. Describes the build- 
ing of a railroad to the copper regions of Alaska. It is very good to 
Illustrate the work of civil engineering. 

Rolt-Wheeler, B.: “Boy with the U.S. Foresters,” Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. Describes U.S. Forestry Service. The story is subordinated to 
the descriptions. 

Bassett, Sara Ware: ‘The Story of Iron and Steel,” Penn Publishing 
Company. Depicts life in the steel mills and gives a fair idea of sev- 
eral of the steel trades. Story barely sufficient to cany descriptions. 

Eaton, W. P.s “Peanut, Cub Reporter,” W. A. Wilde Company. A fair 
picture of the difficulties in the way of one who enters the field of 
newspaper work. Popular with boys. 

Peattie, Mrs. Ella: “Lotta Embury's Career,” Houghton Miffiin Com- 
pany. Story of a girl who went to Chicago to study music. Shows the 
difficulties in the way of one who would really succeed as a vocalist. 

Martin, George Madden: “Emmy Lou,” Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc. Story of a little girl’s experiences in school and how she mis- 
understood things. Shows how teachers fail to make children under- 
stand. 

Wray, Angelina W.: “Jean Mitchell’s School,” Public School Publishing 
Company. Story of a slender young woman in gray linen who pos- 
sesses to a marked degree the elements of a good teacher. For persons 
thinking of taking up teaching. 

A very helpful list of books that could be used in this way is 

given in ‘Vocations in Fiction, An Annotated Bibliography,” by 

Mary R. Lingenfelter and Marie A. Hanson, published by the 
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American Library Association, Chicago, 1932. This contains a 
list of 349 books and is carefully annotated. 

3. English Composition. An excellent example of the use of 
English composition for assistance in vocational guidance is 
the plan used in the Pittsburgh high schools. In the required 
work in English composition for the junior high school are in- 
cluded various general topics relating to occupations and occu- 
pational choices. The outline of the work will be given as an 
illustration of what may be done. 

English Composition * 

Vocational Guidance Topics 

7-B A. Aim: To learn the pupil’s interests and environment in order 
to stimulate his ambition. 

B. Content: Suggested topics: 

Things I Have Made. 

The Shows We Have Given. 

How I Help at Home. 

7- A A, Aim: To stimulate ambition. 

B. Content: Topics along industrial, commercial, and professional 
lines: Lives of inventors, industrial leaders, professional 
men such as Edison, Wcstinghouse, Langley, Brashear, 
Watt, Ford, Schwab, etc. 

a. How has his life contributed to progress and better- 
ment of the world? 

b. Has his life made him happy? Why? 

c. What do you like about his life? 

8- B A. Aim: To awaken a realization of individual characteristics 

and of possibilities for future development. 

B. Content: Topics to awaken realization of self. 

Suggested topics: 

My Ideal Man (or Woman). 

My Hobby. 

\Vhy I Have Chosen My Course. 

8-A A. Aim: To turn student’s thoughts to the opportunities for 
choice of lifework. 

B. Content: Suggested topics; 

The Equipment Necessary for Success. 

My Physical and Menial Equipment for My Chosen Vo- 
cation. 

* PnTsnuncii Puduc Scjtools, Pittsbaigh; Board of Public Education, 
Vocotlonal Guidance BuUciin, 1922, pp. 54, 55. 
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9-B A. Aim: To develop idea of social service. 

B. Content: Suggested topics: 

What Can I Do to Improve Condition of Our Street to 
Make It More Attractive? 

Does Courtesy Pay at Home? In Business? In School? 
In Social Life? In the Street? 

What Special Opportunities for Service to My Community 
Does My Chosen Lifework Give Me? 

How Can I Be a Successful Student? 

9-A A. Aim; To appreciate the personal value of continued education. 

B. Content: Suggested topics: 

What Work Is Open to Me at the End of My Junior-high- 
school Course? Contrast with Enlarged Opportunities 
of Graduate of Senior High School. 

Importance of High-school Education. 

Arguments for Continuing High-school Course. 

Conduct toward Clerks— Hired Help. 

Some Good Moral Principles. 

Character in Vocation. 

Other topics are also suggested for the senior high school. 

Davis * organized work of a similar nature in the Central High 
School at Grand Rapids, Mich. He believes strongly in the life- 
career motive as a vitalizing factor in all schoolwork. Whether 
or not we can agree with him in his extreme emphasis upon this 
motive, we must admit that the life-career motive should be more 
frequently used by teachers of English composition to provide 
topics of vital interest to pupils and to motivate investigations 
into occupational problems. 

4. Industrial Arts. Industrial arts, including home economics 
and various kinds of shopwork, give definite training in work 
very closely related to certain types of occupation and thus 
provide very valuable data for guidance purposes. Although 
no school can or should exactly duplicate conditions in trade 
and industry, yet the similarities in operations and in skills 
are sufficient to give the student decided assistance in occupa- 
tional choices. Further contributions of these subjects to guid- 
ance will be discussed under Exploratory and Tryout Courses. 

5. Course in Occupations. The need for a definite study of 
occupations has resulted in the general introduction into our 

* Davis, Jesse B., “Vocational and Moral Guidance,” pp. 238-297, Ginn 
& Company, Boston, 1914. 
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junior high schools of the vocational civics course. This is vari- 
ously placed. Often, it is the first semester of the ninth grade. 
The course outlined in the Boston school * is spread over grades 
7, 8, and 9. There is no uniformity regarding its place in the 
junior high school. The plan used in Boston has much to com- 
mend it. Elimination of pupils occurs throughout the junior 
high school, and such a plan is better adapted to the needs of 
all pupils who drop out than if it were placed in any one of the 
grades. Grade 7 is a bit too early, grade 9 is too late, and grade 
8 is a mere compromise. One of the chief obstacles in the way 
of the usefulness of the course in vocational civics is that it too 
often is made elective. The exigencies of college entrance re- 
quirements have often operated to restrict this to those who 
expect to talce up commercial, agricultural, or industrial occupa- 
tions. It is a course that is equally valuable for everyone and 
should be placed and so administered that everyone would be 
obliged to take it This is a further argument for spreading it 
over the three years. 

The purpose of this course and the materials used have both 
undergone considerable change \vithm the past few years. This 
is due to the uniting of two forces or movements, each of which 
outlined work for the junior high school. One of these was the 
vocational or vocational guidance movement that stressed the 
necessity for giving definite information regarding occupations 
to pupils preparatory to the choice of occupations. The other 
was the community civics movement that stressed the impor- 
tance of developing an understanding of important institutions 
through which society functions. The strictly vocational point 
of view resulted in courses with such titles as Occupations, 
Vocations, and Life Career Classes; these stressed the more or 
less detailed study of occupations. di ssnissinns nsnnlly^ 

centered around the following topics; 

1. Importance of the occupation. 

2. Work done. 

3. Income. 

4. Preparation required. 

5. Advantages and disadvantages. 

6. General qualifications. 

♦ Boston Puduc Scjiools, Guidance— Educational and V'ocational, A 
Tentative Plan for Group Co«i«cling in tJie Intermediate Scliooli, Board 
of Supcrirxtcndcnts' Circular 2, pp. 6-9, J92S-1029. 
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The study of each occupation followed the same outline; after 
one or two had been studied in this way, the work became quite 
uninteresting and tiresome, both to pupils and to teachers. It is 
difficult to arouse interest in a mass of details, especially among 
students who have no immediate intention of entering the 
occupation studied. To be sure, whenever a boy or girl is think- 
ing seriously of entering such an occupation, such details are of 
absorbing interest, but it is doubtful whether this is the best 
method of approach to a general class study. 

The community civics movements stressed institutions, espe- 
cially those most intimately affecting the home and the school. 
It dealt with occupations but only in their social and civic 
aspects. Miss Clark has called attention to the need for uniting 
diese two movements. She would take as the starting point the 
institutions rather than the occupations. She says: * 

When the course is conceived of from the angle of the work-world 
or economic world, the discussion centers around the many func- 
tioning institutions in the same manner as the newer political civics 
handles its material. The bank, cooperative store, or factory, for 
example, may be treated as institutions functioning in the economic 
order. And the workers, who actually carry on and cause the in- 
stitutions to work, can be made the center of approach. From this 
point there is an easy transiliori to the facts about the worker. How 
did he get there? What training did he need? What attitudes must 
he have to further the undertaking? All pupils should study these 
institutions, but all do not need to study the details about every 
worker. 

This does not meet the needs of those who are going to work at 
once, but such pupils need the personal help of the counselor 
in any case, and such detailed investigation and discussion of 
occupations may be taken up with the counselor either indi- 
vidually or in small groups. For the pupil who will not leave 
school soon, as Miss Clark suggests: 

• . . the specific facts would fade by the time he has need for them 
and, should he remember them, they would perhaps be out of date 
anyhow.® 

® Clark, Florence E., The Use of Occupational Studies in the Class- 
room and in the Personal Interview, The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
7:294-301, April, 1929. 

* Ihid., p. 297. 
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Whether Miss Clark’s views are correct or not, and they seem 
very reasonable, we must admit that we have not yet developed 
a satisfactory method of giving occupational information to 
students. Research studies regarding the amount of occupa- 
tional information actually retained by pupils as a result of such 
courses do not as yet warrant the conclusion that they are much 
more valuable for this purpose than informal methods. Inade- 
quate as are our present studies of occupations, they are some 
distance in advance of our ability to use the facts effectively. 
One of the greatest needs today is the devising of ways by which 
the occupational information we already have may be used to 
advantage by the teacher and counselor. Dr. Cleo Murtland 
stated this well in her introduction to the program on Occupa- 
tional Studies: ^ 

As the list of studies mounts, attention has been directed to two 
distinct needs if studies are to be used: one, that occupational in- 
formation must be presented to meet the needs of pupils of differing 
levels; the other, that teachers, counselors, and others who share 
the work of guidance and counseling need help in using occupational 
information effectively. 

May Rogers Lane wisely contends that occupational studies 
should gather facts for the entire occupation, that occupational 
content should be a unit, that these should be in the form of 
monographs. The application of these facts to school problems, 
she says, is an entirely different matter. This calls for teachers* 
manuals and suggested outlines of application for teachers and 
pupils.® Miss Lane has witten such a manual, which will 
prove to be very helpful.® 

On the whole, the tendency is a wise one; it leaves the definite, 
detailed study of occupations to group or individual counseling 
and takes up only the larger social and economic questions in 
the class in vocational civics. A discussion of the larger occupa- 
tional problems is useful for everyone; the detailed consideration 
of specific occupations may well await readiness of the individual 

’ Reported in The Vocational Guidance Atogozinc, 7:217, February, 1929. 

8 Lake, May Rogers, Occupational Studies of 1927 and 1928, The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, 7:312-313, April, 1929. ^ 

»Lane, May RocEns, “Manual to Accompany VocaU’ons in Industry,” 
International Te.xtbook Company, Scranton, Pa., 1929. 
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for occupational choice and this is an individual not a group 
matter. 

A very good method for giving definite occupational informa- 
tion is to provide for it in the various classes most closely related 
to the occupation. For example, in the class in advertising, 
discuss the various things the advertiser does; in the course in 
secretarial work describe what different kinds of secretarial work 
there are; and in bookkeeping, business law, and office practice 
a similar thing may be done. 

A plan that has been found especially helpful might be called 
“the workshop for occupational choice,” or “a vocational infor- 
mation workshop.” This consists of a room in the school 
set apart for the study and discussion of problems related to 
occupations and occupational choice. Here suitable reference 
material, bulletins, posters, pictures, charts, etc., are gathered 
together and catalogued on cards. Whenever a problem involv- 
ing occupations arises in any class, pupils are referred to this 
workroom; when a problem of vocational choice comes up in 
counseling intervie%vs or when a pupil feels the need of help in 
securing information about occupations, this is the place to 
go for help. Here students and teacher or counselor, or students 
alone, or parents, teacher, and pupils, may come to study and 
discuss occupational problems. Such a workshop could be pro- 
vided by almost any school.*® 

A plan very similar to this is now in operation in the library 
of the Batavia High School. It is used especially for Occupations 
Week, but it could be a regular part of the program for the year. 

6. Investigations hy Students. Whether the definite study of 
occupations is taken up in the class as a whole or whether it is 
considered only in group counseling, there are certain helps that 
are generally used. One of these is investigations by individual 
members of the class. These may take the form of interviewing 
employers regarding the needs and qualifications of the worker, 
studying the wages of employees or the methods of organization 
of workers, the importance of the occupation, the general sur- 
roundings of the job, or any other phase of occupational study. 
We should distinguish carefully between this type of investiga- 
tion by the students and the investigation of occupations by 

^0 Babcock, Chester D., A Vocational Information Workshop in High 
School, Occupations, 182-183, December, 1941. 
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experts described in Chap. XIV. The distinction there made will 
bear repeating briefly. The investigation by experts is for the 
purpose of finding facts about occupations. These facts are to 
be collected and organized in such a way that counselors can 
use them in the guidance of students. The object is to obtain 
reliable facts. The purpose of the investigations by students 
is not primarily to discover new facts, although this may some- 
times result, but to develop certain attitudes and habits and 
to secure certain experiences that will help them in their occupa- 
tional choices. In other words, it is merely a teaching device. 
The counselor or teacher must know the facts, at least in the 
large, before allowing the students to investigate. If he does 
not know the facts, he cannot check the investigations, he cannot 
know whether the things the student finds are facts. We need 
both forms of investigation, but no good can come of confusing 
the purposes of one with the purposes of the other. The investi- 
gation by students is like that done in history classes when 
topics are assigned to students for investigation. No new facts 
of history are discovered, but the investigation is a very helpful 
device for the purposes of instruction. 

7. Visits to Factories and Shops. Another device often used 
is that of visiting various industrial and commercial establish- 
ments. When well organized, this has proved to be very help- 
ful. The best results are obtained by careful cooperation with 
the heads of these establishments. In this way the teacher may 
find what parts of the shop can be visited, what can be seen, 
and when the visits may be made. The teacher can give the 
superintendent or foreman a clear idea of what is wanted and, 
sometimes, even an outline of what would be helpful by way of 
explanation. Definite preparation of the class should precede 
the visit in order that they may know what to look for and 
that tlrey may have a sufficient understanding of the operations 
to enable them to ask intelligent questions. After the visit, the 
results should be discussed in dass conferences and certain im- 
portant truths brought out clearly. Sometimes tlie conditions 
are such that the class as a whole cannot visit the shop but must 
be divided up into small sections. 

The chief difficulties with tliis method are 

1. That the time and expense inv'olved in visits of whole classes 
are often so great as to make it impossible in all but a few cases. 
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2. There are usually only a £e\v establishments that will cooperate 
tvilh the schools in such visits. In some, the processes are secret, 
and in other the conditions of the shop are such as to make visits 
impracticahle. 

3. The dirt, noise, and confusion are so great as to be decidedly 
distnrbing elements, often obscuring entirely the operations them- 
selves and creating a lasting dislike in the students for the occu- 
pation. 

8. Use of Motion Fictures and the Radio. Many of these ob- 
jections are avoided by the use of motion pictures. The advan- 
tages of this device are: (1) they can be used at any time the 
class needs them and used over and over if necessary; (2) the 
time and expense are greatly reduced, for the occupation is 
brought to the class; (3) the pictures may be slowed up so as 
to show the actual operation; (4) the elements of dirt and noise, 
as well as of danger, are removed. There are also some dis- 
advantages, such as (1) inability to appreciate all the conditions 
of the occupation due to removal of noise and dirt, (2) inability 
to secure enough films to show the necessary occupations, (3) 
the more or less dramatic emphasis. Heads of industrial estab- 
lishments are chiefly interested in advertising their products, not 
in the showing off of their workers; accordingly, although it is 
comparatively easy to secure films showing industrial products 
and machinery, it is quite difficult to secure films showing work- 
ers at work. There are many films showing products but rela- 
tively few showing procejjses and still fewer showing what the 
workers really do and how they do it. There is at present, how- 
ever, an ample supply of excellent films for all practical purposes. 
These can often be obtained for the mere cost of transportation, 
The variety and quality of both silent and sound films now 
available for school purposes are so great that nearly every school 
can make use of them. The best source of suggestions for the 
selection of films and for their use is the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service of the U.S. Office of Education. 

The radio is also very useful as an aid in securing information 
on occupations and in stimulating discussions. Helpful scripts 
are being produced in increasing numbers that are especially 
designed as aids to classes on occupations and to other methods 
used in vocational guidance. Slides and pictures are also very 
helpful although they lack the reality of the motion picture. 
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9. Talks by Businessmen. Another device sometimes em- 
ployed is to bring men and women prominent in different kinds 
of vocations to the school for talks on interesting and important 
phases of their occupation. The presence of such persons in the 
school helps to focus attention upon the occupation. Sometimes 
such talks are very helpful, but it is difficult to secure just the 
right type of man or woman. Often, the efficient employer or 
superintendent is not a good speaker; sometimes such men take 
the opportunity to deliver an address, preach a sermon, or do 
something other than tell about their occupation. It is usually 
best to let the speaker know in advance just what you wish him 
to do and furnish him with an outline of the points that should 
be emphasized. The class should be prepared in advance for 
the talk, and the points raised by the speaker should be discussed 
later in order to make the most out of the occasion. 

The difficulties of using outside speakers are considerably 
reduced if the groups are small and composed only of those 
interested in the occupation. In Minneapolis, Miss Wright re- 
ports a very successful plan of this kind worked out in coopera- 
tion with the Kiwanis Club.*' After finding the vocational 
interests of members of the senior class, they are grouped ac- 
cording to these interests and a request for speakers is sent to 
the vocational guidance committee of the Kiwanis Club. The 
speakers are very carefully selected and conferences are ar- 
ranged. Before the conferences, the students are especially 
prepared by talks and readings. Since the conferences vary in 
size from eight to forty-five students, the talks are very informal 
and opportunity is given for questions. The speakers are usually 
coached, more or less, by the counselor regarding the points in 
which tlie students are most interested. The plan seems to 
work very well and has much to commend it. 

10. Use of Biographies. The use of biographies has often been 
advocated, and m.'iny biographies contain rich material for con- 
ference and for individual investigation. Kitson*" suggests a 
method of making such studies more effective. It is concerned 

WiucitT, BAnoAHA H., A Method of Using tho Group Conference as a 
Guidance Dc\-icc, The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 7;2G-33, October, 
1928. 

**KrrsoN*, IlAnnv D., Guidance a Major Problem of Secondary Schools, 
UnlccTsili/ of rcnnsylcanla BuUcUn, 23(C8);391, Sixteenth Annual School- 
men’s Week Proceedings, University of Pcnns>-h’anla, Philadelphia. 
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mainly with the steps the man or the woman took in arriving 
at the position he finally occupied in his vocation. 

The Use of Biographies 

Biography is a highly dramatic source of such information. Dur- 
ing the past year I have been developing a method of using biog- 
raphy as an instrument of vocational guidance. I have prepared 
an outline which the pupil can follow, and after he has studied the 
lives of a few workers in an occupational field, he will have a pretty 
clear idea of the work he might do in that field and how he may 
prepare for it. The outline consists of a series of questions which 
the pupil answers by studying the biography. I shall illustrate with 
a presentation of the work of the journalist based on a study of the 
life of S. S. McClure: 


Outline for the Study of a Biography 
Study of the Journalist, S. S. McClure, as recorded in “My Autobiog- 
A. Stokes Company, Philadelphia, 

(p^l50^°* decide to enter this occupation? Twenty-five 

\Vhat was the most influential factor leading to this decision? He 
was offered a job In this field (p. ISO). 

What other occupations did he seriously consider? None. 

In what other occupations did he engage before entering his final 

Totff o^mf)"'"' fPP- 

(p^lSO)^^ onter his permanent occupation? Twenty-five 

field? Editor of house organ (p. 

How did he get his job? Ashed for it (p. 147), 

TTn^'^ ^uch rnoney did he make per month in this job? Not stated. 
llow long did he remain at it? Six months (p. 161). 

,T ""P *•''= Business for himself 

Jdtcale) at the age of twenty-seven (pp, 166f.). 

the money did he make here? Nothing the first year; about 

e sixth year the business netted approximately $4,000. 

Make a vocational ladder showing: Age Earnings 

o. Number of rungs on the ladder. Magazine osvner 3S 

. Earnings at each step. Syndicate owner 27 

“pS* >“"® aP=nl at each Editor house organ 25 

d. Age on attainment of each step. 
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Social and Economic History 

What was the nationality of his parents? Irish (p. 1). 

Were they poor, rich, or in comfortable circumstances? Poor. 

Occupation of father? Carpenter. 

At what age did he (the subject of this biography) begin to sup- 
port himself? Eleven. 

At what age was he married? Twenty-six (p. 26). 

Did his wife give any spedal assistance? Care of office and assist- 
ant editor (p. 175). 

How many children? Four (p. 121). 

At what age did he die? Still living. 

Educational History 

How many years did he spend in general education? Twenty-one, 
with intermittent recesses taken in order to obtain funds. 

How old was he when he completed his general education? 
Twenty-five. 

What was his favorite subject in school? In elementary, arithmetic 
and history (p. 17), in college, Greek and mathematics (p. 68). 

At what age did he begin his technical education? There was no 
school of journalism at that time. 

How far from home did he go for his advanced education? 200 
miles. 

What was his customary academic standing in 

a. General education? Third in college class. 

b. Technical education? 

Did he earn his o%vn ^vay through college? Yes, entirely. 

Did he go in debt for his education? No. 

This plan opens up many delightful and interesting possibili- 
ties. It is comparatively simple and there is abundant material 
in nearly every library. Of course, it is necessary to be careful 
in the interpretation of such material. The steps taken by a 
Lincoln in riie course of his life cannot apply equally well to 
young men in this century; social, economic, and industrial 
conditions change, and the preparation considered essential in 
1860 has been largely superseded. However, used with care, tlie 
biographical material is very suggestive and helpful. 

11. Pamphlets. For tlie classroom teacher and the counselor, 
the most useful source of information regarding occupations is 
the series of occupational abstracts or guidance leaflets on occu- 
pations now published by governmental and private agencies. 
These utilize the infonnation gathered by experts and present 
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them in a form that is helpful to teachers and to pupils in the 
secondary school. These give information on the character of 
the work done, the qualifications of the worker, the conditions 
on the job, the opportunities for advancement, etc. They also 
give practical advice regarding how to prepare for the job and 
how to succeed in it. They often are illustrated and use catchy 
captions such as “Are you planning to be . . . ?” “Do you want 
to teach? Start training now.” These are used in the course on 
occupations, as material for group discussions, or for individual 
study. There are so many of these on the market at present 
that great care should be taken in the selection of the pamphlets 
to make sure that they are accurate. Again, one of the best 
sources is the Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
of the U.S. Office of Education. This bureau itself issues guid- 
ance leaflets describing many types of occupations and has at 
hand reliable information regarding various leaflets now on the 
market. Several publishers issue monthly or quarterly pamphlets 
or leaflets that are designed to help teachers, counselors, and 
students in studying occupations. The abundance of material 
now being published by government agencies regarding differ- 
ent types of occupations in the armed forces will be found 
helpful. 


III. Tryout and Exploratory Coxjrses 
1. Scope of Tryout Courses. Another phase of guidance in 
the secondary school is connected with tryout and exploratory 
courses. These have been described in Chap. VII. It was there 
pointed out that little opportunity exists in the first two years 
0 the junior high school for separate tryout courses and that we 
must rely very largely upon the required subjects in the core 
curriculum for tryout and exploration. The fact was also empha- 
sized that these required subjects, especially the general subjects 
in science, mathematics, language, and social studies, are rich 
in opportunities for tryout and exploration. In addition to these 
general subjects, there is further opportunity given in the elec- 
tues offered. To be effective as tryout, such courses must be 
offered before the time of choice of occupation or of the cur- 
riculum leading to the occupation. Schools do not usually offer 
electives in the seventh grade but begin the electives by a limited 
offering in the eighth grade. Here a choice is usually given of 
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foreign language, junior business training, or further work in 
industrial arts. In the ninth grade, while preliminary choice of 
curriculum must be made, many other electives are offered, and 
it is still possible to change one’s curriculum when he reaches 
tlie senior high school. But these furnish tryout and exploration 
mostly for further schoolworlc. Altliough they give useful occu- 
pational information, they do not afford much opportunity for 
direct tryout in definite vocational lines. Many schools try to 
meet this need by offering short unit courses in various fields as 
a means of exploration. Pittsburgh and a number of other cities 
offer tryout courses of two kinds: (1) All boys who enter the 
seventh grade are given their shopwork in the “general shop.” 

In the same way, the general mathematics and general science 
aim to cover a wider field of subject matter in those respective sci- 
ences than was formerly done, so the general shop provides the 
boy with a taste of not merely one type of handwork, but five or 
six. Here will be found equipment for teaching printing, wood turn- 
ing, wood benchwork, simple electrical wiring, sheet-metal work, 
and light machine work. Boys in these classes are kept on one kind 
of work about five weeks at a lime and are then moved on to some 
different kind of work. By the time a boy has had four hours per 
week for a semester or longer both teacher and student have had a 
fair chance to find out whether the boy has any aptitude at all for 
shopwork, and if he has, in which kind he will probably do his best 
work.*® 

(2) Boys electing the technical course in the eighth and ninth 
grades are given a rotation of shops. Each boy is scheduled for 
one shop for four homs per week for ten weeks. At the close 
of this time, he is moved to another shop until he has had in 
each of the type shops an opportunity to try work which is more 
advanced in character than that which is offered in the general 
shop. 

These two tryout courses give very valuable information for 
the counselor and helpful experience to the boys themselves; 
they illustrate nicely the impossibility of separating the various 
phases of guidance in actual practice. Each phase is distinct, 
both phases of guidance require both forms and both at the same 
time. 

'^PiTTSBUBGH PuBuc SCHOOLS, Pittsburgh; Board of Public Education, 
Vocational Guidance Bulletin, 1922, pp. 29-31. 
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2. Student Clubs and Activities. In addition to the subjects 
outlined in the curriculum, the various clubs and student activi- 
ties furnish an opportunity for tryout and exploration that is often 
very useful in occupational choice. The school paper, in both 
its editorial and its business aspects, enables students to test 
themselves and to find whether they have any real interest and 
ability in writing, in editorial work, or in managing the financial 
side of the paper. The music clubs and orchestra and glee club 
give real exploratory experiences for occupations involving mu- 
sical ability and interest. Other clubs, such as the radio club, 
science club, art club, and camera club, also give a chance for 
exploration in a somewhat more unconventional atmosphere than 
do the regular studies. They also provide for a wider range of 
activities than the regular curriculum. Where the vocational 
tryout objective is included, the organization of these activities 
may be made much more useful and effective. 

3. Short-time Job Contacts. Some schools are experimenting 
with plans by which the high-school students in the junior and 
senior years are given opportunities to obtain a close-up view of 
different occupations by spending a brief time either on the job 
or in close contact with it. In Chester, Pa., the men’s and 
women’s service clubs are cooperating with the high school in 
carrying out the plan. Students are asked to state their prefer- 
ences for the occupations they wish to observe. Usually three 
choices are asked for from each student in order that no one 
occupation will be overburdened. The service clubs get the 
names of firms who are willing to cooperate and make the gen- 
era! arrangements for the visits. The school, working with the 
committee of the service clubs, formulates general procedures 
for the visit, including a clear statement of the purpose of the 
plan and definite points that should be kept in mind. On the day 
se ected the students go, either singly or in small groups, as their 
choices have indicated, to the shop or plant or whatever occupa- 
tion may be indicated and report to the particular person who is 
assiped for the day to this work. They spend the morning 
m visiting the different parts of^he plant and in discussion with 
the guide. At noon they all assemble for lunch at a selected 
place and have a brief general, conference. In the afternoon the 
visits to the plants are continued and in the evening the service 
clubs arrange a dinner for the students and the sponsors. At this 
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dinner there are short talks by different businessmen and re- 
sponses by the students. During these visits and conferences, 
the students are asked to take notes and put down further ques- 
tions that they wish answered. These notes and questions form 
the basis for group discussions and individual conferences with 
counselors. Some schools arrange for a period of a week or 
more for such job contacts, but this is not usually possible. 

4. Ottf’ofschool Jobs. Another source of tryout and explora- 
tion that has been previously mentioned is that of out-of-school 
jobs and vacation jobs. Not only can the work done by students 
around the home and in casual jobs be utilized to help the 
student understand himself, but the counselor can often provide 
such opportunities for the student. No school shop can exactly 
duplicate real shop conditions and shop atmosphere. When the 
boy tackles a real job, he secures real experience. This experi- 
ence will show him what the trade or industry demands of its 
workers and will reveal interests and abilities. 

There is a growing demand that real work experience be made 
an integral part of the school curriculum. Because of various 
difficulties and the usual inertia of school administration this 
demand has not as yet resulted in much progress. When such 
work experience becomes a normal part of the education of all 
youth, some of the difficulties incident to vocational information 
and vocational choice will be removed. To secure the maxi- 
mum benefit, such out-of-school work should be carefully fol- 
lowed up and supervised; without such follow-up and super- 
visvcn daft vaosft Iftss desultory voeattonal expecienee obtained 
in these jobs is often either wasted entirely or made positively 
injurious. 

5. Supervision of Tryout Activities. In considering the value 
of tryout and exploratory work, vve should bear in mind that 
such work is not in and of itself valuable; there is nothing inher- 
ent in it that makes it worth while. It must be made valuable 
and will bring in adequate returns only when carefully organ- 
ized and supervised. Because a boy works on a delivery wagon, 
he does not necessarily receive experience in business that will 
help him; because a girl sells aluminum utensils from house to 
house, she does not necessarily get points of view that will help 
her decide what she wants to do. The results may be, and 
often are, purely neutral; a positive aversion to all kinds of 
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employment may even be produced. Just as we may be in the 
most wonderful historical surroundings and not be benefited 
by it unless their presence and significance are pointed out to us, 
so a boy or a girl may be in the midst of valuable occupational 
experiences and never realize it unless these experiences are 
pointed out and their significance revealed. Mere experience 
seldom helps; supervised, directed experience is essential if the 
greatest 'value is to result. 
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Chapter XX 


METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS (^Continued) 

(CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION, PLACEMENT, AND 
FOLLOW-UP) 

I. Choice of an Occupation 

1. Responsibility for Choice. It may be well for us to discuss 
briefly how the choice of an occupation should be made. The 
point already emphasized many times should be repeated — th^ 
choice must not be made jor the student by the counselor. It 
really should be made in a cooperative way by frequent confer- 
ences between parents, students, and coun selor. It is the duty 
of the counselor to assist in ways that have already been de- 
scribed, but the responsibility for choice does not rest and 
cannot rest wth the counselor; it must be borne by the student 
and by his parents. 

2. Important Elements. In making this important decision, 
certain elements should be taken into consideration both by the 
counselor in his assistance and by the student in his choice. 
There are many lists of these elements now in print. Among the 
most important are 

Suitability for the occupation, involving ability, physical, and 
mental characteristics aptitude. 

b. Service to society. 

c. Interest in the occupation. 

d. Satisfaction in the work. 

e. Financial returns, immediate and future. 

/. Opportunity for employment, 

g. Opportimity for advancement. 

h. Health conditions. 

t. Social conditions. 

Tliis list differs in some respects from that given on page 278. 
Either form may be used; the chief difference is due to the differ- 
ence in function of the two lists: the one given on pages 278 
391 
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and 279 serves as an outline for the study of an occupation; the 
list here given stresses the elements to be taken into consideration 
in the choice of an occupation. 

a. Aptitude for the Occupation. It is obvious that first in 
importance is the ability of the individual to succeed. Does 
he have the intelligence, the specific abilities, the potential skills, 
the other characteristics (the aptitude) necessary for success? 
Included in this are the necessary education and training. But 
success is not a simple matter; there are also degrees of success. 
It might well be that one could wisely choose an occupation even 
though his chances of outstanding success were small. As a 
matter of fact there is no agreement on the meaning of success. 
It may mean permanence of employment, high salary, a position 
of prominence or responsibility, doing the job well, or job satis- 
faction. Usually the man who is looked upon by his fellows as 
a successful man is one who has risen above his job and who has 
been promoted to another job where he has more power or 
responsibility, more authority over others. This confusion in 
tlie meaning of success makes it difficult to determine aptitudes 
for different occupations. The data presented in Chap. VIII 
indicate the great complexity of aptitudes and the present inade- 
quacy of methods now in use to determine fitness for a particular 
occupation. However, tliese tests are helpful if used in combina- 
tion with other data and if they are taken to indicate aptitudes 
for several groups of occupations rather than a single one. Some 
of them also indicate aptitudes for certain operations or activities 
within an occupation. With clear understanding of the com- 
p exity of aptitudes and with due caution in interpreting the 
results of tests and tryout experience, we may roughly indicate 
e chances of success in certain large groups of occupations. 
b. Service to Society. Although ability to succeed may be 
regarded as of first importance, almost equally important is serv- 
ice to society. Social contribution is fundamental, and the joy 
to comes from consciousness of being of service is a higher 
joy than that coming from success as usually understood. But it 
s ould be clear that if we are to expect young people to choose 
occupations with reference to service, such choice should come 
after long training in the home and school that emphasizes serv- 
ice. If the child is trained to be selfish, to get his own way, and 
to think only of himself, we cannot expect him to choose an 
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occupation for service. His choice will surely be primarily for 
financial returns and advancement, with the added idea of an 
occupation diat involves as litfle actual effort as possible. 
c. Interest in the Occupation. One of the oldest and com- 
' — ffionest methods used by counselors for beginning an interview 
is to ask the counselee what he would like to do as a lifework. 
This usually is an effective means of establishing rapport, but 
it is of very doubtful value as a method for the selection of an 
occupation. It may be well to review briefly some of the dis- 
cussion on interests and interest inventories given previously. 
In Chap. IX, we found that interests, especially of young people, 
are by no means permanent and that present interests are de- 
pendent upon past experiences. One of the chief functions of 
the junior-high-school period is to utilize present interests to 
motivate further exploration and to widen the field of interests 
by new types of experience. Occupational choice based on pres- 
ent expressed interests is founded upon the exploded notion that 
one is bom with certain interests that remain throughout life 
or that one soon acquires them in some mysterious way. Many 
young people have no clear definite vocational interests. When 
asked what they would like to do they feel compelled to say 
something and so express an interest that they do not feel Even 
the more careful methods of determining interests used by 
Strong, Kuder, and others by no means reveal vocational inter- 
ests that are permanent in young people below the age of hventy. 
The fairly high correlations found by Strong are based on adults 
whose occupational choice already has been made. Even among 
college students he found as hi^ as 50 per cent who had changed 
their vocational interests during their college life. Again, as 
Strong so well shows, interests and abilities do not always go 
together. Many people are interested in activities far beyond 
their abilities for success; others are not interested in doing the 
things in which they have outstanding ability. 

The term "occupational interest” is used with different mean- 
ings. It may mean interest in the occupation as a whole; it may 
mean pleasure in the activities of the occupation; or it may even 
mean satisfaction in the job if one already is engaged in such 
work. One may be said to have a real general interest in the 
job even though he does not know exactly what the activities 
required are. This is frequently true of those who choose nurs- 
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ing or medicine. This is often the “interest” expressed by a 
high-school student when asked what he would like to do in life. 
The Strong interest blank and several other inventories attempt 
to find interests in activities involved in various occupations. 
Interests in activities thus expressed are grouped into patterns 
which correspond to the activities of certain occupations or 
groups of occupations. This is, of course, a much more effective 
procedure. However, the method is still subject to the criticisms 
already given, that one cannot well have an interest in some 
activity in which he has had no experience. The Gentry in- 
ventory attempts to overcome this difficulty by including ques- 
tions intended to reveal the knowledge and acquaintance of the 
individual with the activities under consideration. Further than 
this, the different interests expressed by an individual, even 
though they may correspond to the interests of successful people 
in a given occupation, may not add up to interest in the occu- 
pation or desire to enter it. The dominant interests of nurses 
are in activities related to people and to relief of their suffering. 

^ any persons are interested and even find joy in such ministra- 
Uons in general, but some of the menial and messy activities 
invo ve are so distasteful to them that the entire occupation 
becomes unpleasant and unattractive. Other people, emphasiz- 
ing the service rendered, are willing to do the distasteful things 
m order to be of - 


service; sometimes even the distasteful activi- 


ties become interesting. 

Another fallacy often inherent in occupational choice based on 
interest IS that a feeling of interest must be present before the 
occupation IS selected. It is undoubtedly true that when ability 
s present one does best those things in which he is interested, 
ut engaging in the activity not infrequently brings interest. It 
IS also tme to a large extent that we can, if we will, develop an 
merest in an activity at Brst uninteresting; to this extent we are 
masters of our souls. 

As has already been pointed out, one function of the teacher 
in a the individual to become interested 

in achvities and occupations that seem to be suitable for him. A 
developed by L. J. O’Ronrke tor “creating in- 
rests has much promise. It is briefly described thus by Kitson.* 

57 ’ 1 ,’Man iS2“"' VooaUonal Interests, Occupation, 20:567- 
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As a result of ten years of research and experimentation, a novel 
device has been developed which has been found useful in systemati- 
cally arousing and developing interest in specific occupational tasks. 
Under a grant from the Payne Fund, L. J. O’Rourke, Chairman of 
the Board of Advisers of the Civics Research Institute of Washington, 
D.C., has developed a program of short work experiences which 
have been put to practical use during the past year and a half. Each 
of these experiences is occupational in nature; for example, in the 
electrical field, a youth may be asked to set up a two-way buzzer 
system or a model house-to-garage wiring scheme involving switches 
and pilot lights. 

Several series of these projects have been developed among 
the following groups: (1) junior and senior high school, (2) ele- 
mentary school, (3) boy’s clubs, Y organizations, etc., (4) de- 
fense and apprenticeship training programs. One interesting 
part of the plan is the "before and after” checking of a list of 
various kinds of vocational activities. The individual is asked 
to check all the activities that he thinks he dislikes. The contrast 
between the ones he has checked before and those be has 
checked after the experiences is often startling. This technique 
is not a diagnostic instrument designed to discover what interest 
the individual now has, but an “interest creator.” 

In addition to their value as interest-creators these projects have 
further advantages: they enable the youth to discover if he has been 
mistaken in his vocational interest; they offer opportunity whereby 
he can acquire new skills; they orient him with respect to a number 
of fields and thus give him a wider base for making vocational 
choices. 

Although there are many limitations and dangers in the use 
of interests as the sole basis for occupational choice, they are 
very helpful when considered in connection with other factors 
such as abilities and personality characteristics. Interest pat- 
terns combined with ability patterns and patterns of behavior 
often serve as effective bases for initial selection of occupational 
groups. 

Satisfaction. Satisfaction on the job is sometimes 
advocated as a basis for occupations selection. This is some- 
times confused wtli interest in the occupation. There are com- 
mon elements in the two concepts, but job satisfaction can come 
only after one is actually on the job. Tlie only way we can use 
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this as a basis for choice is to estimate the probability of such 
satisfaction. This can be done only roughly. We must remem- 
ber that job satisfaction is not necessarily the same as pleasure 
in the activities involved; it may be satisfaction with the pay, 
the general surroundings, the social position, or all of these com- 
bined. Dissatisfaction may be due to lack of ability, capacity, 
or interest, or it may be due to an unrealistic attitude by the 
individual. He may have been expecting too much; in prospect, 
the job may have seemed highly desirable, but he finds it actually 
very commonplace and prosaic. 

Vocational guidance has often seemed to take for granted that 
the majority of workers are dissatisfied with their work, that it is 
distasteful to them. Hoppock s investigation - casts some doubt 
upon this assumption. Apparently, satisfaction with one’s work 
may be acquired; one may even come to like an occupation that 
was originally distasteful or for which one is unsuited. But we 
must admit that some types of occupation provide for most 
people very little possibility of enjoyment on the job. The earn- 
than those of other types of 
job. What, then, is the worker to do? Let us in this connection 
remember that the occupation is only a part of the life of every 
m ivi ual. It is not all of it, even though some would have us 
e leve it is. It may not even be the most important part of life, 
it we are to be faced with considerable increase in the number 
0 au omatic machines, with the consequent speeding up of 
pro uction and a four-hour day and a five-day week as some 
some man, or some woman, will and 
ould deliberately choose an occupation that is purely me- 
c anica , m which there is no joy for him, because by so doing 
e can enough money to support himself and his family 
rn ■ doing something that he does 

important thing is that somewhere in 
nis me he shall experience joy in doing things, he shall have 
satisfaction in his activities. Not a few strong men, successful 
n then work and respected by all, have deliberately given up 
tneir occupalion and gone to a remote place, taking their books 
^ cm. They have been content to make a bare living by 
trappmg or gardening so that they could be free to read, medi- 

103?°'''^°'^''’ Satisfaction." Harper & Brothers, New York, 
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tate, enjoy the things that to them really counted for most. Were 
they wise in their choice? Who shall say? The point to be 
emphasized here is merely this: that in choosing a lifework, the 
whole life of the individual should be taken into consideration. 
Adams, in ‘The Epic of America,” voices the belief of a con- 
stantly increasing number of thoughtful men when he casts 
doubt upon the prevailing American philosophy of work and 
efficiency as basic for modem society. 

f^^yeC^Financial Returns. In our present society, financial sc- 
anty is of extreme importance and it is not only legitimate but 
wise for everyone to consider die possible financial returns in 
choosing an occupation. Too frequently this is the only or 
dominant reason for choice, and not infrequently choices made 
solely on this basis result in unhappiness and even disaster. 
Young people, especially, are often misled by the glitter of 
immediate financial returns when they should take the far view 
and find what the probability of salary ten or twenty years from 
now will be. It is often much better to choose an occupation 
that brings in low returns at first, provided that there are oppor- 
tunities for large returns in the future. 

rsj/Other Considerations. The other reasons for choice of occu- 
pation are also very important. It is usually unwise to choose 
an occupation when the opportunity of employment is very 
small. Other factors may enter in even here. Owing to family 
connections, special influences, or exceptional ability the choice 
of an occupation that has few opportunities may be a wise one. 
Opportunity for advancement is a factor of great importance. It 
is the ‘long look” that should govern, not the immediate job. 
Health and general social conditions all may become dominant 
factors in choice; they should each be considered for they con- 
dition not only success but general satisfaction and happiness. 

3. Time of Choice. The problem of when the choice of occu- 
pation should be made is a perplexing one. Some maintain that 
all cliildren should decide before tliey enter high school; others 
think the decision should be made before tljey enter college; and 
most people agree tliat it should come before they finish college. 

A moment’s consideration will clearly show that no absolute rule 
can be made. Obviously, choices should usually be made before 
the child leaves school. But children leave school at very dif- 
ferent times. At least two-thirds nc\*cr complete high school, 
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and probably not more than ten out of 100 of those who com- 
plete high school ever finish college. The time of choice, then, 
in the sense of choice of a specific occupation, must vary, as 
has been indicated previously. There may well be an optimum 
time for choice for each individual, determined by a kind of 
readiness for choice. Some children should choose an occupation 
by the time they are in the eighth grade; others can safely delay 
it until they are well along in their college course. Present con- 
ditions indicate that the choice may wisely be deferred at least 
until the end of the junior high school. The best advice to give 
is not to rush the choice; go slow, consider carefully, watch, and 
wait. As a matter of fact, in most cases the choice is made in 
a progressive way by progressive elimination. If a child drops 
out of school before high school is completed, his choice is re- 
stricted to those occupations for which high-school and college 
courses are not necessary. He is at once ruled out of the pro- 
fessions. Again, if he does not go to college, the higher profes- 
sions are closed to him. Theoretically, the farther a person goes 
in school, the more occupations are open to him, but actually the 
farther he goes, the more restricted the choice usually is. That 
is, the boy who goes to college points toward the higher pro- 
essions or certain forms of business. His choice is progressively 
when he completes college the choice is not so 
difficult as it might seem. 

4. Provision for Choice and Rechoice. Provision should always 
be made in school for choice and rechoice. The first choices of 
necessarily final. Investigations differ in 
regarding the permanency of vocational interests 
°i, ^ agree, however, that there are many 

c anges in choice during the years of the secondary school. 

ar y choices should be regarded by the counselor as purely 
provisional. They should be utilized always in the study of 
occupations and in the study of the student who has made the 
c oice. They provide some of the best types of motivation for 
^ students should be urged to select an occupation 

w 1 e in high school; as has already been pointed out, remaining 
m school for further study almost automatically restricts the 
choice. However, we need educated men and women in all 
uws 0 occupations; especially do we need intelligent leaders in 
industry, and college-trained men should consider carefully the 
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possibilities of leadership in industrial work. The opportunities 
in all lines of work should be clearly revealed to students in high 
school and college. We do not wish to make any distinction in 
honor or value among occupations; all should be considered 
equally worthy. It is very apparent that different occupations 
or different jobs in the same occupation call for varying degrees 
of intelligence and general ability. Even though a highly intel- 
lectual person may at times get satisfaction in a purely repeti- 
tive, “low-grade,” task, a distinct social waste and individual 
unhappiness, as well, usually result when a man wth a high 
degree of intelligence and large general ability spends his ener- 
gies in a job or an occupation that does not utilize this intelligence 
and ability. Wffien possible, people should select occupations, 
or jobs in occupations, that caU for their highest ability, and 
provision must be made for them to secure work in such occupa- 
tions, Since success in school and college is indicative of superior 
intelligence and, perhaps, high general ability, the college-trained 
men and women should go into occupations or jobs diat can 
utilize these abilities. These are what are called the “higher” 
occupations or managerial positions in industrial occupations. 
On this account, continuance in school itself is a method of 


restricting the choice of occupation. 

/ 5. Methods of Occupational Choice. In the preceding dis- 
cussion we have considered the factors that should form the 


basis for choice of occupation by the individual; we have also 
indicated ways in which the school may assist the individual in a 
study of these factors. It may be helpful to consider briefly 
some specific ways of helping the individual to make a decision. 
Attention should again be called to some of the points already 
made: (1) pupils should not be rushed into making a decision; 
(2) the time for making a decision varies wth different indi- 
viduals; (3) the first decision should not be considered final; (4) 
guidance with relation to occupational choice should be consid- 
ered as a matter covering several years; it is not usually some- 
thing that comes suddenly or at one single moment; (5) for 
many, the choice is not for a life ^vo^k, but for a more or less 
temporary job, which may change several times during the life 
of tlie worker; (6) the occupation chosen should be considered 
not as a thing in itself, but as part of the total life of the 


individual. 
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From time to time many specific devices have been advocated 
by means of which occupations might be selected; none of these 
has been found completely satisfactory. It is probably true that 
no single method will ever be found satisfactory for everyone. 
Choices based on physiognomy, phrenology, astrology, and other 
“ologies” have been found to be unscientific and untrustworthy. 
Methods based on intelligence scores have been advocated by 
Fryer and others and largely discarded as ineffective. The 
matter is not a simple one, but very complex and complicated. 
Strong suggests that choices be made on the basis of the relation- 
ship between abilities and interests each of which is viewed from 
the standpoint of groups of occupations rather than as single 
occupations or jobs. When abilities and interests coincide with 
regard to an occupational group, then choices of particular 
occupations or jobs within the group may be based upon other 
factors such as service, remuneration, chances of advancement, 
opportunities for employment, etc. The Occupation Analysis 
Section of the Bureau of Employment Security has organized 
occupations in job families or constellations on the basis of 
similarity of work involved or basic skills and abilities required. 
If this classification proves to be valid it will broaden the field 
of selection and also of the basic training necessary. It will help 
the individual in readjustment to a new job within the particular 
constellation and aid the employer in recruiting workers for jobs 
that have similar requirements. Brewer has developed a plan 
which he calls "a simplification of vocational choice." Ruling 
out the “advanced occupations” open only to experienced 
workers, and the unskilled occupations, which persons seldom 
choose of their own free will, he had left the desirable “initial 
occupations. Then, omitting the occupations containing but 
few opportunities, he had left about 85 occupations for men and 
35 for women. These he next classified vertically into three 
levels, professional, skilled, and semiskilled, and horizontally 
into four groups, after the intercorrelations of interest scores 
resulting from the researches of Strong. Brewer names these 
four groups as follows: (1) mechanical and scientific, (2) sys- 
tematic, (3) competitive, and (4) humane. He contends that 
appropriate guidance, especiaUy through exploratory and tryout 
experiences, can help a young person to discover his group, his 
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level, and his occupation.® This method has many things to 
commend it and is now being used successfully by many coun- 
selors. It has several limitations that should be noted. Any 
device of this kind, if used mechanically, is almost certain to be 
misleading but, if used under the guidance of a competent coun- 
selor, it should prove to be very helpful in guiding the thinking 
of the pupil. It has the deficiencies of the instruments on which 
it is based: the Strong Interest Blank and the methods of analysis 
of the abilities and skills necessary for each type of occupation 
and each level of skill. 

6. Growing into an Occupation. We cannot too strongly 
emphasize the fact that choice of an occupation is not a simple 
matter; it involves many variable factors; it is not usually done 
all at once and thus settled forever after. Not only should there 
be provision for choice and rechoice, there should be a definite 
plan of progress in such choices and through them. This idea is 
well expressed by Seibert* as “growing into an occupation.” 
“The youth makes tentative choices, modifies them as he goes 
along, works hard at whatever he does, is helpful and coopera- 
tive, is awake to all possible developments, and gradually grows 
into his eventual place in life, however different it may be from 
the tentative choice that he made in the beginning.” The 
original choice should be made on the best evidence available, 
taking into consideration aptitudes, interests, general suitability 
for the occupation, returns, opportunities, etc. The first job 
should, when possible, be in line with the tentative choice but 
it may be quite unrelated to it. Whatever his first job may be, 
the young worker should utilize every opportunity to learn all 
he can about it and also about other jobs. As far as possible, he 
should adjust himself to the job he has and study ways of im- 
proving his work. He should be constantly alert and should 
never stop growing. His experiences will enable him to leam 
more about his o\vn abilities and interests, his points of strength 
and weakness. He will then be ready for new opportunities and 
responsibilities when they come, whether they are in the job 
he now has or in other occupations. 

3 BRE\VEn, JoiLv M., and Edwabd Landy, "Occupations Today," rev. 
ed., Ginn & Company, Boston, 1949. 

* SniBEnT, Earl W., Growing into an Occupation, School Review, 50; 
644-650, November, 1942. 



II. Place^ient 'n— ^ 

1 . OvcTernyhasis upon Placement When the guidance move- 
ment started, it was thought of as concerned mostly with the 
placement of workers. The slogan was, “Prevent the square 
peg from getting into the round hole. Help the square pegs 
to get into the square holes.” That is, the chief aim of vocational 
guidance was to steer people into jobs where they could do their 
best work. For a time there seemed to be real danger that all 
the time and money would be spent upon the placement of 
students, finding jobs for them, rather than upon the more funda- 
mental parts of guidance. This was a need that had a direct and 
immediate appeal to businessmen, and money could more readily 
be obtained for this than for the other part of the guidance pro- 
gram, where the results were not so immediate. It was, how- 
ever, emphasizing what should be considered as the final results 
rather than the more important preparation. This danger has 
largely passed, and we no longer need to fear overemphasis upon 
this phase of the work. Some writers give the impression that 
placement (job getting) is not an educational function and think 
that if the work of guidance is well done the job getting will 
take care of itself; parents and children will be able to secure 
jobs satisfactorily, 

2. riaccment Essential in Guidance . This view has much to 
support it, but it is fundamentally unsound, especially when we 
remember that education is lifelong and concerned as much with 
liow a person uses his abilities as how he acquires them; with 
adjustments to activities, jobs, etc., as well as with the develop- 
ment of the skills necessary for success. Moreover, vocational 
guidance cannot be efficiently administered without the informa- 
tion to be gained by placement and without the contacts with 
employers that can be secured only in this way. Placement 
involves both preparation of the student for securing a position 
and assistance in getting the job. It no more takes away the 
initiative of the individual in getting jobs than guidance in the 
selection of a college takes away the initiative of student and 
parents ij\ getting into a college. Both are sometimes admin- 
istered so that initiative is taken away; but it is not necessarily 
so, and when done in this way it violates the underlying principle 
of guidance so often stated— that guidance should help the 
student to solve his own problems and should aim to make him 
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independent of assistance, The term “placement” too often indi- 
cates a mechanical process in which the individual is entirely 
passive. The guidance function in placement is helping the 
indtDtdual to get a job. 

3. Placement a P ublic Responsibiliitf. Experience has shown 
that placement is best administered when the agency doing this 
work is a public agency. Private placement bureaus often do 
a real service but are and must be run for money, and too often 
they exploit the candidate for the financial returns to the agency. 
They are interested in the money that comes from placements. 
Public agencies are free from that temptation. They are in a 
position to render the best service both to the individual and to 
the employer. Ordinarily, it is more important to get the right 
job than to get a job. The school is in a position of special im- 
portance and has a special responsibility for placement because 
it is interested in the welfare and the development of the indi- 
vidual, No other agency feels this responsibility so keenly as 
does the school. In addition to this, the school has had the indi- 
vidual for many years and knows more about him than does any 
other agency. It is thus in a position to give the employer inti- 
mate and exact information about the student and to determine 
what type of occupation is best suited to the student himself. 
We must, then, accept placement as one of the functions of the 
school. It may not be entirely the obligation of the school, but 
the school should certainly share in the work. A central place- 
ment service for an entire city is, beyond doubt, very essential, 
but there should be a branch office or a placement representative 
in each school. Placement work far removed from contact with 
individual students and with teachers who know the students 
can never be effective; it is bound to be more or less mechanical; 
conceived of as such a mechanical process, it is not a function 
that can be called “educational.” 

4. Contacts with Emplotjers . The first job of schools in pre- 
paring for placement is securing contacts with employers so that 
they will keep the school informed about their needs, about va- 
cancies as soon as they occur. This means not only establishing 
avenues of information but securing the sympathetic cooperation 
of employers. Confidence in the judgment of the placement 
officer is, hence, one of the essentials. For this reason, place- 
ment officers in school make efforts to establish personal contacts 
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with employers, and schools should provide for continuity of 

service of placement officers. 

Because of racial or other prejudices it is difficult for some 
young people to find the job for which their ability and interest 
qualify them. Counselors and placement officers have often 
been able to overcome this difficulty by personal contact with 
employers through which a limited number of Negroes or mem- 
bers of other minority groups have been given employment for 
which they are qualified. This tactful and somewhat experi- 
mental approach has often resulted in the removal or the de- 
crease of the prejudice and has secured wider opportunities for 
others. In this way fair employment practices have been em- 
ployed in many industries and large gains have resulted. 

5. Assistance in Securinfi a Job. TTie next step in the process 
is to assist the student in his search for a job and in his applica- 
tion for the job. Nearly all the textbooks used in the vocational 
civics classes, or classes on occupations, have excellent material 
on this point. Miss Edith J. Veitch * has brought together some 
valuable suggestions under the headings: 

1. Personal appearance. 

2, Favorable impressions. 

8. Unfavorable impressions. 

4. How to fill out an application blank. 

Many other suggestions are given in books and pamphlets. 
The helps compiled by the Committee on Guidance of the 
National Association of Secondary-school Principals ® show the 
general character of the suggestions and are given below. 


Befoue You Leave 
home to interview a prospective 
employer, determine to succeed 
in getting the position. Remem- 
ber to: 

Make yourself clean and tidy. 
Comb your hair. 


When You Anni\’E 
at the place where you intend 
to apply for a position, it will 
be to your advantage if you re- 
member to: 

Glance at your personal appear- 
ance before entering. 


* Vettcii, Edith J., Applying for a Position, The Vocational Guidance 
I>Iagazine, 7:7&-82, November, 1928. 

® NaTIONaI. AsSOdATtON OF SECONDARy-SCIIOOL PllINCIPALS, COMMIT- 
TEE ON Guidance, Guidance in Secondary Schools, Bulletin 19:31, Janu- 
ary. 1928. 
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Before You Leave 
Shave. 

Clean your teeth. 

Manicure your nails. 

Shine your shoes. 

Wear a clean shirt and collar. 
Press and brush your clothes. 
Replace all missing buttons. 
Remove gaudy pins and adver- 
tising buttons. 

Wear a hat or cap that goes well 
with your suit. 

Take any letters of recommenda- 
tion you may have. 

Carry a clean handkerchief. 
Carry money for carfare and 
lunch. 

Leave early enough to keep your 
appointment on time. 

The testimony of several young 
men has shown that many pros- 
pective positions are forfeited 
through failure to remember 
these important details. 


When You Arrive 
Leave your cigarette outside. 
Kill any tobacco odor on your 
breath. 

Remove any candy or gum from 
your mouth. 

Remove your hat or cap on enter- 
ing. 

Ask only for the person you are 
to interview. 

Remain outside "Private Office” 
until told to enter. 

Refrain from interrupting a con- 
versation. 

Introduce yourself, state your 
reasons for calling, and pre- 
sent card of introduction. 
Remain standing until invited to 
be seated. 

Sit comfortably in your chair. 

Do not slouch. 

Be \villing to take a test to show 
your abibty. 

Be coiirteous all the time. 

Show willingness to return for a 
second interview. 

Let the employer do most of the 
talking. 

Information from employers 
shows that the young men who 
are hired and succeed are the 
ones who remember these point- 
ers all the time. 


The suggestions given by the Guidance Committee and by 
Miss Veitch are used in vocational civics classes, in home-room 
conferences, and in personal conferences with individual stu- 
dents. Some schools dramatize the situation of seeking a job in 
such a way that the various points brought out in the suggestions 
are clearly showm and the necessity for such things as dress and 
good manners emphasized. 

These suggestions are all good, but more tlian good manners 
is necessary in getting a job. The applicant must have something 
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to offer. Few people get jobs who answer the question “What 
can you do?” by saying, “Anything.” To the employer “anything 
means “nothing.” Before applying for a position the applicant 
should find what the employer wants and be able to sell himself 
for the service wanted by the employer. Not only do the dress 
and manners of the applicant count, but also his general bearing. 
Walter Pitkin gives some good advice when he says: 

Enter a man’s office, quivering, flushing, stammering. He^ ac- 
cepts you at face value. How else could he? You fairly shout, I m 
a yellow dog. Want a yellow dog today, mister?” 

Are you an architect? Then don’t enter like a garbage collector. 
Are you a good shoe clerk? Don’t behave like a barroom scrub- 
woman. Have the courage of your vocation. Look as you are. 
Speak as you are. Don’t drag yourself down to the level of your 
lowest fear. 

No employer wants a worker who cannot always measure up to 
the best that’s in him. You wouldn’t if you were an employer; for 
you’d be cheating yourself. 

Beware of the pleasant fraud of trying to live beyond yourself 
and above yourself. I warn women here more than men; for this 
is a favorite feminine humbug. It may land a job, but it never holds 
it for long. . . . 

Put these first two rules together. Never be meek; never bluff. 
Never shrink; never pose. The truth will land you the best job.’ 

The written application is very important. Research studies 
reveal a general ignorance regarding the proper form of such a 
letter. Much depends upon this initial contact. The school can 
give very definite help here. Mrs. E. G. MacGibbon devotes a 
considerable part of her excellent book, "Fitting Yourself for 
Business: What the Employer Wants beyond Skills,”® to sug- 
gestions relating to preparing for the interview and to writing 
the letter of application. The photograph that usually is re- 
quired as a part of the application is also' important. Good 
advice regarding this is given in MacDougall’s “Techniques of 
Teacher Self-placement.” ® 

fPiTKLv, Walter B., How to Find a Job, Liberty, 17:53, May, 1940. 
(t/sed by permission of the author.) 

*McGiddon, E. G., “Fitting Yourself for Business: What tlie Employer 
Wants beyond Skills,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 

® MacDoucall, William A., “Techniques of Teacher Self-placement,” 
Holt Printing Company, Grand Forks, N.D., 1935. 
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The bulletin board is very useful in emphasizing points that 
should be kept in mind and in calling attention to important 
matters of a more general nature. Striking passages from a story 
are copied, or a stanza from a poem that carries a definite 
message. 

6. Afflking Good onJhe Jnh. The school’s responsibility does 
not end when the job is secured. Even before it is secured much 
help can be given toward ensuring success on the job. Some of 
the general points helpful in attaining success on the job are often 
stated as follows: (1) first-day impressions are extremely impor- 
tant; (2) dress suitably; (3) pay close attention to what is told 
about employer policies and practices; (4) mistakes are inevitable 
but don’t make the same mistake twice, keep learning; (5) get 
interested in the job, feel that you belong to it; (6) be careful 
what you say; ( 7 ) be on the alert for ways of improving methods; 

( 8 ) every employer is seeking initiative, fresh ideas, and ability, 
but learn how to make suggestions tactfully; (9) work hard, 
don’t be an eight-hour-day man. Some of these are expressed 
vividly in Schwab’s Ten Commandments of Success. 

Ten COKfXfANDMENT? OF SUCCESS 
Charles M. Schwab 

1. Work hard. Hard work is the best investment a man can 
make. 

2. Study hard. Knowledge enables a man to work more intelli- 
gently and effectively. 

3. Have initiative. Ruts often deepen into graves. 

4. Love your tvork. Tlien you will find pleasure in mastering it. 

5. Be exact. Slipshod methods bring slipshod results. 

6. Have the spirit of conquest. Thus you can successfully battle 
and overcome difficulties. 

7. Cuhicafc personality. Personality is to the man what perfume 
is to the flower. 

8. Help and share with others. The real test of business great- 
ness lies in giving opportunities to others. 

9. Be democratic. Unless you feel right toward your fellow men. 
you can never be a successful leader of men. 

10. In all things do your best. The man who has done his best 
has done evcrytliing. The man who has done less than his best 
has done nothing. 
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7. Placement Offices. N early every city of any size has some 
form of placement work. Sometimes this is unorganized, being 
conducted mostly in separate schools, and sometimes highly 
organized in a central placement service. It is, however, rec- 
ognized as an obligation which rests upon the school and which 
should not be left to commercial agencies. ^ 

III. Follow-up a nd Employment Supervisiqh 
1. Importance of Follow-up. Follow-up and employment 
supervision are in many respects more important than mere 
placement. There are many problems that do not arise until 
the worker is actually on the job, and some of these are ex- 
tremely difficult for the individual to solve without assistance. 
Many firms have personnel departments that definitely assist in 
the adjustments most necessary for the new worker. Some of 
these departments are very efficient and take a real interest in 
the worker. Many are run almost entirely from the standpoint 
of getting the most out of the worker, without regard to his 
own individual interests or needs. Here, again, is shown the 
advantage the school has in the follow-up work because it is 
concerned chiefly with the worker and with his needs and inter- 
ests and not merely with getting the most work done. Many 
firms do nothing to help the young worker; he succeeds or fails 
by his own unaided efforts. When he fails, he is discharged and 
must get another job. 

The placement and follow-up agency of the school attempts not 
only to find a suitable job for the boy, but to help him in getting 
adjusted to it and to aid him in securing advancement in it. It 
also tries to help the boy get the most training possible out of 
temporary or juvenile occupations and to provide for continuity 
of growth from job to job so that the progress from one job to 
another is continually toward a better occupation. 

of Fallow-up, Tliis is the part of the guidance 
program that is most difficult to finance and to administer. It 
takes an enormous amount of time and considerable money to 
follow up those who have left school and gone into occupations. 
It is so easy to lose sight of the individual; often he does not 
want to be followed up and frequently employers resent such at- 
tempts as unwarranted interference with their business. In spite 
of these handicaps, the work of following up students after they 
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have left school is steadily progressing. Several school systems 
make periodic follow-up studies of graduates and dropouts. 
These are helpful for improvements in curriculum and in guid- 
ance practice for those still in school, but they do not appreciably 
affect those who have left school. 

3. Boston Plan. Probably Boston has the most efficient sys- 
tem ot follow-up“of any large city. All young persons who are 
placed by the Vocational Guidance Department are followed up 
by means of visits to employers and through the evening office 
hour to which the registrants are invited for interview. In addi- 
tion to this, special follow-up studies are made. 

, . . each year from six to nine months after graduation the depart- 
ment endeavors to get in touch with each graduate registered by 
sending out letters and questionnaires, by telephone calls, and by 
home visits. From the data accumulated a report is made up and 
sent to each school principal, giving him detailed information on 
each graduate, including the name of the school or college which 
the pupil is attending, the names of employers who have employed 
him, the nature of the occupations engaged in, and the wages or 
salaries received. Summaries are made up showing also the pro- 
portion of graduates of each school who are attending colleges and 
other schools and the proportion who are at work, taking evening- 
school courses, etc. . . . 

Records of registrants are filed alphabetically by the school last 
attended and in the case of high-school students are subdiwded by 
the year of graduation or withdrawal. The kind of work desired is 
indicated on the registration card by fastening clips to the card in 
one or more of ten spaces, the cUps being of different colors to indicate 
whether the registrant is at school, is employed, desires change of 
work, etc. An alphabetical index of active and closed cases is kept, 
showing the date of registration and the school last attended. Perti- 
nent information about any individual received in the course of follow- 
up work is entered on the personal record card of tlie registrant. 
Cards recording the results of investigation of employing firms are 
classified according to the occupational classification used by the 
United States Census. Employers* “orders” are filed alphabetically 
by months. There is also a file, arranged alphabetically by firms, of 
“work records,” which provide for llie name of each young person 
known to be employed by the firm, whetlier placement has been made 
by the vocational guidance department or by some other agency, the 
date of placement, tlie name of the placing agencj’, the wage, the 
date of leaving, and remarks. A case is closed only when a young 
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ington, D.C., 1940. This pamphlet should be in every school library. It 
is full of useful information and helpful suggestions for those who are 
planning to go to college. 

10. Hoppock, Robert: “Group Guidance,” McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1949. Methods of guidance in the choice of an 
occupation. 

11. Kitson, Harry De-xter: "How to Find the Right Vocation,” Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1938. Discusses the problems of finding die right 
vocation, of getting interested and becoming proficient in it, and of getting 
ahead by careful and systematic planning. 

12. Kitson, Harry Dexter, and Mary Rebecca Lincenfelter: “Vo- 
cations for Boys,” Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., New York, 1942. 
A standard reference. Contains very helpful information for boys, pre- 
sented in a fresh and interesting way. 

13. Kitson, Harry Dexter, and Mary Rebecca Lincenfelter: "Vo- 
cations for Girls,” Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., New York, 1939. 
A standard vocational reference for girls. 

14. McGibdon, E. G.: “Fitting Yourself for Business: What the Employer 
Wants beyond Skills,” McGraw-HlU Book Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 
This book is full of helpful and interesting suggestions regarding choice of 
occupation, getting a job, and getting ahead in the job. 

15. Myers, George E.: “Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guid- 
ance,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1941. Chapters XIV, 
XV, and XVI are especially important 

16. Ruck, Floyd L., Gordon N. Mackenzie, and Margaret ^^cCLEAN; 
*Teople Are Important,” Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago, 1941. 
Chapter VI contains some very valuable suggestions regarding the choice 
of an occupation, getting a job, and getting along in the job. 

17. Super, Do.sald E.: 'The Dynamics of Vocational Adjustment,” 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1942. Chapter 9, ‘The Choice of an Occu- 
pation,” gives many useful suggestions regarding methods of occupational 
choice. 

18. Super, Donald E.: "Appraising Vocational Fitness by Means of 
Psychological Tests,” Harper & Brothers, New Y’ork, 1949. Deals with 
measures for predicting vocational success or finding promise of success. 



Chai»ter XXI 


METHODS OF GUIDANCE AND STUDENT PERSONNEL 
WORK IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

I. Scope and Objectives of College Guidance 
1. College Guidance vs. Personnel Work. Much of the or- 
ganized student personnel service in colleges and universities is 
performed by or is under the direction of the personnel depart- 
ments. These are being organized very rapidly, especially in 
the larger institutions, and are performing a very valuable serv- 
ice. The discussion in Chap- III of personnel work and guidance 
should be kept in mind in this discussion. Personnel work is a 
broader term; the personnel worker does many things that can- 
not be classed specifically under guidance though they may be 
very useful for guidance or even essential to it. The largest part 
of the time of the personnel worker is, however, given to the 
guidance of students. On die other hand, many guidance func- 
tions are performed by instructors and administrators who are 
not classed as personnel workers. 

So many excellent books have recently appeared dealing en- 
tirely with college personnel work that it does not seem necessary 
to treat the topic very extensively in this book, which is designed 
to emphasize guidance in elementary schools and secondary 
schools. For this reason, the discussion in this chapter will deal 
with the functions of such work and emphasize guidance activi- 
ties that deal with the transition from secondary school to college 
and the adjustment of the new student to college. 

2. Aims of College Guidance and Personnel Wor k. The spe- 
cific aims of guidance on the college level are as follows: 

1. To assist the student to adjust himself to the conditions of 
work in the new institution. 

2. To help him in the many adjustments in ways of living and 
in general social relationships incident upon leaving home and upon 
entrance to the life of the college. 

3. To help him budget his time and his financial resources. 
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4. To assist him in the development of vvortliy goals suitable to 
his needs and abilities. 

5. To assist him in making plans for the attainment of these goals. 

6. To assist him to get a dear idea of the various curricular 
offerings and the purpose of each. 

7. To help him in studying occupational opportunities, qualifica- 
tions, and requirements. 

8. To assist him in studying, analyzing, and appraising his per- 
sonal assets and liabilities. 

9. To help him choose wisely among the athletic, literary, and 
social activities represented in the college. 

10. To assist him, if necessary, in securing part-time employment 
or vacation jobs by which he can earn needed money. 

II. Methods of EoucA'noNAL Guidance in College 

1. Joint Responsibility of High School and College. The same 
general principle of joint responsibility as that described in con- 
nection with the entrance into the senior high school applies on 
entrance to college. The success of students in college is a 
responsibility both of the secondary school and of the college. 
The high school concentrates its energies upon the proper choice 
of further education and upon the particular institution finally 
chosen; it gives such help as it may in preparation for entrance 
to the college; it sends to the college a carefully organized record 
containing the items most important for the college to know. 
After this the major responsibility rests upon the college. Many 
secondary schools go one step beyond this and follow up their 
graduates, at least for the year, in order to give them all the 
help possible. As a part of this plan, colleges are now generally 
sending back to the secondary school a report of the work of 
the student for the first term and often for the entire year. These 
are very valuable to the secondary school, not only in revision of 
its standards, when necessary, but in providing the means for 
assisting the student in the perilous first year of college. 

2. Freshman Week. Colleges are awakening to the necessity 
for more careful supervision and assistance to the incoming 
student. They realize by sad ejq)erience that young men and 
women thrown on their oum responsibility for the first time, 
away from the restraining influence of parents and high-school 
teachers, need guidance and help not only in choosing courses 
but in personal adjustment to their environment. Accordingly, 
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many institutions have inaugurated a program for the incoming 
student. This usually consists of several days of intensive work 
before the college opens. It is called “Freshman Week” or 
“Freshman Days.” One of the first institutions to begm this 
practice was the University of Maine. The original program 
used in 1924, now considerably shortened and modified, provided 
for a full week’s program and consisted of inspection of the build- 
ings and campus, lectures, tests and classifying examinations, and 
entertainment. The outline of activities as listed is given in full. 
These activities are in the charge of different members of the 
faculty and are very helpful. 

I. Lectures 
Subjects 

1. Taking notes and examinations. 

2. Use of library. 

3. Use of books. 

4. College duties and responsibilities. 

5. The colleges. 

6. College students, day’s work and college customs. 

7. Cultural reading. 

8. Social conduct. 

9. Current university problems and honor societies, 

10. Hygiene and physical training. 

11. Higher obligations of life. 

II. Exercises, Tests, Etc. 


Chapel. 

Individual photographs. 

Recreation. 

Physical examination. 

Campus inspection. 

Practice in use of books. 

Practice in use of library. 

Psychological or scholastic aptitude tests. 
Mathematics tests. 

Exercises in English, 

Chemistry test or lecture. 

Field day. 


Number of 
Periods 

4 

5 
8 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
4 
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III. Evening Program 


Date Activity 

Tuesday General welcome to Freshmen 

Wednesday Motion picture at Orono 

Thursday Athletic rally and songs 

Friday Stunt night 

Saturday Dance and games 

Sunday Vespers 

Monday Organization of class 


Similar in general purposes is the three weeks’ course in the 
techniques of study given by the University of Buffalo to all 
entering freshmen who have not done well in high school, but 
who wish to take a college course.^ The various aspects of the 
course that were considered by the students to be most helpful 
are given in the order of their value. 

1. Practice in taking notes from lectures. 

2. Writing English themes, with conferences. 

3. Lectures on purpose, habits, memory, and attentiveness. 

4. Drill in rapid reading with comprehension tests. 

5. Training in assimilating the contents of books. 

6. Partial review of intermediate algebra. 

7. Training in the use of the library. 

8. Oral reports on outside reading. 

9. Experiments in memorizing h'sts of foreign words. 

10. Drill in taking notes from difiRcult and abstract mimeographed 
excerpts from textbooks. 

The results of this three weeks’ course are reported to be very 
satisfactory, and students have been able to adjust themselves to 
college life and requirements much more quickly than formerly. 

One of the most effective variations of this general plan is the 
one that was organized by the Oregon State Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Ore. The Educational Exposition, as it was called, 
was initiated as an organized institution for vocational guidance 
by Registrar E. B. Lemon in 1923. It developed to a point where 
it was one of the outstanding conferences in that section of the 
country. In 1931, over 700 boys and girls representing nearly all 
the secondary schools in Oregon attended the two-day confer- 

* Joses, Edward S., The Prcliminaiy Course on “How to Study” for 
Frcslimen Entering College, School and Society, 29:702-705, June 1, 1929. 
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ence. These students were sent as delegates from the various 
schools and were entertained by the college. The purpose and 
methods are well described in the Oregon State Monthly for 
February, 1931. 

The Education Exposition stimulates interest and understanding 
o£ vocational guidance by four chief methods: 

1. The exhibits and demonstrations, prepared and operated by 
students of the schools of the college with a view to showing some 
of the different types of training offered at this institution. The 
great majority of these exhibits are highly informing. To the serious- 
minded they give a definite picture of the work presented. 

2. Through general convocations and conferences of all delegates, 
addressed by the visiting vocational guidance specialists. The pur- 
pose of these gatherings is to present the general principles of guid- 
ance and to inspire students with a spirit of serious self-analysis and 
thought regarding their educational and vocational careers. 

The speakers are always men and women of broad scholarship 
and wide educational outlook. They ore not merely specialists in 
vocational guidance technique but educators in the largest sense. 
Hence, they afford all students an unbiased and thoroughly con- 
structive message. Regardless of whether or not the listener plans 
to go to college, therefore, or of what type of college he may have 
in mind to enter if he looks forward to a college career, the message 
he receives Is equally valuable to him. 

3. The separate daily conferences for boys and for girls, affording 
opportunity for more intimate counseling by visiting specialists, mem- 
bers of the college faculty, and high-school delegates, both students 
and faculty. Questions are freely asked and answered, and discus- 
sion, while kept strictly to the point, is open and general. This is 
usually the livest and most valuable element of the Educational Ex- 
position. 

4. Conferences for faculty people and student advisers, where col- 
lege and high-school teachers meet together with a view to such 
mutual understanding that the e^qiositions from year to year shall 
meet the real needs of students and carry a vital and thoroughly 
constructive message. 

Other features of the conference include athletic contests, 
debates, social entertainments, conferences with deans of schools 
and heads of departments, administration of tests by guidance 
experts, and exhibits of vocational guidance literature and tests. 
The effort is to give them a glimpse of college life, to show them 
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what the work of the different departments is and what occupa- 
tions they lead to, and to stimulate them to think carefully 
about their future educational and vocational plans. By no 
means all who attend the exposition enter the state college; it is 
considered as a service to young people and not simply as a 
feeder for the state college. 

Other institutions, especially engineering schools, have inaugu- 
rated similar programs on a smaller scale, usually limiting them 
to one day only. 

3. Personnel Departments. In addition to this preliminary 
work, the personnel departments organized in many colleges are 
for the special purpose of assisting the individual student in his 
adjustment and in preventing failures. These departments make 
use of all sorts of tests— intelligence, achievement, aptitude, per- 
sonality, interest, etc.— and the information regarding scholastic 
standing, personal characteristics, aptitudes, and general interests 
contained in the blanks sent by the secondary school is utilized, 
and the records of the student in college are constantly referred 
to. Personnel directors arrange personal conferences with stu- 
dents who are in trouble of any kind, assist in improving study 
habits, and give very useful help of all kinds. Often “How to 
Study” courses and “Orientation” courses are organized widi tlie 
purpose of assisting the student in his adjustments. In the vari- 
ous ways described here, the new student is assisted to make 
the adjustments necessary in the first year of college work. Tlie 
results of this form of guidance are very satisfactory. The enor- 
mous elimination that formerly look place in the freshman year 
has been greatly reduced, and many handicaps that prevented 
first-year students from getting a good start have been removed. 

III. Methods of Vocational Guidance in College 
1. Attitude of Liberal Arts Colleges. Colleges and universi- 
ties have done little in an organized way to assist their students 
in their vocational choices. Professional schools, such as schools 
of education, teachers colleges. Jaw schools, dental schools, and 
schools of medicine, take for granted that the entering students 
have already chosen tlicir vocation. Tliey offer courses calai- 
lated to train for certain vocations but take little responsibility 
beyond this. Liberal arts colleges arc, for the most p.irt, organ- 
ized and administered \rithout reference to vocations. Some 
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affirm that a liberal education has nothing in common with voca- 
tional training; that a student cannot get the maximum beneli 
from a college course it his mind is filled with thoughts about 
preparations for a vocation. Tliis attitude precludes any voca- 
tional study or vocational assistance. , , „ , , 

2. Development of College Guidance Work. Influence ^ ^ y 
the steadily increasing financial dilRculties and the competition 
with large, well-endowed state universities, both of which neces- 
sitate a campaign to secure a larger student body, and influenced 
also by a clear recognition of their responsibility to society for 
the training of leaders, some liberal arts colleges have departed 
from this traditional attitude and are giving serious consideration 
to ways and means of assisting students in their vocational 


choices. 

Some, like Grinnell College, have established departments of 
Vocational Guidance for the specific purpose of assisting stu- 
dents in the study of vocations and helping them in their voca- 
tional choices. The most common agency established is the 
personnel department. This department, although primarily 
intended to help in the selection of students for entrance and 
in the adjustment of them to the college life, nevertheless, does 
often give incidental help in vocational guidance. The help 
given by these agencies is largely that of counsel. 

3. Classes in Vocations. Many studies have been made that 
show a woeful lack of vocational information on the part of 


students in colleges and universities. The need of college stu- 
dents for such information has led some colleges to introduce 
into their curriculums actual classes in vocations. These have 


been found to be very helpful. 

4. Vocational Conferences. Many colleges organize some sort 
of vocational conference either on the campus or in some con- 
venient city where successful men and women representing dif- 
ferent occupations are brought in to discuss occupations and 
occupational problems. These conferences sometimes make use 
of preliminary or trial interviews of students by employers or 
employment managers. 

5. Summer Camps. Stevens Institute of Technology has for 
years organized and conducted a summer camp where students 
who are considering engineering as a vocation may go for test- 
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ing and tryout. This has enabled many boys to find out before 
it is too late their fitness or lack of fitness for tlie profession. 

6. Visits to Factories and Shops. Some colleges have found it 
helpful to adopt the plan so long in operation in secondary 
schools of arranging for personally conducted trips to factories, 
shops, offices, courtrooms, etc., where actual operations may be 
seen and impressions may be formed. 

7. Tryout and Study-experience Plans. A number of institu- 
tions arrange summer tryout experiences in diflFerent types of 
occupations. There are real jobs where the student gets actual 
experience and pay. Antioch College organizes, as a part of its 
hberal arts curriculum, vocational experiences in suitable occu- 
pations. For years many institutions, especially engineering 
schools, have organized the work so that students spend a certain 
period of time in study and another in business or industry. This 
enables the student to help pay his way through college; it gives 
him practical experience while he is studying and often opens 
the way for employment immediately after graduation. 

8. Junior College. The reorganization of secondary and col- 
legiate education on the j'unior-senior college plan materially 
assists in the solution of the problem of vocational guidance in 
the college. The University of Chicago has been organized on 
this basis since its foundation, and many other universities have 
adopted the plan. This provides for a common basis of work 
for all in the first two years of the college and for more complete 
specialization beginning with the j'unior year. This makes it 
possible to organize the work of the freshman and sophomore 
years in such a way as to provide for exploration and tryout 
work like that of the junior high school. After two years of 
such work, carefully supervised, the student should be able to 
choose his major work and his occupation much more intelli- 
gently than under the present plan. This advantage is more 
theoretical than real at present, for, as a rule, colleges and um'- 
versities have not yet seen the possibilities of the plan nor recog- 
nized its importance for purposes of guidance. 

Although colleges and universities as a whole have not yet 
begun to realize the need for assisting students in making their 
vocational choices, some few are doing pioneer work and are 
selling the idea so well that rapid progress will undoubtedly 
result. 
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GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL WORK FOR OUT-OF- 
SCHOOL YOUTH 

L Groups in Special Need of Assistance 
The picture of guidance and pupil personnel services given 
in the report of Zeran and Jones * is very encouraging, especially 
if we compare it with similar reports in 1935. It is true that 
facilities are still very inadequate to meet the needs, but at least 
the problem is understood and definite plans are being made 
for improvement The same may be said for student personnel 
work in colleges and universities and for personnel work in gov- 
ernment agencies. Personnel work in business and industry is 
also recognized as essential and every year adds to the number 
of firms that are introducing such services. 

There are, however, two groups that are badly in need of as- 
sistance, for whom little is being done and still less planned. 
These are older adults and out-of-school, unemployed youth. 
No attempt will be made to draw a sharp line between youth 
and young adults, for often the facilities that are provided are 
for both. This discussion will be limited largely to the out-of- 
school group but it may not be inappropriate to note, in passing, 
some of the needs of the older adult. 

In the stimulating book, “Length of Life," ^ statistics are given 
showing the rapidly increasing proportion of men and women 
sixty-five and over in our total population. The authors also give 
some suggestions regarding the probable influence of this in- 
creasing span of life upon economic and social conditions. It is 
noteworthy that at the same time as the number and proportion 
of older men and women is increasing there is also a tendency 
to make enforced retirement come at an earlier age. This means 

^ Zeran, Franklin R., and Gai.en Jones, The National Picture of 
Guidance and Pupil Personnel Services, National Association of Secondary- 
school Principals, Bulletin, 32:52-73, October, 1948. 

2 Dublin, Louis L., Alfred J. Lotka, and Mortimer Spiegei.man, 
Xength of Life,” rev. ed.. The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1949. 
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that an increasing number of persons sixty and over, many of 
whom are still well able to do effective work, are, merely because 
they have reached a certain age, and without their consent, com- 
pelled to leave the work on which they have been engaged for 
many years. This results in great hardship to the individual. It 
is also a loss to society. We have not yet devised a plan by 
which the vigor, enthusiasm, and initiative of youth may be 
combined with the wisdom that comes from long years of ex- 
perience into a team that will work more effectively than eidier 
can alone. Some few at retirement are retained as consultants 
or advisers, but fur the great majority there is no such gradual 
withdrawal. Some have prepared themselves years in advance 
and have a hobby or a new interest that enlists their time and 
energy. However, even though retirement is known to be in- 
evitable, it comes to most workers as an unexpected and unwel- 
come shock. The sudden breaking of long-established habits of 
daily routine, of thinking centered upon the job, of friendship 
with fellow workers; the change from a feeling of being worth 
something, of belonging, to one of worthlessness or of not be- 
longing any\vhere is a shock that is difficult for many to with- 
stand; readjustment is hard to make. Small wonder that so 
many on retirement soon lose their zest for living, give up, and 
die. Old age benefits may help to ease the worry about sub- 
sistence but will not solve the problem; they may even aggravate 
it. There will still be the problem of “time on your hands” with 
nothing worth while to do. 

Assistance in preparation for retirement and in adjustment 
after retirement is badly needed. There is some evidence that 
this problem is being recognized but few if any plans are being 
made to provide for it. 

11. Changing ArnruDES toward Out-of-school Youth 

1. Early Responsibility of the School. Our great system of 
public education was established for rivo purposes: (1) to pro- 
vide the fundamental education considered necessary for all and 
(2) to give to a limited number the opportunity for such educa- 
tion as would enable them to enter college or to prepare them 
for certain limited types of occupations. In early colonial times 
the obligation for the education of their children rested upon 
the parents; schools were established and maintained at public 
e.xpense merely to assist parents in fulfilling this obligation. 
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GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL WORK FOR OUT-OF- 
SCHOOL YOUTH 

I. Groups in Special Need of Assistance 
The picture of guidance and pupil personnel services given 
in the report of Zeran and Jones ‘ is very encouraging, especially 
if we compare it with similar reports in 1935. It is true that 
facilities are still very inadequate to meet the needs, but at least 
the problem is understood and definite plans are being made 
for improvement. The same may be said for student personnel 
work in colleges and universities and for personnel work in gov- 
ernment agencies. Personnel work in business and industry is 
also recognized as essential and every year adds to the number 
of firms that are introducing such services. 

There are, however, two groups that are badly in need of as- 
sistance, for whom little is being done and still less planned. 
These are older adults and out-of-school, unemployed youth. 
No attempt will be made to draw a sharp line between youth 
and young adults, for often the facilities tliat are provided are 
for both. This discussion will be limited largely to the out-of- 
school group but it may not be inappropriate to note, in passing, 
some of the needs of the older adult. 

In the stimulating book, ‘Xength of Life,” * statistics are given 
showing the rapidly increasing proportion of men and women 
sixty-five and over in our total population. The authors also give 
some suggestions regarding the probable influence of this in- 
creasing span of life upon economic and social conditions. It is 
noteworthy that at the same time as the number and proportion 
of older men and women is increasing there is also a tendency 
to make enforced retirement come at an earlier age. This means 

^ Zeran, Franklin R., and Galen Jones, The National Picture of 
Guidance and Pupil Personnel Services, National Association of Secondary- 
school Principals, Bulletin, 32:52-73, October, 1948. 

2 Dublin, Louis L., Alfred J. Lotka, and Mortimer Spiegelman, 

“Length of Life,” rev. ed., The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1949. 
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that an increasing number of persons sixty and over, many of 
whom are still well able to do eEective work, are, merely because 
they have reached a certain age, and without their consent, com- 
pelled to leave the work on which they have been engaged for 
many years. This results in great hardship to the individual. It 
is also a loss to society. We have not yet devised a plan by 
which the vigor, enthusiasm, and initiative of youth may be 
combined \vi\h the wisdom that comes from long years of ex- 
perience into a team that wll work more effectively than either 
can alone. Some few at retirement are retained as consultants 
or advisers, but for the great majority there is no such gradual 
withdrawal. Some have prepared themselves years in advance 
and have a hobby or a new interest that enlists their time and 
energy. However, even though retirement is kno^vn to be in- 
evitable, it comes to most workers as an unexpected and unwel- 
come shock. The sudden breaking of long-established habits of 
daily routine, of thinking centered upon the job, of friendship 
with fellow workers; the change from a feeling of being worth 
something, of belonging, to one of worthlessness or of not be- 
longing any^vhere is a shock that is difficult for many to with- 
stand; readjustment is hard to make. Small wonder diat so 
many on retirement soon lose their zest for living, give up, and 
die. Old age benefits may help to ease the worry about sub- 
sistence but will not solve the problem; they may even aggravate 
it. There will still be the problem of “time on your hands'* with 
nothing worth while to do. 

Assistance in preparation for retirement and in adjustment 
after retirement is badly needed. There is some evidence that 
this problem is being recognized but few if any plans are being 
made to provide for it. 

II. Changing Attitudes toward Out-of-school Youth 

1. Early Re^onsibility of the School. Our great system of 
public education was established for t\vo purposes: (1) to pro- 
vide the fundamental education considered necessary for all and 
(2) to give to a limited number the opportunity for such educa- 
tion as would enable them to enter college or to prepare them 
for certain limited types of occupations. In early colonial times 
the obligation for the education of their cliildren rested upon 
the parents; schools were established and maintained at public 
expense merely to assist parents in fulfilling this obligation. 
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They were not required to send their children to these schools. 
Gradually, as the need for education increased and as it became 
apparent that the home could not or would not provide educa- 
tion, attendance at school became more and more important and 
compulsory school attendance laws were passed. Efforts were 
also made to persuade parents to keep their children in school 
as long as possible. The school gradually assumed responsibility 
for the entire educational program up to the end of the com- 
pulsory attendance age. It did not, however, take upon itself 
any responsibility for those beyond this age who were not en- 
rolled in the school. When they dropped out of school because 
of age or graduation, it was assumed that they did not need any 
further schooling and that they would soon secure employment; 
therefore the responsibility of die school for them was ended. 
This is still true in large part, if we are to judge by actual prac- 
tice. Teachers, principals, and superintendents still too often 
think of their responsibilities in terms of youth who are in school 
or who, because of age, should be in school. School boards and 
citizens do not feel it necessary or desirable to appropriate money 
to enable the school to extend its services to out-df-school youth. 

The need of youth for assistance has greatly increased during 
the past thirty years. Some of die causes for this are graphically 
given in Chap. I. Among these may be mentioned (1) the in- 
creased complexity of our social and economic life, (2) the 
increased proportion of employable men and women twenty 
years of age and over as compared with those under sixteen, 
(3) the demand for more education and training before entering 
an occupation, (4) the decreased ability of the home to give the 
help needed. It is true that the schools have gready increased 
their holding power and many more are retained until the age 
of seventeen or eighteen, but this is more than offset by the lack 
of chance for employment. Figure 23 shows the great increase 
in the proportion of young people who completed high school 
and college in 1940 as compared with that in 1918. But it is 
still true that nearly t>vo-third5 of those who were enrolled in 
the fifth grade have not completed high school and less dian 
seven out of a hundred have completed college. This leaves an 
enormous number of young people from Uvelve to twenty-two 
who are out of school. In normal times the great majority of 
diesc are not wanted in industry. 
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2. Influence of the Depression. The tragic years of the de- 
pression in the 1930’s called immediate attention to the plight of 
youth. Several national agencies, by their study and publica- 
tions, made the nation as a whole aware of the general conditions. 
The American Youth Commission was established by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for the study of the problems of youth. 
The results of the studies have been published in attractive form 



FiC. 23. Change over twenty-two years in per cent of fifth-grade pupils 
who graduated from high school and from college. (From Statistical Sum- 
mon/ of Education, 1939-1940, and Biennial Survey of the United States, 
1938-1940, Vol II, Chap. I, p. 6.) 

and show very vividly the need for immediate action. Sugges- 
tions of types of programs were also made in the hope that com- 
munities might be stimulated to take some action. The U.S. 
Office of Education made youth surveys in many cities that still 
further focused attention upon the problem. Several communi- 
ties made independent studies of conditions widiin their own 
borders. Two emergency agencies, the CCC and the NYA, were 
established by Federal authority for the specific purpose of aid- 
ing out-of-school unemployed youth. The results of these 
concerted and more or less coordinated activities left no doubt 
regarding the needs of out-of-school youth and called attention 
to some ways by which the situation might be improved. 

5. The Second World War and Youth Problems. The war 
situation, especially the lowering of the draft age to include 
eighteen- and nineteen-year-old youths, greatly reduced the 
number of unemployed youth. Although this temporarily re- 
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lieved the unemployment situation, it brought with it other 
problems of even greater importance. In this chapter we shall 
confine our attention to what may be called the long-range view, 
for the coming of peace did not bring to an end the youth crisis. 
When peace was restored the youth problem again confronted 
us, with perhaps even greater intensity. This consciousness of 
the desperate needs of youth has operated to change materially 
the point of view regarding the obligation of society in general 
and the school in particular toward youth. 

4. Agencies Concerned with Youth Problems. No permanent 
solution of the problem has yet been offered, but certain sig- 
nificant plans have been put into operation. In general, these 
are: (1) private and service agency plans, (2) community plans 
with or without the school as a center, (3) Federal and state 
plans, and (4) school and college plans. Each of these will be 
discussed with special reference to guidance activities; no at- 
tempt will be made to describe in detail all phases of each type 
of plan. 

III. Private and Service Agencies 

1. Private Agencies. Private employment and counseling agen- 
cies have long been established, and their number is rapidly 
increasing. The Vocational Bureau established by Frank Parsons 
in 1908 was an example of such an agency and gave valuable 
service. Another was the Vocational Service for Juniors estab- 
lished in New York by Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes. Both of these were 
very influential in promoting school and state agencies for youth. 

Few private employment agencies make any attempt to coun- 
sel individuals who apply; they are chiefly interested in place- 
ment, often in any kind of job, so that the agency may receive 
the fee exacted for the service given. Teachers agencies come 
into this category, although a few do make rather feeble attempts 
at helping applicants to select and secure positions that are suit- 
able to their abilities and in which they may be successful. 

Whenever unemployment is high and whenever ready money 
IS available, especially from Federal or state funds, private agen- 
cies spring up rapidly. At such times the astrologer, the palmist, 
and representatives of other cults reach the acme of their influ- 
ence. Some private agencies have rendered very valuable serv- 
ice in counteracting such practices, but many are very inade- 
quate and even vicious in their influence. The efforts to mini- 
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mizc tliese abuses and to assist in selecting agencies that are 
worthy are described in Chap. XXVII. We shall always have 
private agencies, for they represent a real need. Our problem 
is to control them and see that tlie service they give is real and 
effective. 

2. Service Agencies. It is quite difficult to distinguish clearly 
between “Service Agencies” and private agencies that give serv- 
ice. Among those tliat are recognized by general agreement as 
service agencies are the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Y.H.A., and 
such organizations as Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, etc. 

Tlie work of the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. is too well known 
to need more than a comment. These organizations are giving 
valuable assistance to young men and women throughout the 
world. The area of the problems they cover is extremely wide 
and varied, including housing, finances, education, occupation, 
and the more personal problems of life and adjustment. Many 
of these agencies are poorly equipped for real counseling service; 
but more and more are employing trained counselors. The 
Y.M.H.A. and Y.W.H.A. are performing a similar service for 
Hebrews. The B’nai B rith has been especially active in counsel- 
ing and placement. The Jewish vocational services in many 
cities are contributing much to the needs of Jewish youth. The 
Jewish Occupational Council in New York City is the national 
association that coordinates the activities of these agencies. 

The various service clubs, especially the Kiwanis, Rotary, and 
Altrusa, have active committees on youth problems and con- 
tribute materially to guidance service. For the most part they 
confine their actual work to assisting schools and other agencies 
in organizing guidance programs and in securing contacts with 
local business and industry. The Optimists have a Big Brother 
Committee that looks after the boys and young men. All these 
agencies with their different purposes and widely varying per- 
sonnel contribute materially to the national program of guidance. 

Although it is not, strictly speaking, a service club, mention 
should be made of the outstanding work of the Adjustment Serv- 
ice that operated in 1932 and 1933 under the auspices of the 
Association for Adult Education. Its director was Jerome Bentley 
and its reports still give valuable suggestions. Here also should 
be mentioned the National Urban League. This organization is 
a national, interracial social-work agency wth affihated branches 
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in fifty-eight major industrial cities throughout the country. It 
is serving many thousands of Negroes and materially assisting in 
the solution of their problems. 

In 1940 the American Council on Education ^ found S20 non- 
governmental youth-serving agencies organized on a national 
basis. Since 1940 some of these have ceased to operate, but new 
ones have sprung up in turn. There are many others that oper- 
ate on a local or state basis. 

IV. Community OncANiZAnoNS 
1. Apathy of Communities. The general apathy toward the 
problems of youth, and the reluctance to assume responsibility 
for helping in the solution of these problems, showed itself, in 
the past, not only in the failure of the schools to provide facilities 
for out-of-school youth but also in the failure of communities 
themselves to take any action. Most of the steps taken to 
help such youth were initiated by local branches of national 
organizations, such as the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., the Y.M.H.A. 
and Y.W.H.A., and the other organizations with a similar pur- 
pose. It was not until the period of the depression that com- 
munities became sensitive enough to the need to take any con- 
certed action. This interest was seen in the number of com- 
munity surveys of youth that were made. Between 1931 and 
1938 diere were several hundred of these national, regional, 
state, and local surveys. 

2. Types of Community Organizations. In keeping with 
American traditions is the fact that almost every type of or- 
ganization is represented in community planning for youth. 
Some are entirely community-centered and organized by the 
community as a whole, with all the agencies organized into a 
community council of some kind and no agency dominant. A 
larger number are school-centered; at least, the school is the 
dominating or coordinating agency. Others are organized in 
cooperation with some national organization— Federal, philan- 
thropic, or private. These probably constitute the largest num- 
ber of agencies. 

* Chambers, M. M., “Youth Serving Organizations, National Non-gov- 
ernmental Associations,” 2d ed., American Council on Education. Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1941. 
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3. Community Youth Councils. An increasing number of 
communities have organized some form of community council. 
Some of these are devoted entirely to youth problems while 
others are broader in their scope and concern themselves with 
all community problems, including those of out-of-school youth. 
It is not the purpose of this discussion to describe in detail the 
method of organization and scope of activities of each of the 
many types of community organizations. We shall merely name 
and describe, in general, certain representative practices. The 
so-called "community coordinating councils” or neighborhood 
councils that have developed in many communities in California 
are chiefly for the purpose of preventing delinquency. The com- 
munity information center for the purpose of gathering together 
vocational information useful to youth who are unemployed has 
appeared in several cities. In cooperation with the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A. or with various service agencies, many cities 
have established community youth councils that are very ef- 
fective in reaching out-of-school youth. Omaha, Neb., and 
Springfield, Mass., are among the cities that have organized 
Youth Guidance Councils for the purpose of studying the prob- 
lems of youth and helping in the solution of them. The council 
is composed of representatives of youth, the schools, social 
agencies, and other individuals and agencies interested and will- 
ing to cooperate. Minneapolis, Denver, and some other cities, 
working with the NYA, have had very active and effective 
organizations that have dealt directly with guidance problems of 
youth. Many of these councils provide for the collection and 
organization of educational and vocational material and help 
to secure volunteer counselors who give much of their time to 
counseling with individuals and groups. Some of these coun- 
selors are leading businessmen of die community who willingly 
give their time to this service. Public libraries are often utilized 
and provide a room where useful information is gathered together 
and an assistant librarian is assigned to help individuals who 
need it. 

4. Agencies for Adjustment of Veterans. At the close of the 
Second World War the veterans began streaming back to their 
homes in ever-increasing numbers. It was soon realized that 
measures should be adopted to help them in readjustment to 
civilian life, not only in selecting and securing jobs but also in 
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readjustment to home, family, and community. The separation 
centers established by the Army helped, but the amount of time 
it was possible to give to each veteran was entirely inadequate. 
Some agency was needed in the community to which the veteran 
returned. In response to this demand many communities 
throughout the country set up committees or agencies devoted 
entirely to meeting the needs of the returning veteran. Some 
of these were very simple and served merely as a “welcome 
home” service; others were more elaborate and sought to provide 
facilities for testing, counseling, and job placement. Some were 
organized cooperatively with local agencies of the Veterans 
Administration, some with schools, and some independently. In 
Los Angeles, Calif., a “one-stop service station” was set up co- 
ordinating the public schools, the Veterans’ Administration, and 
the local U.S. Employment OlBce. In Rochester and Monroe 
County, N.Y., a council on postwar planning was organized, 
supported by the Chamber of Commerce. This provided a 
centralized counseling and information service for veterans and 
dislocated civilians; it aimed to broaden and coordinate, not 
duplicate, what was being done by other agencies. It per- 
formed the following services: (1) to veterans, “friendly, confi- 
dential counsel, assistance in appraising capacities and limita- 
tions, help to those whose education was interrupted, assistance 
in choosing a job area, collecting and dispensing accurate infor- 
mation about benefits and services, and referral to the proper 
agencies”; (2) to other people, “counsel regarding educational, 
vocational and personal plans”; (3) to agencies, "accepting re- 
ferrals from other agencies and referring to other agencies”; 
(4) to the community, “suggesting training program, offering 
consultation and information service to any agency.” There 
were a director and a secretary, and part-time counseling, psycho- 
logical, and social assistance. The budget was from $14,000 to 
$22,000 a year. 

Another community organization was set up in New Rochelle, 
N.Y. The “Mayor’s Committee for Post-war Planning in New 
Rochelle was established. The purpose of this agency was to 
act as a clearinghouse and coordinating agency for postwar plan- 
ning; its most important services were guidance and advising. 
AU educational and social agencies were included; there was a 
Central Adjustment Service Center for direct counseling and 
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adjustment, which had a receptionist, a counselor, special coun- 
selors, librarians, testing service, records supervisor, case board, 
and American Legion consultant; the center attempted to co- 
ordinate tlie services of all cooperating agencies in the city. A 
fairly adequate budget was provided. The assistant superin- 
tendent of schools was the director. 

These are only a few of the many community agencies organ- 
ized in different parts of the country. It should also be noted 
that these community organizations offered services to civilians 
as well as to veterans. Nearly all of these agencies disappeared 
after the veterans had returned; but a few remain on a greatly 
reduced scale and are performing useful services. Such com- 
munity planning was the result of an acute need that was felt 
universally. The dramatic appeal of sons and daughters return- 
ing from the dangers of war cannot, of course, be duplicated in 
peacetime, even though the need may be fully as great. These 
enterprises do show, however, what can be done once the need 
is really felt. 

V. Federal and State Agencies 

The Federal government has, from time to time, indicated a 
real interest in the guidance of youth. It will be impossible to 
describe here in any detail all the agencies and services set up 
for helping, directly or indirectly, out-of-school youth. A few 
only will be mentioned. The two Federal agencies that were 
most directly concerned with guidance of out-of-school youdi 
were the NYA and the GCC. Although they have passed out 
of existence, their influence remains and the general pattern of 
their work provides many important suggestions that should be 
considered in the future plans for youth. 

A. NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 

1. Origin and Purpose. The NYA was established on June 26, 
1935, by executive order under the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act. Its functions and duties were described by the 
President as follows: * 

* Educational Poucies CoMinssioN, “The Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the National Youth Administration and the Public Schools,” pp. 11-14, 
National Education Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators, Washington, D.C., October, 1941. 
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To initiate and administer a program of approved projects which 
shall provide relief, work relief, and employment for persons between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five years who are no longer in regular 
attendance at a school requiring full time, and who are not regularly 
engaged in remunerative employment. 

The educational program of the NYA was limited for some 
time by the provisions of the annual Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Acts to the effect that “no portion of the funds hereby 
appropriated shall be allocated or used for any purpose except 
to provide relief or work relief for persons in need.” In some 
communities, however, classes for NYA youtli were organized 
under the WPA adult education programs and under the pro- 
grams of vocational education in the public schools. The NYA 
itself operated several experimental resident centers for boys 
and girls, the programs of which included instruction as well as 
work. Class instruction in these centers was given chiefly by 
NYA supervisors. 

In June, 1938, Congress changed the language of the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act as it applied to the NYA, and 
authorized the expenditure of NYA funds “to provide part-time 
work and training to needy young persons who are no longer in 
regular attendance at school and who have been unable to 
obtain employment.” 

The most intensive educational work was done in the resident 
centers. By May, 1940, there were approximately 600 resident 
centers in operation in 45 stales, enrolling over 30,000 youth, or 
about 10 per cent of all youth employed on NYA out-of-school 
work projects. In a typical resident center, the NYA boy or girl 
spent about half time on production or service projects and on 
the maintenance of the center, and half time in attendance at 
classes. Instruction was given in vocational subjects in the trade 
and industrial, agricultural, and commercial fields; in home- 
making and health; in civics and public affairs; and in a variety 
of other subjects from elementary language and arithmetic 
through the high-school level. The NYA employed supervisors 
of education and teachers on the staffs of its resident centers. 
State boards for vocational education, colleges, and public schools 
furnished some teachers for some of the centers; but the control 
of the educational programs rested with NYA officials. 

The NYA also provided programs of “related training” and 
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Other education for youth employed on nonresident work proj- 
ects. It did not always employ complete teaching staffs but 
often used its supervisors and foremen as instructors, and en- 
listed cooperation from schools and other educational agencies. 
Courses included a wide range of general school subjects, as well 
as instruction directly related to work on projects. Classes were 
held during time off project work. Attendance was voluntary. 

On Apr. 25, 1939, the President transmitted Reorganization 
Plan No. I to the Congress. This plan created the Federal 
Security Agency and transferred both the NYA and the CCC to 
that agency as of July 1, 1939. In the message of transmittal, 
the President said of the NYA: 

• . . its major purpose is to extend the educational opportunities of 
the youth of the country and to bring them through the processes 
of training into the possession of skills which enable them to find 
employment. . , . Work projects . . . have been merely the process 
through which its major purpose was accomplished. 

2. Guidance Activities. In accordance with the general pur- 
pose as outlined a very important part of the work of the NYA 
was the ‘guidance of youth. The functions related to guidance 
are described as follows by Dr. Hayes: ® 

1. Sfndi/ of the Individual In 32 states a personnel card has 
been developed for out-of-school youth applying for NYA work. This 
includes the social, educational, and work history, and the record of 
his outside interest and ambitions. 

2. Tryout Courses. The NYA work projects have had as one of 
their objectives to provide a work experience for young people which 
would enable them to get a tryout in some type of work in order to 
determine if it is in accordance with their interest and abilities. These 
projects are of necessity limited, but an effort is made to have them 
cover as many lines -of work as possible. 

3. Occupational Information. The preparation of occupational in- 
formation has been especially developed in the State of Illinois, but 
five other states have also prepared bulletins and three others are 
now engaged in doing so. In all, 81 bulletins are completed or in 
process. In general these bulletins have been prepared by industries 
rather than by specific occupations. In them, an effort is made to 
give a general picture of the industry, to describe the jobs especially 

“Hayes, Mary H. S.. “NYA Youth Placement.” Occupations. 16:737, 

738, May, 1938. 
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characteristic of that industry, to give an indication of the geo- 
graphical distribution of the industry and such mformation as is 
possible to obtain regarding its trends of expansion or regression. 

4. Indioidml Comseling. In ten communities where technical as- 
sistance could be obtained from cooperating agencies, Consultation 
Services for out-of-school youth have been established. Five of these 
Centers were set up, from the beginning, in cooperation with btate 
Employment Services, and in two others such cooperative arrange- 
ments have now been established. The largest number of young 
people are referred to these ofBees from State Employment Services 
but references come also from schools, social agencies, and interested 


private citizens. 

5. Group Guidance. Under this heading the Youth Administra- 
tion has attempted to provide occupational information and an op- 
portunity for discussion in various ways. In Illinois, occupational 
classes have been established for out-of-school youth during the late 
afternoons and evenings. Over 5,000 such classes have been held 
during the last two years with an attendance of more than 107,000 
youths. Over 300 industrial motion pictures were shown in con- 
nection with these classes. 

In other states the giving of this information has taben the form 
of career conferences or of guidance institutes. In fifteen states 
weekly radio programs on occupations have been arranged. These 
generally take the form of talks given by workers in the various fields 
which are afterwards mimeographed for distribution. In still other 
states forums have been developed for discussion of the general prob- 
lems facing young people. 

In seventeen states directories have been compiled on opportunities 
for training which the states provide. 


3. Cooperation with Other Agencies. In the beginning of its 
work, while it was still considered as distinctly a relief agency, 
there was little attempt to coordinate the activities of the NYA 
with those of other agencies. After its purpose was changed 
and it had assumed some of the aspects of an educational agency, 
it continually sought such cooperation. There was considerable 
cooperation between the NYA and the public schools. Schools 
frequently opened their shops, laboratories, commercial facilities, 
and libraries to enrollees and provided evening classes in school 
subjects, especially to those in resident centers. School repre- 
sentatives frequently served on Youth Councils and other com- 
mittees of the NYA. Well-coordmated city-wide programs such 
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as those in Denver and Minneapolis, already mentioned, have 
shown some of the possibilities of coordinated effort. 

4. Some Results of NYA Organization. Although there is a 
great difference of opinion regarding the ultimate place of such a 
Federal youth agency as the NYA, there is almost universal 
recognition of the value of some of its activities. The aid to 
students in high school and college enabled thousands of youth 
to continue their education beyond the point otherwise possible 
for them. It thus contributed to out-of-school youth by reducing 
their number. The work experiences of these youths, while 
enabling them to continue in school, were not utilized by the 
school sufficiently for guidance purposes. The exigencies of 
the situation did not usually permit supervisors to allot jobs on 
the basis of exploration and tryout, nor even according to the 
desire or the ability of the student In some cases, students 
were not properly supervised nor even required to do their work 
well. These defects are not inherent in the plan but are due 
largely to lack of interest or lack of time for adequate oversight 
and supervision. The residence centers frequently afforded real 
opportunities for continuous and effective guidance. 

B. avILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 

1. Origin and Purpose. 

First of the federal youth agencies was the Civilian Conservation 
Cctps the. Conservatioa WotU) , eatihlished by 

Executive Order No. 6101, on April 5, 1933, under an Act of Congress 
approved on March 31, 1933, for the relief of unemployment through 
the performance of useful public work, and for other purposes. This 
law was enacted for the purpose of relieving the acute condition of 
widespread distress and unemployment now existing in the United 
States, and in order to provide for the restoration of the country’s 
depleted natural resources and the advancement of an orderly pro- 
gram of useful public works.® 

When it was first created, its primary objectives were the fur- 
nishing of employment to idle young men and the conduct of a 
sound conservation program in our forests, parks, and fields. It 
soon became clear that the needs of the youth enrolled in these 
camps could not be met by relief employment alone. Many had 

® Educational Poucies Comahssion, op. cit., p. 10. 
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not completed elementary school, and nearly all needed the 
guidance of adult counselors to keep up their morale and to 
plan for the future. 

The educational program of the CCC was begun in December, 
1933, largely as a result of the efforts of the then U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. An educational adviser was appointed for each camp 
and the teaching services of camp officers, work supervisors, public 
school teachers, and FERA teachers were enlisted on a voluntary 
basis. Courses were offered, chiefly in the evenings after work, in 
vocational and academic subjects, the latter on levels ranging from 
elementary through high school.* 

Thus it was recognized that the outstanding contribution of 
these camps should be the creation and preservation of moral 
and spiritual values among the enroUees. Dr. Fechner expressed 
this purpose as follows: “Our major purpose is to help each boy 
to find himself, to arouse his ambition, and to aid him in obtain- 
ing employment.” 

2. Guidance Activities. It soon became apparent that the 
boys enrolled in camps needed wise counsel in almost every 
phase of their lives. Coming as they did from widely different 
situations, unused to camp discipline, unskilled in most of the 
operations that were necessary in the work projects, with morale 
at its lowest, their dominant need was friendship and guidance. 
Counseling and guidance were considered to be basic to every 
educational activity of the camp. These functions involved all 
the available resources and techniques pertinent to enrollees to 
the end that the enrollee should make wise decisions, enter into 
constructive activity, and be given the aids to assure him a 
reasonable degree of success in attaining his goals. 

As might be expected, the guidance function of the camps 
was not fully recognized at the beginning. This developed from 
the experience of the educational advisers with the enrollees 
and from a careful study of their needs. The growing realiza- 
tion of the need for guidance resulted in a special pamphlet, 
Guidance in the Civilian Conservation Corps Camp,” issued as 
mimeographed pamphlet No. 67026, U.S. Office of Education. 
This was widely distributed and used with profit by many 
advisers. 


* Ibid., p. 12. 
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This recognizes five steps or elements in the guidance pro- 
gram and suggests appropriate objectives and procedures for 
each. These were (1) orientation, (2) counseling, (3) assign- 
ment, (4) evaluation, and (5) placement and follow-up. Few, 
if any, camps developed complete and satisfactory programs 
in all of these steps or areas. 

The first guidance problem in the CCC was that of adjust- 
ment and orientation to camp life and discipline. Many of the 
enrollees were healthy and earnest boys, but not a few were 
subnormal, apathetic, ignorant, ill-prepared, and often trucu- 
lently indifferent. 

It is estimated that fully 40 per cent of the enrollees found it 
difficult to adjust themselves to camp life. The chief reasons 
for desertion are given as (1) homesickness, which was often 
combined with other reasons; (2) attitude of older enrollees 
toward the new men, which was often shown by mild and severe 
hazing; (3) the strange and complicated organization of the 
camp; (4) inability to mix with other men; (5) the “gang” 
influence of the groups planning to desert. 

The general plan in operation in the better organized camps 
to meet this situation was as follows: As soon as possible after 
entrance, each boy was interviewed by the educational adviser 
and the essential facts regarding previous schooling, previous 
work experience, family conditions, and personal development 
were recorded. Most camps used some form of cumulative 
records and some made use of the cumulative records of the 
school which the boy attended last. By lectures and personal 
conferences each boy was given a complete picture of camp life 
and made aware of camp duties. Pamphlets such as “Once in 
a Lifetime” and “Happy Days,” were used as aids, and mimeo- 
graphed material dealing with conditions peculiar to the par- 
ticular camp was made available. Boys who had unusual diffi- 
culties in adjustment to camp life were carefully observed, and 
tlie help needed was given both in interviews and in very in- 
formal conversations while they were at work or engaged in 
recreational activities. 

The number of deserters from the camps is evidence that tliis 
part of tlie guidance program was not so effective as it should 
have been. 
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Practically all enrollees needed and asked help regarding edu- 
cational problems. These involved choice of studies at the camp 
and future educational plans. Many boys had problems ot 
personal adjustment involving not only camp life and associa- 
tions with other boys but also even more fundamental problems 
of general attitudes, life objectives, relations with ^ 

friends, and employers. The unusual opportunities afforded by 
residence and work in the camps made possible intimate and 
continuous contacts that greatly facilitated the efforts of the 
adviser in giving needed help. 

Some of the most insistent problems were those connected 
with occupational choice and placement. The camp work proj- 
ects requiring the development of skills necessary for certain 
types of jobs were very limited and, especially in the conserva- 
tion projects, quite unlike the jobs which most of the boys would 
probably be able to secure after they left camp. However, these 
were utilized as far as possible, and effort was made to supply 
occupational information of a varied nature. This was given by 
group interviews, by pamphlets and books, and in some cases by 
organized classes for the study of occupations. Problems related 
to placement of those who left were vigorously attacked. Special 
courses were organized in “job getting,'* and pamphlets designed 
especially for the camp enrollees were available. The adviser 
attempted to keep in close touch with employers in various types 
of work and to aid in the problem of placement by arranging 
interviews with employers and establishing contacts with public 
and private employment agencies. These techniques were so 
well developed that a large percentage of those who left went 
directly into jobs. 

3. Cooperation with Schools and Community. The isolation 
of many of the camps made difficult and often impossible any 
cooperation between the camps and local schools and communi- 
ties. In some cases it was possible to work out very effective 
plans. School shops were utilized in the evenings by camp en- 
rollees and other types of classes organized in the schools to 
supplement the educational opportunities in the camps them- 
selves. Public libraries arranged special rooms for CCC boys 
and provided reference shelves for educational advisers. Com- 
munity councils were of especial help to boys who left camp 
and returned home. They aided them in readjustment to home 
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conditions and in securing suitable employment In some cases 
high schools gave credit toward graduation for worlc done in the 
camps. 

It is evident that the leaders of the CCC had a clear concep- 
tion of the educational function of the camps and recognized the 
necessity for a well-developed guidance program. There were 
many factors in the organization and administration of the camps 
that retarded or prevented the full realization of the program. 

C. CONTRIBUTION’S OF THE NYA AND THE CCC 

There can he no doubt that these two Federal agencies made 
real contributions to the education and training of youth. They 
were of immediate and practical help to youth in the depression 
period, but even more than this they opened up new avenues 
in education and showed the value of work experience in the 
education of youth. 

The CCC camps and the NYA resident centers 

. . . have demonstrated that what is necessary for the development 
of upstanding morale in many young people is a combination of 
suitable education and responsible labor. 

If the present secondary schools could have access to well-eqmpped 
institutions of this type, to which they could assign cases of the kind 
not suited to the ordinary secondary school organization, these would 
be a great gain to society.’ 

In spite of the general approval of the contributions of these 
agencies, there has never been any general agreement regarding 
the advisability of continuing them, at least as they were origi- 
nally organized and administered. The chief objections centered 
around the follo\ving points: 

1. The problems involved are essentially education problems. This 
is evidenced by the increasing emphasis that was given to the edu- 
cational objectives and activities of these agencies. 

2. Education of youth is and should be primarily a state and local, 
not a Federal, matter; tiiis is the American plan. 

3. The organization of a separate Federal education program for 
youth parallel to the state and local system of schools would not 
only be opposed to the American tradition but would inevitably 
create undesirable rivalry and sources of friction. 

® Studedakeii, John' W., Possibilities of Education tlirough the CCC, 
The Fhi Delta Kappan. 19:297, 298, May, 1937. 
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4 Communities should be sHmuIated to provide adequate faciliUes 
for their ovvn youth rather than to unload their respons.b.hties upon 
the Federal government 

5 . The Federal government should aid states and communihes 
in setting up adequate facilities for the education of youth rather 
than to establish a separate and parallel system of schools. 


Owing partly to these real objections and partly to needed 
war economies, hut more largely to certain types of political 
rivalries and jealousies, both of these agencies have been discon- 
tinued. Although their passing may, perhaps, have been in- 
evitable, it is unfortunate that these two interesting experiments 
could not have been continued until they had even more thor- 
oughly demonstrated their value and had pointed the way more 
clearly to certain types of organizations that would be more effec- 
tive in the education and guidance of youth. 

It seems probable that their successes and their failures and 
the discussions of the issues involved will result in some plan of 
cooperation between the Federal government and tlie states by 
which a more adequate program for the education of all youth 
will be developed. The feeling is growing that some such 
agencies must be established m Uie postwar period to take care 
both of returned veterans and of tlie on-coming youth. 


D. THE ARMED FORCES 

Although we cannot place members of the armed forces in the 
category of unemployed youth, the guidance and personnel serv- 
ices of these agencies to youth should be recognized. It is not 
desirable in this discussion to enter into any detailed description 
of these services. Due largely to experiences in the First World 
War, personnel services were introduced in all phases of pro- 
gram. These were greatly expanded during the Second World 
War, and have been proved to be very effective. They include 
problems related to initial induction, to classification, to training, 
and to personal adjustments. They also include assistance at the 
end of service in reentering civilian life. 

E. THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
The contribution of this agency to the guidance of out-of-school 
youth has been outstanding. It has not confined its attention to 
youth hut a large part of its activities has been directed to youth. 
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Through its cooperation \vi\h state employment 'agencies it has 
definitely raised the standards of these agencies and has influ- 
enced the introduction of real counseling into what was formerly 
only placement service. 

F. THE veterans" ADl^aNISTRATION 

The counseling and advising services of the Veterans" Adminis- 
tration have already been discussed. Through their bureaus of 
counseling services for veterans they have, for the most part, 
given a high grade of guidance and personnel services to veter- 
ans. Many of these agencies are still operating under private or 
university control and extending their services to young and old. 

G. VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES FOR THE CIVILIAN DISABLED 

The original Vocational Rehabilitation Act for Civilians was 
signed by President Wilson on Jun. 2, 1920. The Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act Amendments were enacted in 1943 and estab- 
lished a comprehensive State-Federal program. The following 
quotations from an article by Hunt® will explain the general 
workings of the service: 

Under the terms of the new Act a disabled individual to be eligible 
must have a physical or mental disability which constitutes a voca- 
tional handicap. . . . 

Each State is required by the Act to submit an approvable State 
Plan to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation before Federal funds 
can be made available. . . . 

All of the 48 states, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska have utilized 
the provisions of Public Law 113 and all except Alaska now have 
a program of vocational rehabilitation in operation. 

State agency personnel provide medical and vocational guidance 
throughout the rehabilitation process; the agency counselor sees that 
the disabled individual is placed in suitable employment and main- 
tains follow-up to insure satisfactory placements. Case services pro- 
vided to the rehabilitation client, however, are purchased by tlie 
agency from hospitals, clinics, doctors, universities, trade schools, on- 
the-job training establishments, etc. These services are not obtained 
as charity services or at a “cut-rate” but are purchased at prevailing 
rates in the community. . . . 

® Hunt, Joseph, Administration of Rehabilitation Services for the CiiiL’an 
Disabled, Educational Outlook, 23:134-146, March, 1949. 
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Each agency has a case-finding system designed to facilitate refer- 
ral to it of all individuals who need rehabilitation services. Coopera- 
tive agreements are entered into with public and private agencies 
such as welfare agencies, schools. State Employment Services, Work- 
men’s Compensation Commissions, Tuberculosis Associations, etc. 
These cooperative agreements at the slate and local levels are given 
impetus by comparable agreements made at the national level. . . ■ 
Throughout the rehabilitation process, however, that is, from the 
time the disabled individual is accepted for rehabilitation services 
until the period of post-placement supervision is over, the state agency 
never relinquishes responsibility for the client’s rehabilitation. . . . 

After the disabled individual has been determined eligible for 
vocational rehabilitation services, a vocational objective is decided 
upon jointly by the counselor and the client and a comprehensive 
plan of services to reach that objective is drawn up. The plan 
might include as few as three and as many as ten or twelve services. 
During 1947, 9,640 out of each 10,000 individuals rehabilitated by 
state agencies received medical examinations; 1,288 out of 10,000 
were hospitalized; tuition was paid for 3,280; surgical treatment was 
provided for 1,163; artificial limbs were furnished to 931 of each 
10,000 rehabilitants. Colleges and universities trained 24 per cent 
of the clients rehabilitated, business colleges 20 per cent; public vo- 
cational schools 9 per cent; private trade schools 16 per cent; busi- 
ness establishments 19 per cent; correspondence sdiools, tutors, and 
others 12 per cent. , . . 

The rehabilitation plan is carried out under the supervision of the 
counselor. As the client is being provided with the necessary services 
the counselor keeps in close touch with his progress. When all neces- 
sary services have been provided, the counselor places the client in 
employment suitable to his abilities, interests, and aptitudes and 
commensurate with the training provided. In placing the disabled 
individual the counselor utilizes wherever possible the local state em- 
ployment service office. After the client begins to work, the coun- 
selor does not close the case as “rehabilitated” until he is certain 

at tile client has made a satisfactory adjustment to the new job. . . ♦ 

The rehabilitation counselor, under the supervision of a district 
supervisor or a senior counselor, is responsible for locating, investi- 
gating, and determining the eb’gibility of any disabled person in need 
o vocational rehabilitation in an assigned area (e.g., certain coun- 
ties) ; for assisting the disabled individual in selecting, preparing for, 
and attaining the vocational adjustment affording the greatest social 
and economic satisfaction. 
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VI. Public Educational Agencies Serving Out-of-school 
Youth 

1. Public High Schools 

a. Wartime Seroiccs. During the progress of the Second 
World War, public high schools through their preinduction pro- 
grams gave assistance to those who were about to be inducted 
into the armed services. This assistance was extended also to 
those out of school. Many high schools kept in close touch with 
their graduates after entering service and were of material assist- 
ance in maintaining morale and in the problems of readjustment 
into civilian life after the veteran had returned. 

b. Types of Help Offered. Even before the influence of the 
war was felt, many schools had begun to enlarge their programs 
to include facilities for those who were no longer enrolled in the 
regular day schools. Evening schools, part-time schools, coop- 
erative schools of all types were started. Opportunity schools, 
like the well-known Denver Opportunity School, had sprung up 
in different parts of the country. So-called “postgraduate” work 
was offered for unemployed graduates of the high school. Some 
of these developed into local junior colleges which often pro- 
vided the first two years of liberal arts college work and some- 
times had terminal courses of one or two years. These gave 
opportunity for the school to study the needs of youth and to 
give them effective guidance in all its aspects. Owing largely 
to the impetus of the war and increased Federal and state subsi- 
dies, gready enlarged vocational training courses were estab- 
lished. Many schools increased their efforts to follow up stu- 
dents who had left school and freely offered their instructional 
and guidance services to all who would avail themselves of them. 

c. Adjustment Institute. Because of the difficulty of adapting 
the school to these new problems, George E. Myers has pro- 
posed a very suggestive plan, which he calls the “Adjustment 
Institute.” This institute should be a regular unit of the school 
system. It would serve the needs of adults as well as youth. 
“All youth in the community would be transferred to the insti- 
tute upon leaving school, as they now are transferred from junior 
high to senior high school. Some would be assisted in finding 

Myers, George E., “Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guid- 
ance,” pp. 321-326, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 
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employment; others in entering college or a special school;_others 
in gaining admittance to the Civilian Conservation Corps. Ihe 
chief purpose of the institute would be to help each individual 
make the adjustments necessary in the first few years after leav- 
tag school. Such community activities as those organized under 
the old NYA program might be taken over by this new unit of 
the school system. This institute would be in a position to 
cooperate fully with the regular parts of the educational system, 
with community agencies, and with business and industry. If 
state and Federal funds equal to those allotted to junior employ- 
ment work and to the defunct NYA organization were made 
available for such community adjustment institutes, they could 
be operated with little extra expense to the communities. The 
effectiveness of such a unified program would be far greater than 
is possible with the scattered and uncoordinated activities now 
in operation, 

2. The Adult-education Program 

a. The Expanding Concept of Public Education. The old con- 
cept that education was something for the child and the imma- 
ture youth was later expanded to include older youth who were 
preparing for some profession. We now see that education has 
a very important function to perform for older people as wellj 
it is something that is or may be lifelong. The development of 
adult-education programs has been very rapid in recent years. 
Much of the credit for this is due to the influence of the Associa- 
tion for Adult Education under the able leadership of Morse A. 
Cartwright. 

b. Present Status of Adult Education. In 1947-1948, the U.S. 
Office of Education made a survey of adult-education activities 
in the public schools of the country. Tliis survey included a 
total of 4,815 school districts. The term “adult education” was 
taken to include activities designed to serve the needs of adults 
and out-of-school youth beyond the compulsory-attendance age. 
There was about an 80 per cent return. Of the school districts, 
2,684 reported some form of educational activities for adults. 
Some of the results were as follows: 

1. Educational activities for adults and out-of-schooI youth take 
many forms. Approximately 60 per cent of all schools reporting activ- 

Kempfer, Homer, Adult Education Activities of the Public Scbook, 
U.S. Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 107, Washington, D.C., 1949. 
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ities claim to have evening or adult schools; of the aggregate total 
of activities reported, evening and adult schools constitute about one- 
seventh. 

2. The most widespread types of adult education reported were 
evening and adult schools, exhibits to the public, related apprentice 
training, film showings, training-wilhin-industry programs, afternoon 
classes, workshops and short institutes, community center activities, 
open forums, concert series, lecture series, and adult-guidance serv- 
ices, in the order named. 

3. Least widespread types of adult education activities reported 
were block leader organizations, special activities for people past re- 
tirement age, radio listeners’ groups, and educational camps. 

4. [There are] fewer adult education activities among selected 
smaller districts. In this survey districts of 2,500 and under show a 
high incidence of adult education; most of them were selected because 
they were thought to have educational services for adults. The trend 
sho\vn substantiates the common observation that adult education 
under public-school auspices is more often found in the larger com- 
munities. 

5. While most educational activities for adults and out-of-schooI 
youth go on in the evening, there is considerable activity in other 
portions of the day. Four hundred and seventy-seven districts report 
afternoon classes and 269 claim to have morning classes. 

6. About 12 per cent reported guidance services of some kind, 
mostly merely choice of subjects. 

7. The returns from 2,196 school districts reported 2,128,877 adults 
and out-of-school youth involved in pubb’c-school adult education 
activities during 1947-1948. In many cases local figures were ap- 
proximations. Additional information available in annual reports, 
statistics of vocational education, and special state reports lead one 
to estimate that an additional minimum of 820,000 were enrolled. 

It is altogether likely that the pubUc schools provided some type of 
organized and systematic educational service to approximately 3,000- 
000 adults and out-of-school youth in 1947-1948. 

8. A total of approximately 3,000,000 youths and adults were 
reached by these activities. 

How large a part of these activities was given to guidance and 
what sort of guidance was given is not clear from this report It 
is significant that so much provision is made for the education 
of adults and that so many take advantage of the facilities offered. 
This fact alone indicates the unlimited possibilities for guidance 
and persoimel services in this field. 
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Chapter XXIII 

GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL WORK FOR 
NEGRO YOUTH 

I. Sources of Negro Youth Problems 
In Chap. Ill an attempt was made to outline large areas out 
of which the problems of youth arise. This was done because a 
knowledge of these areas often helps in determining the method 
of attack by the counselor. More important still is a knowledge 
of the sources and the causes of the problems. That the causes 
are varied and complex is evident; it is often quite impossible to 
single out any one cause or any group of them that are the most 
important factors. While this is true, we may still say that many 
problems have their origin in diflerences between individuals or 
groups of individuals. Certain problems would not arise if all 
had the same income. The fact that some are very poor while 
others are very rich produces problems. Differences in stature, 
sex, color of eyes and hair, ability, power, temperament, drive, 
race, are all sources or possible sources of very serious problems. 
^Vllile these are real sources of problems they are not, for the 
most part, causes of problems. The causes more often lie in the 
attitudes of individuals toward the differences. This is a dis- 
tinction of the utmost importance and should be kept in mind 
continually in considering the problems of Negroes. 

The problems of Negro youth are not fundamentally different 
in kind from those of other youth, especially those of other minor- 
ity groups, but they often differ in degree to such an extent that 
they may almost be called problems peculiar to the Negro. Most 
o these problems have their origin in certain differences that are 
ca led racial. That they are not entirely racial in the narrow 
sense seems evident. In the United States anyone with “a drop 
o egro blood in his veins’* is called a Negro. Thousands of 
men and women classed as Negroes are racially more white than 
cgro. If we could trace the ancestry of many Negroes, we 
would find the best white blood of the nation present. It is not 
448 
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mce alone, it is color combined with race. Still another element 
of great importance is social tradition. Nearly all Negroes of 
this country came “up from bondage.” The tradition of slavery, 
of lack of equality with white people, of social caste, still per- 
sists. These three differences, race, color, and “previous condi- 
tion of servitude,” act together as complex and powerful sources 
of many of the most difficult and baffling problems of the Negro. 
These fundamental differences are in turn and cumulatively 
causes of many other differences— in education, occupation, tem- 
perament, and personality. Let us remember that die cause of 
the problems is not the fact of differences; it is the attitude both 
of the white and of the Negro toward the differences. 

The limits of this chapter will not allow for more than a brief 
sketch of these sources and causes as they affect the problems 
of Negro youth. In this discussion attention should be given 
both to the conditions and to the changes that have taken place 
rather rapidly, for the changes are themselves very important 
sources of problems. 

II. BACXCnOUNU OF THE PROBLEMS 
1. Population and Distribution. According to the census, 
diere were 10,463,131 Negroes in the United Stales in 1920; 
11,891,143 in 1930; and 12,865,518 in 1940. This was an increase 



Fic. 24. changes in the proportion of Negroes to total population. 

of 2,402,387 in twenty years. Although the increase in their 
number for each decade was so great, the proportion of Negroes 
to the total population has steadily decreased. This is shown by 
Fig. 24. The highest percentage was 19.3 in 1790. In 1870, the 
percentage was 13.5 and in 1930, it was 9.7. There was a slight 
increase in 1940, to 9.8, but in 1946 it again was 9.7. 
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The early decrease in percentage of Negroes as compared. with 
whites is explainable because of immigration. This, of course, 
affected the white population much more than it did the Negro. 
Since immigration has been restricted this cause has been re- 
moved. It may be that the leveling off of the proportion seen 
from 1920 to 1930 is due to this factor. The larger birth rate 
for Negroes as compared with whites is an equalizing force. 
There is some doubt whether the relatively larger increase in 
the birth rate of Negroes will continue; even now it is less than 
for the whites in urban areas. The decreasing birth rate taken 
in connection with the greater death rate and the shorter life 
span of the Negro as compared with the white makes the pic- 
ture much more significant and calls for wise family and health 
guidance. 

The distribution of Negroes in various sections of the country 
is quite uneven. This distribution for the three decades, 1920, 
1930, and 1940, is shown in Table XXXII. No data are available 
as yet for 1950. 

Table XXXII. Distribotiok op Negboes in Sections of the United States 


Areas 

! Percentages 

1920 j 

1930 

: 1940 

1 

South 

85.1 

78.7 

77.0 

North 

14.1 

20.3 

21.2 

West 

0.8 

1.0 

1.8 


The greatest change in the distribution of Negroes within the 
United States since 1790 occurred in the decade 1920 to 1930. 
Previous to 1919, the proportion of the Negro population living 
in the South did not vary greaUy from decade to decade. The 
principal direction of such migration as took place was toward 
the West-South. As seen in the table, the northward migration 
from 1920 to 1930 was very marked. It was still strong in the 
next decade. After 1940 the mobility of the entire population 
due to war conditions was especially marked among the Negroes. 
Tlie proportion of Negroes in different states also varied greatly. 
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In 1930 the lowest proportion of Negroes was in the Dakotas and 
Maine, a percentage of 0.1. The highest percentage was 50.2 in 
Mississippi. 

Another change was in the proportion of Negroes in rural and 
urban territories as compared with the total distribution. In 
1920 there were 66.0 per cent of Negroes living in rural areas as 
compared with 48.6 per cent of the total population. Nearly 40 
per cent lived actually on the land. This, however, is changing 
rapidly; the movement toward the cities is very apparent and is 
much greater for the Negroes than for the total population. 
This is shown in Table XXXIII. 


Table XXXIII. Percentage op Negroes in Cities, Compared with Total 
Urban Population 



1910, 

per 

cent 

1920 

1930 

1940 

Per 
cent 
of in- 
creaset 
1910- 
1940 

Per 

cent 

Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease 

Per 

cent 

Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease 

Per 

cent 

Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease 

Total popu- 
lation .... 
Negroes .... 

45.8 

27.8 

51.4 

34.0 

J2.2 

24.5 

1 

56.2 

43.7 

9.8 

2.85 

1 

56.5 

48.6 

0.51 

11.2 

23.4 

95.5 


In the period from 1910 to 1940 the percentage of Negroes 
living in the cities increased 95.5 per cent while that of the total 
population increased only 23.4 per cent. In New York, the 
Harlem area is really a city of Negroes and larger than the en- 
tire population of Atlanta, Ga. 

These differences and especially the changes in the distribu- 
tion of population are of great significance in the guidance of 
Negro youth. Unofficial data indicate that this movement still 
continues. Its significance is emphasized by one of the causes 
underlying it. Negroes feel more the restrictions and limitations 
placed upon them when they are with people who do not have 
the same limitations. In cities they tend, like other minority 
groups, to congregate in communities made up mostly of their 
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own race. In such a situation they do not feel the limitations so 
strongly because their companions have the same limitations. 

2. Educational Conditions. The marked inequalities between 
the educational facilities provided for Negroes as compared with 
those for white children is not only the effect of "racial” differ- 
ences already noted but also the cause of many of them. These 
inequalities are too well known to make extended discussion 
necessary. Table XXXIV shows the differences between the per- 
centage of Negroes attending school at each age, five to twenty, 
as compared with that of the total population. 


Table XXXIV. Percentage of Negroes and of Total Population 
Attending School at Various Ages, 1920, 1930 



Ages 


S 

6 

7 

3 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 j 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 : 

20 

1920: 










j 







Negro.... 

118 

42.9 

64 9 

72.7 

77.0 

80.0 

82.1 

80.6 

793 

73.4 

63.3 

47.1 

SOS 

17.3 

9.9 

4.6 

ToUl 

16.8' 

63.3 

833 

83.3 

90.4 

83.0 

03 

93.2 






21,7 

13.8 

8.3 

1930: 

















Negro.. 

12.7 

60.3 

76 4 

84.6 

83 2 

01.0 

02.2 

90.8 

89.1 

83.0 

72.9; 

65.4 

86.7 

20.8 

12.2 

5.6 


20.0 

663 

89.4 

94.t 

93.6 

07.1 

07.5 

97.1 

06 s' 

92.9 

84.6! 

66.3 

47.9 

30.7 

19.8 

13.1 


It will be seen that at each age the percentage of Negro chil- 
dren attending school was much less than for the total popula- 
tion, but the percentage of attendance for Negroes at each age 
was considerably greater in 1930 than in 1920. However, even 
in 1930 the percentage of Negroes had not reached the percent- 
age for the total population in 1920. It should also be noted that 
the increase in attendance in the years fifteen to twenty was 
much greater for the total population than for Negroes. That is, 
the holding power of the schools for Negro youth fifteen to 
Uventy years of age as compared with that for all youth was 
actually much less in 1930 than it was in 1920. Reliable figures 
show that only 15.1 per cent of youth fifteen to nineteen years 
old were attending high school in 1933-1934. 

^ Many studies have shown the following educational condi- 
tions among Negroes: 

(1) A high illiteracy rate (22.9 per cent in 1930), (2) high pupil 
mortality, (3) large numbers of children who are overage, (4) large 
numbers of children out of school, (5) poor school attendance, (6) 
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lack of operation of compulsory 5ch(x)l attendance laws, (7) lack of 
schools, (8) lack of general curriculum and extracurriculum offer- 
ings, (9) lack of vocational offerings and guidance, and (10) lack of 
adequate financial support.^ 

Ninety-three per cent of all Negro schools were of the one-, 
two-, and three-teacher type; 64 per cent were one-tencher 
schools. Over a million children, or nearly half the total school 
enrollment, came from farms; 24,000 or nearly half of all Negro 
teachers were employed in schools of the one- and two-teacher 
type. Some of the differences between the educational facilities 
for Negroes and for whites are strikingly sho^vn by Figs. 25 and 
26. 



Fig. 25, Average ei^jenditure per pupil in the United States and in the 
South, 1870-1930. 
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Fig. 26. Average annual salaries of white teachers and Negro teachers, 
1900-1930. 

' Cauv'er, Ambrose, Vocational Education and Guidance for Negroes, 
U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1937, No. 35:1, Washington, D.C., 
1938. 
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Tlie annual expenditures for white children are shown to be 
nearly four times that for Negro children in the same areas; 
the salaries paid to Negro teachers were consistently only half 
those for white teachers; more than this, average salaries for 
white teachers increased more in proportion than the salaries for 
Negro teachers. 

The status of the education of Negroes may be compared with 
the education of whites in the same states as follows: (1) term shorter 
by one month or more per year; (2) children entering fifth grade, 
20 per cent less; (3) total Negro enrollment in high-school grades, 
11 per cent less; (4) children of high-school age in school, 25 per 
cent less; (5) children living three miles or more from school, 13 
per cent more; (6) children transported to school at public expense, 
17 per cent fewer; (7) money spent for transportation of pupils, 
approximately $175 for whites to every $1 for Negroes (rate of popu- 
lation 4 to 1); (8) average annual salaries of Negro rural teachers, 
$478 less; (9) annual expenditure per pupil, $44.31 for whites and 
$12.75 for Negroes; (10) average investment for plant and equip- 
ment for each white pupil, $157; for each Negro pupil, $37.® 

These estimates, made some time ago, although no longer ac- 
curate in specific details, represent in general the difference in 
educational opportunity that still exists. Since 1930 there has 
been a marked increase in the percentage of Negro children five 
to seventeen years of age attending school. In 1940 estimates 
indicated that the percentage for Negroes almost equaled that 
for whites. The training and salaries of Negro teachers have 
also risen, although they are not yet on an equality with those of 
whiles. A number of Southern states have the same salary 
schedules for all teachers who have equal training. 

Although there has been a definite increase in the number of 
colleges and agriculture and engineering schools open to Ne- 
groes, these facilities are far below those for whites and far short 
of the need. The same may be said for vocational schools on 
the secondary level. The efforts of the U.S. Office of Education, 
of many other agencies, and of the states themselves, have fo- 
cused attention upon these inequalities and are already resulting 
in many changes and improvements. 

*CAHvEn, AhronosE, Outlook for Negro Education, School Life, 20:40, 
41, October, 1934. 
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A “Magna Charta” of Negro education was adopted by the 
National Conference on Fundamental Problems in the Education 
of Negroes, Washington, D.C., May 9 to 12, 1934. A condensed 
statement of this is here given; * 

Fundamentals in the Education of Negroes 
Proposals Adopted by 

The National Conference on Fundamental Problems 
in the Education of Negroes 
Washington, D.C., May 9—12, 1934 

In view of the fact that in many States Negroes are forced by law 
to attend segregated schools which are almost invariably inadequately 
provided and maintained; and because of the inadequacy of these 
schools to serve the purpose of education in a democracy; and in 
order that equality of opportunity may be offered to all Americans; 
and in order that the Negro may meet effectively his obligations as 
an American citizen; and in order that America may have the benefit 
of those varied contributions possible only when the members of 
all races are allowed the fullest development; the following funda- 
mentals in the education of Negroes are proposed by this Conference: 

1. Ultimate Educational Objectives and Ideals 

A. Home Life. Equal economic opportunity, and political and 
social justice for all, ^vhich will make possible the realization and 
maintenance of home and family life in keeping with American ideals 
and standards. 

B. Vocations. Adequate provision for professional and vocational 
education, and guidance; conducted by properly trained persons; and 
varied according to individual interests and abilities. 

C. Citizenship. Full participation in all phases of life in accord- 
ance with the highest ideals and practices of good citizenship. 

D. Recreation and Leisure. Adequate provision for wholesome rec- 
reational activities, and adequate training for the better use of leisure 
time. 

E. Health. Healthful living and working conditions, and adequate 
health service and health education. 

F. Character. The ability and disposition to make wise choices in 
the various life situations. 

8 School Life, October, 1934. Back cow. 
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II. Immediate Educational Objectives and Ideals 

A. Availahility of Education. Schools and colleges available and 
accessible for all Negro children, adequate in length of term, num- 
ber of teachers, curriculum offerings, equipment, and facilities. 

B. Teachers and Teaching. Selection, training, compensation, 
tenure, and working conditions of teachers in keeping with the high- 
est standards of professional growth and leadership in recognition 
of their outstanding importance in the education of Negro children 
and in the leadership of Negro life; and the acceptance of the respon- 
sibility by all teachers of Negro youth to teach the fundamental prin- 
ciples and issues underlying our economic and social order. 

C. Financial Support. Adequate financial support of schools for 
Negro children, equitably distributed, and intelligently administered, 
with full recognition that there can be but one standard of adequacy. 

D. Administration. Larger participation in the administration and 
control of schools by intelligent representatives of the people served; 
and curriculum differentiation and adaptation based on needs rather 
than on race. 

E. Segregated Schools. Discouragement of and opposition to the 
extension of segregated schools. 

In the foregoing statement of objectives and ideals, the principle 
of the single standard should apply. 

3. Occupational Situation. The differences between the oc- 
cupational distribution of Negro workers compared with white 
workers is, perhaps, one of the most striking and significant of 
all the differences noticed. Since we have as yet no comparable 
data of the occupational distribution of Negroes in 1940 we 
must go back to the 1930 Census. Table XXXV gives the com- 
parative data for Negroes and for total population for 1920 and 
1930. It shows that about two-thirds of the Negroes ten years 
of age and over were engaged in two groups: (1) agriculture 
and (2) domestic and personal service. Very few compared to 
the total population were found in (1) public service, (2) pro- 
fessional service, or (3) clerical service. 

The changes in occupational distribution since 1940 have been 
very marked and very significant. Tables XXXVI and XXXVII 
give data furnished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1940 
and 1947.* 

*Post War Trends in Negro Employment, Monlhhj Labor Review, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 1947, 663-665. 
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Table XXXV. Perceotage op Total Population and op Negroes 10 Years 
OF Age and Over Engaged m Groups of Occupations, 1920, 1930* 


Occupational groups 

1920 

1930 

Total 

Negro 

Total 

Negro 

Agriculture 

25. C 

44.2 

21.4 

36. 1 

Forestry and fishing 

0.6 

0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

Extraction of minerals 

2.6 

1.5 

2.0 

1.4 

Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. . . 

30.8 

18.7 

28.9 

18.6 

Transportation and commerce 

7.4 

6.5 

7.9 

7.2 

Trade 

10.2 

2.9 

12.5 

3.8 

Public service 

1.8 

1.0 

' 1.8 

0.9 

Professional service 

5.2 

1.7 

6.7 

2.5 

Domestic and personal service 

8.1 

22.0 

10.1 

28.6 

Clerical service. 

7.5 

0.8 

8.2 

0.7 


* Data from Charles E. Hall, “Negroes in the United States, 1920-1982,” 
Government Printing OfEce, Washington, D.C., 1935. 


Table XXXVI. Proportion or Negroes to Total Emplotment, 1940-1947 


Occupation 

Men 

Women 

1940 

1947 

1940 

1947 



9.5 

13.8 

13.2 








2.4 

2.6 



1.3 

2.9 

0.7 

1.8 


3.G 

3.3 

2.2 

7 


5.9 

10.2 

4.7 

10.5 


C0.2 

64.3 

46.6 

55.0 


16.5 

22.7 

12.7 

23.2 


12.4 

11.5 

30.4 

23.1 


21.0 

10.4 

62. 0 

13.8 



27.9 

13.2 

25.0 
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Table XXXVII. Occupational Dbtribdtion op Employed Negroes, April, 
1940, AND April, 1947 


Occupation 

1940 

1947 










Craftsmen and foremen 

4.2 

4.9 




Pronrietors. managers, and nfRctaT^ 

1.6 1 

2.8 

Professional and semiprofessional 

3.9 

3.2 

Clerical and sales 

2.3 

4.9 

Service workers 

52.2 

39.6 

Domestic workers 

34.7 

20,7 

Laborers 

20.5 



18.9 




Quoting further from this report: "Between April, 1940, and 
April, 1947, employment of Negroes in civilian jobs was about a 
million, and almost three-quarters of a million were entering the 
armed forces. 

A significant shift from farm to factory was noticeable. The 
characteristic concentration of Negro workers in farming, domes- 
tic se^ce, and in non-farm labor groups has been greatly modi- 
ed since 1940. In 1940, 70 per cent of Negroes were in these 
occupations; in 1947 only 47 per cent During the war a sub- 
stantial number of non-skilled workers shifted to higher paying 
an more attractive jobs in industry and white-collar occupa- 
tions. The movement of Negro men and women to factories, 
primarily as semi-skilled workers, was even greater. Reconver- 
sion to peace-time activities has brought no major down-grading 
m the occupational composiUon of Negro workers.” 

lany studies have revealed the lack of harmony between the 
expressed occupational choices of high-school and college Negro 
stu cnts and the opportunities for employment. An unpublished 
stu y y W. R. Banks in 1940 gave the following list of choices 
o occupations made by groups of Negro high-school students 
in exas. Studies of the choices of Negro students in college 
show the same lack of harmony. 
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Table XXXVIII. Choice of Lifework bt Negro High-school Semors 
IN Texas 


Number of 


Lifework Students 

Teacher 586 

Nurse 178 

Dentist, pharmacist, and ph 3 *sician 128 

Commercial course 123 

Musician 93 

Gowrnmcnt service 52 

Beauty culture 46 

Mechanic.. 40 

Seamstress 28 

Agricultural demonstrator 27 

Undertaker 25 

Carpenter... 24 

Lawj’er 18 

Dirt farmer 17 

Tailor 15 

Engineer 14 

Minuter 0 

Social worker 0 

Newsp.'iper work 8 

Electrician 7 

Cook 6 

Domestic service 6 

Painter 4 

Milliner 4 

Aviator S 

Brick mason 3 


Tliere was practically no relationship between the occupation 
of the parents and tlie vocational choice. Tlic comments of 
Mr. Banks, who reported the study, are significant: 

Teaching. Tlicre arc today 3,000 people eligible for certificates to 
teach in the state and there arc no vacancies in Tc.Tas. 

Commercial Work. Tlierc is already an ovcrsupply of stenogra- 
phers and bookkeepers. Then, loo, Negro business concerns are so 
few that this factor would limit the number of people to be employed 
who arc trained in commercial work. 

Nurses Troining. Tlicrc was a time when Negro nurses had an 
open field but today the white nurses in the South .are f.irt crowding 
the Negro out of the profession. Tliere are so rn.nny uncmployctl 
trained nurses in Tex-as tlial Prairie View College is reducing its 
enrollment In lliis course. 
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Seamstresses. This is and always \vill be a splendid field for a 
wide-awake young woman. Those who are competent and are em- 
ployed in this occupation are making a good living. 

Government Serojce Employee. This field has reached the satura- 
tion point. In fact the government is now letting out a great many 
of its employees. 

Medicine and Law. A great many men who are in these professions 
now are in desperate straits and in many cases they are not able to 
pay office rents. 

There are other fields, not so popular, that offer unlimited oppor- 
tunities for choices. These fields in the sequences of the opportuni- 
ties they offer are as follows: farmers, carpenters, tailors, shoe re- 
pairers, cooks, ministers, launderers, cafe workers, maids, painters, 
masons, plumbers, electricians, milliners, and domestic and general 
helpers. 

There is some doubt that this picture of the Negro in Texas 
is, in all respects, characteristic of the condition of Negroes 
throughout the South. Studies made elsewhere indicate that 
there is a great lack of trained Negro nurses and doctors in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and some other states; trained teachers 
are also much in demand in many sections. 

The fact that a large percentage chose "upper-type” or "white- 
collar” jobs is quite consistent with the findings for white stu- 
den^. The change in this direction is, perhaps, more marked 
in the case of Negro youth than in that of whites. Slavery 
meant manual work, often entirely unskilled; it involved for the 
most part work on farms and plantations. The feeling of the 
whites in the South that manual labor was work for slaves and 
therefore degrading was shared by the Negro. It was natural 
tor hini to wish to get away from such work because it was a 
mark of inferiority. He has constantly striven to elevate himself 
y engaging in ‘higher” types of work. This is probably one 
reason for the city>vard migration. The difficulty has been that 
uus so-called ‘higher” work did not open up for him. Another 
reason for the tendency is the actual reduction in the number of 
simple manual jobs. 

As these simple manual occupations become mechanized, white 
ersons sought the jobs formerly held by Negroes, which, under 
whin? ®°nffitions, demanded new skills and new knowledge and 
pai higher wages. In many cases, Negroes were not pre- 
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pared to meet the new demands of these jobs and, in other cases, 
they were not employed if white persons were available. In addi- 
tion to losing jobs formerly held, Negroes have found few opportuni- 
ties in the new occupations resulting from recent technological prog- 
ress. 

The problem has been accentuated by (1) lack of education, (2) 
lack of educational opportunities and adaptation of education to 
needs, (3) lack of versatility and skill arising from limited occupa- 
tional experience, and (4) attitude toward work.® 

We thus see a tendency to constrict and contract occupational 
opportunities for Negroes. Many of the simple, unskilled, man- 
ual jobs have disappeared because of the introduction of ma- 
chinery, and there has been no corresponding enlargement of 
opportunities in tlie higher occupations. Although Negroes are 
one-tenth of the population, they are generally disregarded in 
the administrative organization of government and of private 
institutions and agencies. This is not due to lack of ability. It 
has been proved again and again that there are few if any dif- 
ferences in ability that are due to race. The differences in abil- 
ity among members of the white race are far greater than the 
differences between races. The discrimination is due to the tra- 
ditional factors already discussed. Owing to racial prejudices, 
the Negro finds himself blocked from many occupations which 
he desires to enter and for which his ability well fits him. 

4. Social Distinctions. It is also very apparent that there are 
many social inequalities due primarily to race or color. The 
Negro is now often barred from first-class hotels and restaurants, 
from banquets and other social occasions; he is denied member- 
ship in some athletic teams, especially those that require bodily 
contact, although many of the best athletes of the world are 
Negroes. He is denied membership in some national social and 
educational organizations. 

III. Results of Inequalities 

Such inequalities cannot fail to have their effects upon the 
personalities, the hopes, and the ambitions of Negro youth. 
Many of these effects have been vividly portrayed in the studies 

® Galiveh, Akuskose, Vocational Elducation and Guidance for Negroes, 
U.S. Office of Education BuUefin, 1937, No. 38:1, Washington, D.C.. 
1938. 
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of the American Youth Commission. It is evident that the effects 
vary according to the type of situation confronted. In the rural 
districts the effects are different from those noted in cities; in 
the North from those in the South; in the case of the light- 
skinned as opposed to the Negro with dark skin. Some of the 
effects are well described by Frazier as follows.® 

Because of the competition with whites for jobs, and because of 
general unemployment, lower- and middle-class youth are concerned 
about the narrowing opportunities for work even in those occupa- 
tions in which Negroes have heretofore made a living. Negro youtli 
of all classes are agreed that Negroes do not have equal chances with 
whites for jobs, whatever their qualifications. Lower and middle- 
class youth have had considerable working experience which has 
brought them into contact with whites. Although youth of both 
classes (though middle-class youth to a lesser degree) are partially 
accommodated to their inferior status, their experiences with whites 
have bred distrust and animosity. In order to survive, many of them 
ate convinced that they must adopt various techniques in order to 
conceal their real feelings and thereby propitiate the while man. 
The majority of lower-class youth look forward to employment in 
unskilled and laboring occupations, though a minority hope to rise 
above their present condition. But because of the lack of opportuni- 
ties for employment, many lower-class youth ore becoming convinced 
that illegal and antisocial means of making a living must be resorted 
to and are justified. 

Many of the middle-class youth are ambitious and hope to rise 
above their present status and enter upper-class occupations. Upper- 
class youth are, on the whole, self-confident about the future. The 
majority of them plan to enter the occupations in which upper-class 
Negroes have found employment and an outlet for their talents behind 
the walls of segregation. Upper-class youth do not feel that they 
have to use the same techniques as lower- and middle-class youth 
in order to survive. But, nevertheless, they are resentful of ^6 
many limitations under which they work and, where their fair com- 
plexion will permit, they sometimes use it as a means of breaking 
through the color line. Although it is not evident in our data, the 
lack of opportunity to compete with whites and assume adult respon- 
sibilities undoubtedly prevents Negro youth from maturing as they 
should under normal conditions. 

Frazieh, E. Franklin, “Negro Youth at the Crossways,” pp. 166-167, 
American Council on Education, Wadiington, D.C., 1940. ( Used by spe- 
cial permUsion of the American Council on Education. ) 
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Although the differences in occupational and social opportuni- 
ties between the Negro and the white are the cause of many 
frustrations and maladjustments, we must recognize that differ- 
ences among Negroes themselves are also very important. The 
case studies of Negroes of different types and social position de- 
scribed in the American Youth Commission studies amply dem- 
onstrate that (1) the development of Negro personality is influ- 
enced by evaluations of color and odief physical traits made by 
Negroes themselves on their own group influence, (2) social-class 
position and occupational status in the Negro society itself have 
decided effects upon Negro personality. 

As we study impartially the many inequalities between Ne- 
groes and whites and the many arbitrary restrictions, occupa- 
tional and social, placed upon Negroes, we cannot help being 
amazed that the effects upon Negro personality and character 
have not been greater. Perhaps it is due to a certain cheerful- 
ness and optimism in the Negro character that makes it impos- 
sible to brood long over restrictions and discriminations. Major 
Moton was fond of saying that the reason why there were so few 
Negro suicides or .anarchists was that when a Negro began to 
brood over his wongs he fell asleep! 

IV. Guidance of Negro Youth 

1. Lack of Guidance Facilities. The provisions for the guid- 
ance of Negro youth have lagged far behind those for the whites, 
inadequate as these have been. The most important reasons 
for this lag are (1) the general lack of understanding and ap- 
preciation of the meaning and the value of guidance throughout 
the country; (2) the lack of equipment in library and other ma- 
terial; (3) Ae poorly trained and poorly paid teaching staff; (4) 
the very large percentage of elimination in Negro secondary 
schools resulting in a small number of Negro youth over fifteen 
years of age being in school; (5) although some schools have 
well-organized guidance activities, most secondary schools for 
Negroes have practically no guidance work. 

2. Methods of Guidance. The methods of guidance in schools 
for Negroes are not different in any respect from tliosc already 
described. It is, therefore, entirely unnecessary to repeat here 
the points made previously. Cumulative records, behavior de- 
scriptions, tests of all kinds, counseling, placement, follow-up, 
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all are as necessary for Negro youth as for whites. What differ- 
ences in method there may be are due to differences in emphasis 
and differences in opportunities. 

3. Special Guidance Needs. Many of the problems of Negro 
youth are very insistent and very difficult; they cannot be solved 
without help. They thus become of major importance and merit 
special attention. 

a. Personal Problems. The problems of the young Negro in 
making his own personal adjustment to life are very difficult. 
He has become conscious tliat he is a member of a race which is 
denied certain rights and privileges, which is socially not ac- 
cepted by whites, which has been considered inferior by the 
dominant group and which has often accepted this opinion as a 
fact, and to which has been denied certain educational and oc- 
cupational opportunities. How shall he adjust himself to such 
an environment? Attitudes of hostility, while natural, are in- 
effective; desire to get even or to force himself upon an unwilling 
society only makes the situation worse. To give up and accept 
meekly the place that a white society has decreed is equally un- 
satisfactory. An adjustment that is really effective, by which the 
youth learns to be content in his situation but not with it, is so 
difficult that it cannot ordinarily be made witliout much personal 
assistance. The ones who try to help must themselves have 
worked out a satisfactory adjustment; if they have not, their 
own attitude will often be the cause of real maladjustment of 
the individual. Wise and effective guidance calls for unusual 
intelligence, insight, patience, and sympathy. Reality must be 
faced squarely and methods of adjustment worked out. 

b. Educational Problems. The development of the powers 
and capacities of the individual is just as necessary for the Negro 
as for the white. This requires adequate provision for education. 
Many a Negro youth finds himself without adequate facilities 
for such education. Either schools and colleges are not avail- 
able or he does not have enough money to enable him to attend. 
The problems of who should go, where to go, how to go, what 
one can do after graduation, all are serious problems and call for 
organized guidance facilities. Even more than is the case with 
unprivileged whites the Negro thinks of further education as a 
means of raising himself in the social scale. For this reason, 
many who have the necessary money insist on sending their chil- 
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dren to college regardless of whether it is the best thing for 
them to do. Many more, without funds, sacrifice everything to 
get into college. Tlicse ambitions are worthy, and ways must 
be provided by which Negro as well as white youth who can 
profit by college experience may be able to go to college. But 
by no means every young man or woman, whether he be white 
or Negro, can profit by going to college. Many serious malad- 
justments in life are caused by failure in college due to lack of 
ability. Others, just as serious, come after graduation because 
of the disillusionment resulting from being “all dressed up and 
nowhere to go”: having the coveted college degree and not being 
allowed to do anything with it. 

The problem of developing a worthy and satisfying life goal 
is extremely difficult for most Negro youth. The lack of rela- 
tionship behveen the choice of occupation and the opportunities 
open, already discussed, indicates this very clearly. In spite of 
difficulties tliat seem insuperable, many Negroes have developed 
and achieved life goals that are socially worthy and very satis- 
fying to themselves. Many more could do the same with wise 
and sympathetic guidance. The problem is to know how to 
stimulate the young Negro to stick to his area of ability and in- 
terest in the face of the problem of getting a job. He accepts 
limitations too readily; it is hard to get him to see his possibili- 
ties. The changes noted previously should be a help. 

c. Occupational Problems. The problems connected with 
choosing an occupation, preparing for it, and getting a job are 
tied up with the problems of personality, individual develop- 
ment, and education. Without opportunity for the kind of edu- 
cation one needs, plans for a full and rich life are well-nigh hope- 
less; with little freedom of choice of occupation and with a lack 
of facilities for preparation for tiie job, the outlook for social 
service, individual development, and a satisfying life is very 
slim. 

The data abeady presented indicate the extreme difficulty of 
occupational choice. The professional occupations requiring ex- 
tensive training are difficult for Negroes to enter. Table XXXIX 
shows the number of Negro population to each Negro engaged 
in a certain profession. 

Negro clergymen show the highest percentage to the popula- 
tion. These may be excluded from consideration because many 
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Table XXXIX. Average Ncuder op Negroes to Each Negro Reported in 
Selected PROFs^ojra, 1930 » 






Clergy- 

men 

College 

presidents 

and 

professors 

1 Dentists 

Lawyers 

and 

judges 

Physi- 
cians and 
surgeons 

Trained 

nurses 

North 

South 

West 

423 

495 

S89 

12,747 

4,796 

24,069 

2,605 

11,731 

2,407 

8,141 

21,472 

2,735 

1,582 

4,286 

1,228 

1,231 

2,667 

971 


*Data from Charles E. IIalu “Negroes in the United States, 1020-19S2, 


Government Printing Office, Washioglon, D.C., 1935. 

are not trained men. College presidents and professors might 
also be excluded because there are so few Negro colleges, com- 
paratively. Dentists, lawyers, physicians, and trained nurses 
present an interesting picture. In every case the number or 
Negroes in the profession per Negro population is actually 
smaller in the South than in any other section. One Negro den- 
tist to 11,731 Negroes; one lawyer to 21,472 Negroes; one physi- 
cian to 4,286 Negroes; and one trained nurse to 2,567 Negroes. 
The Census of 1940 reveals the fact that in the seventeen South- 
ern states and the District of Columbia the whites, in compari- 
son with the Negroes, have four times as many dentists, four 
times as many social workers, five limes as many physicians, 
thirteen times as many pharmacists, thirty-five times as many 
lawyers, and two hundred and two times as many engineers. It 
would seem that in the South there was a real opportunity. But 
when one considers the following factors, the opportunity does 
not look so good: 

1. The facilities for the training of Negroes for these professions are 
very meager— not nearly enough to meet the demand. 

2. The time and expense needed for preparation are far beyond the 
means of most Negroes. 

3. The great majority of Negroes needing such services are so poor 
that they cannot afford to pay enough to provide a decent living for 
the workers. 
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4. Many Negroes prefer to go to a white dentist, lawyer, or physi- 
cian when tliey can afford it Either they have more confidence in 
them or going to diem is thought to add social prestige. 

Not only in the professions is racial discrimination seen, but 
also in most of the semiprofessional and skilled occupations. 
Even in the war emergency, when skilled men were needed so 
badly, the introduction of Negro workers into these occupations 
was very slow. Lack of suitable training is given as an excuse 
for not hiring the Negro, and lack of opportunity to get a job is 
the cause of lack of training. The inability of a Negro to be- 
come a member of a labor union is often the cause of the rejec- 
tion by the employer of a trained, competent man; and the fact 
that there are few or no Negroes employed is given as the cause 
of refusal to accept them as members of the union. 

Nevertheless, the recent changes in the educational and occu- 
pational opportunities for Negroes are a factor that should stimu- 
late Negro youth to consider occupations that are more in keep- 
ing with their abilities and interests, and to prepare for them. 
The great employment gains made by Negroes during the war 
demonstrated to employers that ability bears no relation to color 
of the skin or to race. There have been great advances in fair 
employment practices throughout the country, brought about not 
only through legislation but also by voluntary action. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court regarding educational facilities has 
forced reluctant states to provide better schools and colleges for 
Negroes. Probably the greatest gains in the area of education 
have come about through voluntary action. These gains are seen 
also in the case of other minority groups and give great hope 
that arbitrary restrictions of all kinds will be steadily reduced 
and finally eliminated. 

The problems mentioned by counselors as the most baffling 
in their guidance work among Negroes are: 

1. Problems involving the occupational outlook and possibilities for 
advancement in fields where Negroes are segregated and discriminated 
against because of race. 

2. Problems involved in general placement— due partly to racial dis- 
crimination in the occupational fields. 

3. Problems involving the kind of vocational education that should 
be recommended to individuals facing the above difflculh'es and prob- 
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lems due to the limited opportunities for securing proper training, 
especially where apprenticeships and experience training penods are 


4. Prohlems of the relation of the school to the pupil. Does he fee 
that he belongs? Is he treated as a person, not a Negro? Is there 
rapport between teacher and pupil and counselor and pupil? 

5. Problems connected with lack of understanding by teachers 
and counselors of the background of the pupil-of the feeling of re- 
jection that often exists. In turn the pupil often rejects the help that 


is available. , 

6. Problems related to the patterns of learning and the attitudes 


toward school and school attendance. 

7. Problems of physical and mental health, 

8. Problems related to lack of courage and lack of ambition to at- 
tempt achievement in certain lines of activity that are somewhat re- 


stricted. 


These are only a few of the problems of the Negro. Some 
Negroes have overcome all of these obstacles and have secured 
employment, or accepted the opportunity for advanced educa- 
tion and training; but for the majority, organized, competent help 
is needed. This help is given in several ways: (1) The facts 
regarding occupational opportunities and the difficulties in se- 
curing employment are carefully assembled and clearly pre- 
sented to Negro youth. They know the situation and can pre- 
pare to meet the difficulties. (2) Individual employers are 
approached and very often are induced to employ a few really 
competent Negroes. (3) Negroes with proved ability are given 
training for jobs not now open in order that when the oppor- 
tunities come there may be skilled workers available. (4) Wide 
publicity is given to studies revealing the lack of suitable op- 
portunities for Negroes and the abilities and skills actually dem- 
onstrated by Negroes on the job. (5) The cooperation of gov- 
ernmental and private agencies is secured in disseminating infor- 
mation and in widening the opportunities for Negroes in every 
field. 

4. The Dade County Vocaiional Guidance Committee. A 
good example of voluntary cooperation between public and pri- 
vate agencies in the guidance of Negro youth is the work of the 
Dade County (Miami, Florida) Vocational Guidance Com- 
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mittcc.^ In January, 1947, the Negro Service Council of Miami, 
an Urban League afTiliate, appointed a committee kno^vn as the 
Dade County Vocational Guidance Committee. This committee 
was assigned the responsibility of studying the needs of Negro 
youth for vocational guidance and vocational training. The com- 
mittee consists of thirty-five members, approximately one-third 
of whom are of the white race. Tlie committee is self-perpetuat- 
ing inasmuch as it elects members as the occasion and needs 
arise. At present (1950) its personnel includes the county school 
superintendent, the county assistant superintendent, the county 
director of guidance, principals, deans, teachers, ministers, doc- 
tors, Diversified Cooperative Training coordinators, the execu- 
tive director of the Negro Service Council, and businessmen. 

This committee has made a survey in three senior high schools 
of vocational interests of Negro youth as determining their occu- 
pational choice, and another of occupations tliat were available 
to Negroes in the community. Later tlie committee also assisted 
in a more detailed study made by the Dean of the Industrial 
School of the Florida A. and M. College. These surveys showed 
the need for a vocational-education program for Negro high- 
school students of Dade County. The data were used in mak- 
ing recommendations to school officials regarding the type of 
courses which should be offered. Shortly after these surveys 
were made two buildings were erected on the site of the Dorsey 
High School, a Negro high school in a rapidly growing part of 
Miami. Upon the recommendation of the committee, four shops 
were established in woodworking, radio, dry cleaning, and auto 
mechanics. Tailoring was subsequently added. In making the 
recommendations, the committee considered both the vocational 
interests and the opportunity for employment of Negro youth. 
These shops were first established for Negro veterans, but in the 
fall of 1948, they were made available for a day trades-training 
program for high-school students. The enrollment in these shops 
has increased from sixty veterans, at the beginning of the pro- 
gram, to a total present (1950) enrollment of 406, including day 
and evening students. The Dade County Board of Public In- 
struction has approved the building of a new $430,000.00 voca- 

^ From data furnished by Miss Nina E. McAdam, Director of Guidance, 
Public Schools, Dade County, Florida. 
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tional-high-school building for Negroes sometime during the next 

three-year period. , , 

The committee also sponsored and promoted the estabhsli- 
ment of a Diversified Cooperative Training program in two ot 
the Negro high schools; a third coordinator will probably be 
added soon. The committee also advises directors of the various 
programs regarding employment of personnel when such advice 
is requested. The work of this committee has brought together 
members of both races in a friendly, eooperative fellowship that 
has done much to remove and relieve tensions that existed and 
has done much to promote wholesome relations. This is only 
one example o£ what is taking place in all parts of the country. 

5. The Need for Organized Guidance. The need for organ- 
ized guidance and for well-trained, competent Negro counselors 
is very great. In a number of cities, especially in the South, well- 
organized guidance departments have been set up and are very 
effective. Many social agencies are cooperating in helping 
schools in their guidance work for Negroes and in giving assist- 
ance directly to Negro youth. The help most needed in the 
guidance work of these agencies is as follows: 

(a) Literature dealing with principles and methods of vocational 
guidance, and literature giving dependable general occupational in- 
formation. 

(b) Help in organizing and setting up vocational guidance pro- 
grams. 

(c) Help in opening up larger fields to Negroes which they cannot 
now enter because of race. 

id) Suitable reading material for persons seeking vocational guid- 
ance assistance. 

(c) Descriptive material concerning successful experience in voca- 
tional guidance work among Negroes. 

if) Occupational information based upon careful study of the oc- 
cupational and industrial status of Negroes— setting forth shifts and 
trends, the problems faced, and the opportunities offered in different 
lines of endeavor. 

The guidance of Negro youth remains one of the major prob- 
lems of guidance in this country. 
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Chapter XXIV 


GUIDANCE FOR INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND FOR LEISURE TIME 

The point of view consistently maintained throughout this dis- 
cussion is that guidance is a unified process dealing with the 
individual as a whole. Fundamentally, there can be no divi- 
sions, no separate kinds of guidance. The separation in the pre- 
ceding four chapters has been for the purposes of discussion and 
was not intended to be applied to desirable practices of guidance. 

However, since it is helpful, at least for discussion, to treat 
educational guidance and vocational guidance separately, it may 
be found equally desirable to discuss other aspects of the guid- 
ance process separately. There are many of these aspects that 
might with profit be chosen for separate consideration. Rather 
arbitrarily we have chosen two which at present seem to need 
emphasis. These are guidance for individual development and 
guidance for leisure time. 

I. GtHUANCE FOR InPIVTOUAL DEVELOPMENT 

1. Meaning of Guidance for Individual Development. The 
term “guidance of individual development” may seem inappro- 
priate and superfluous, for the purpose of all guidance and of all 
education is the development of the individual. There is, how- 
ever, a very definite need for special consideration of guidance 
for the development of the individual not merely as a student, 
a worker, a citizen, or a member of a family, but as a growing, 
developing personality who is attempting to work out an inte- 
grated pattern of life in which his activities as student, worker, 
citizen, and member of a family will each contribute to his life 
as an integrated person. It is based upon the democratic con- 
cept of the worth of the individual as an individual. It rejects 
the idea that a man’s occupation is all tliere is to life, that all his 
activities must be centered around his job, that being all- 
absorbed in his job is the ideal to be attained. It also is op- 
473 
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posed to the idea that to the student the school with its curricu- 
lum is the all-important thing. Both occupation and school are 
of extreme importance but they are not ends in themselves; they 
are merely means to a larger, more important end for each in- 
dividual. This point of view, although generally accepted by 
nearly everyone as an ideal, is in actual practice often forgotten. 
There is real danger that the occupation may become an end in 
itself, that the real objectives of life may be either forgotten or 
neglected in such absorption in the occupation as is recom- 
mended so frequently by leaders. This does not mean that the 
job and the school are unimportant or that one should deliber- 
ately do less than his best at study or at work; it does mean that 
there must be a deeper meaning in life, an objective that may 
serve to unify and integrate all activities of the individual into 
a life that may be properly called worthy of the high calling of 
a human being, of a man. Any other point of view is likely 
to result in lopsided development, misshapen personality, and 
general unhappiness. 

2. Aims of Guidance for Individual Development. The gen- 
eral aims of personal guidance are as follows; 

1. To assist the individual gradually to develop life goals that are 
socially desirable and individually satisfying. 

2. To help him plan his life so that these goals may be attained and 
to integrate his activities with reference to these goals. 

3. To help him grow consistently in ability to adjust himself crea- 
tively to his developing life goals, to recognize his limitations and his 
strengths, and to build out of his o\vn peculiar powers and interests 
an enriched and resourceful personality. 

4. To assist the individual to grow consistently in ability to live 
with others so effectively that he may promote their development and 
his own worthy purposes, that he may experience the satisfactions 
that come from association \vith different kinds of people, and that he 
may be a partner with those who seek to provide a better society in 
which to make a living and to live. 

5. To help him grow in self-directive ability. 

3. Methods of Guidance with Relation to Life Goals. The 
metliods of guidance with relation to life goals do not differ 
essentially from other methods used. Life goals are developed 
very gradually and call for a uniBed and continuous program 
from the elementary school through college and university. In 
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the secondary school these goals begin to emerge as fairly well 
developed patterns; in college they become, for most students, 
still further developed. The cumulative record should be so 
arranged that evidences of these patterns would appear so that 
guidance may be more effective. Intimate, continuous contact 
with each individual by teachers and counselors is indispensable, 
and group conferences are found to be especially important. 

The following implications of the concept of life goals may be 
helpful: ^ 

1. The life of any individual should be considered as an organic 
whole, not as a combination of more or less unrelated and often con* 
dieting elements, 

2. In considering the usefulness, effectiveness, or desirability of any 
position or aspect of life, or of any job, the entire pattern of life should 
be considered, not merely one segment of it. We should take into 
consideration how the job he now has or is hoping to get contributes 
to the attainment of the central goal, not as the entire element or 
necessarily the most important element, but as one of the elements that 
support, complement, and enhance one another as contributory ele- 
ments. 

For many persons their vocational activities occupy a large part of 
life in time, in energy, and, it may be, in interest. These activities 
often bring real satisfaction and joy to the individual. But they are 
not the whole of life, though they may furnish the chief avenue 
through which the central goal is realized. However, in order to find 
whether a given individual has a central goal, other aspects of his life 
must he considered— his home life, his recreational life, his acti\ities 
as a citizen, as a member of a club or a church. We must ask: Is the 
same central goal or purpose shown in these activities? 

Many occupations are of such a nature as to make difficult or im- 
possible the complete, or even the chief, expression in them of one’s 
central life purpose. Occupational activities to many are incidental; 
the main avenue for the expression of their central purpose may be 
the home, the avocation, civic life, the Church, or social activities. 
The central purpose should, of course, be sho\vn in the occupation, but 
this segment no longer has the position of central importance. 

3. The occupation cannot in itself furnish a satisfactory central 
purpose or goal; the central or life purpose lies deeper. For any in- 

1 loNES, An-nnm J., and Harold C. Hand, “Guidance and Purposive 
Living,” in “Guidance in Educational Institutions,” Thirty-seventh Year- 
book, National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, pp. 12-14, Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, III., 1938. 
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dividual, the occupation is only one of many ways by which his central 
purpose is realized and revealed. Guidance that relates only to occu- 
pations can never be effective or wholly satisfactory, because it in- 
Ldcs only one segment of the life. Joy in the activities of an occu- 
pation cannot be a wholly satisfactory purpose in the selection ot a 
life work, because it furnishes no central, guiding principle for the 

selection of other activities in life that are nonoccupational. 

4. There is for most ot us no one best avenue through which the 
central goal may be realized, no one and only position in life, occu- 
pation, or job that is predetermined; any one of a number of different 
avenues may be equally effective and satisfactory. The controlling 
element is the central purpose; the avenue through which this is real- 


ized will be influenced by many elements in our environment. 

5. One does not usually need to change his job or position in life in 
order to make it useful in achieving his central goal. While carefu 
choice of job is of great importance, there is some opportunity in most 
positions for such personal adjustment as will make possible the use 
of the occupation or other activity in the attainment of the central 


purpose. , , , . . u’h 

6. Within certain limits, one may so change the situation in which 
he is placed (his job, his home, his civic life) as to increase its effec- 
tiveness as an agent or element that contributes to the attainment of 
his central goal. Life is full of illustrations of men who have so inter- 
preted their jobs and governed their activities as to make them avenues 
through which they could contribute to human welfare. Shoemakers, 
carpenters, plumbers, potters, violin makers, as well as physicians, 
lawyers, and social workers constantly remind us that any job that is 
not in itself antisocial may be undertaken or used in such a way as to 
contribute to the general welfare when this is the central purpose of 
ones life. 


7. Central goals do not emerge full-fledged and complete at some 
particular time; they develop gradually, out of life needs and experi- 
ences. Teachers and other guidance workers should not be too hasty 
in their attempts to have young people formulate their central goals. 
Growth toward the formulation of goals must be gradual; early formu- 
lation will tend to crystallize and fix incomplete and unsatisfactory 
goals. 

8. The school curriculum should be so conceived and administered 
as to give constant experience and assistance in the formulation of 
objectives and goals by the students themselves and in the acceptance 
of these goals by them as bases of their work. While these goals are 
not central goals, the practice will help students in the formulation of 
central goals. 
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4. General Metho ds. of J^uidanceJoiiJndwidual. Develop ment. 
The following adaptations from the pamphlet, “Your Life in the 
Making,” ® are given as suggestions that have been found valu- 
able. 

1. Determirtp t-n lift nt_yniir What we are measures our 

worth to ourselves and to others. Not money, or fame, or power; but 
sincerity, joy in life, intelligence, friendL'ness, resourcefulness, strength 
of purpose, gracious manners, beauty of spirit, generosity, depend- 
ability, helpfulness, and nobility of conduct— these are the real meas- 
tures of what one is. 

2. Begin wh^rp ynn are. Know yourself. Rise above your fail- 
ures. Excellence cannot be reached by merely looking for defects. 
It cannot be built by the wrecking crew. It requires energy, good 
wiU, initiative, planning. 

8. Make a plan.. Look at your life as a whole. Think of yoiu: 
expected seventy years in ten-year periods. Revise your plan as con- 
ditions change. Careful and constant planning is the way to freedom. 

4. Keep yourself fit. Determine to keep yomself as fit and strong 
as possible. 

5. Develop v om- Choose one skill after another and work 

at each until you attain excellence and establish habit. 

6. Remember the importance of a happy home life. In your daily 
thoughts and plans seek to build up and enrich family life, your own 
and others’. 

7. Make wnrfrhv friend5L^ Wide friendships enrich character. 
Choose your friends with care. Prefer people for what they are, not 
what they have. 

8. Earn _V Qux-o\vn-wavr- 

9. Be loyal to your country. 

10. Enjoy your life. Happiness is not a matter of wealth or sta- 
tion. It is a matter of temperament and will. Do something to help 
another. Take satisfaction in the goodness and kindness that you see 
in people about you. Notice the beauties of nature. Enjoy the 
flowers. Listen to the birds. Look up at the sky and the stars. 

11. Hold fast to your ideals._ The quality of your ideals will deter- 
mine the excellence ot your achievement. 

12. Make your influence count. Make some effort each day to be 
helpful. Your influence will grow with use, and your owm sense of 
direction and of values wll grow thereby. 

* Monc.\K, Joy Elmek, “Your Life in the Making,” National Education 
Association, Personal Crotcih Leaflet, No. 1, \\'ashington, D.C. 
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13. Keep on learning. The mind is like a muscle. It grows strong 
mth use. Le isitoe-time Guidance 

Guidance tor leisure time is closely related to personal guid- 
ance but is not entirely synonymous with it. This problem is 
continually increasing in importance and deserves special con- 
sideration. 

A. PLACE OF LEISURE IN SOdETY 

1. nf Leisure.. Although the conception of leisure 

has varied in some respects from time to time, it has alwa^ 
carried with it the idea of free time, that is, spare time at ones - 
disposal. It is usually interpreted as time not spent on the ac- 
tivities of making a living-one’s occupation— or on the activities 
concerned with keeping alive or maintaining one’s physical effi- 
ciency-eating, sleeping, and ordinary care of the body. It is 
not synonymous with idleness nor with avocations or hobbies, 
nor with recreations, nor with all of these. These are merely 
ways of employing leisure time. It is often difficult to deter- 
mine when the activities of sleeping, eating,- and care of the body 
cease to be concerned with keeping alive and become leisure- 
time activities. It is also sometimes difficult to distinguish be- 
tween one’s vocational and one’s avocational activities. How- 
ever, the distinction can, in most cases, be made with sufficient 
definiteness to give a clear concept. 

2. ^Leisure Time and Human Needs . The amount of leisure 
time one has is dependent upon the relationship between ones 
needs and the time it takes to supply these needs. Leisure time 
may be increased either by decreasing needs or by increasing 
the power to supply the needs. Higher animals as well as un- 
civilized human beings have always had some leisure time; this 
is because their needs were simple and ordinarily fairly easily 
satisfied. Although human needs have a way of increasing with 
increased power to satisfy them, as civilization has advanced, 
human ingenuity has devised ways of tremendously increasing 
the power to satisfy these needs. This has been done by multi- 
plying the power of each man to produce. In general, this has 
been effected in two ways; (1) by commandeering the man 
power of many to meet the needs of the few— this is slavery, 
whether found in Egypt or in the factories and sweat shops of 
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modem America; (2) by devices for increasing the productive 
power of each man. These consist of machines and improved 
techniques of work. Each of these methods is still being used 
in modern society. 

3. Leisure Time and a Privileged Class. Athenian civilization 
was based upon a substratum of slavery. This produced a class 
of citizens largely or entirely free from the necessity of making a 
living, a leisure class that provided amply for its needs by com- 
mandeering the power of many men. The rich and powerful 
of all ages have done the same. Money, power, have been used 
to exploit the many for the benefit of the few. It is probably 
inherent in the modem profit-making motive. In such an order, 
human beings are looked upon as machines, each one represent- 
ing so many energy units capable of producing goods that will 
increase the ability of the owner, the capitalist, the employer 
to satisfy his needs. 

Such privileged classes have been present in all countries at 
all times. They were seen in Egypt, Athens, Rome, throughout 
Europe in feudal times, in England, in the American South, and 
everywhere in our present-day society. On the whole, this class 
has constituted the aristocracy and has represented the ideal 
toward which the underprivileged dass has looked with longing 
eyes and for which it has striven with eager zeal. 

4. Leisure Time and the Working Classes . The inevitable 
background of this picture of the privileged class has been toil- 
ing, sweating, grunting human beings, working from daylight to 
dark, year in and year out. 

“Each day, all day” (these poor folks say), 

“In the same old year-long, drear-long way. 

We weave in the mills and heave in the kilns, 

We sieve mine-meshes under the hills, 

And thieve much gold from the Devil’s bank tills, 

To relieve, O God, what manner of ills?— 

The beasts, they hunger, and eat, and die; 

And so do we, and the world’s a sty; 

Hush, fellow-swine: why nuzzle and cry?” * 

Leisure time for such slaves, whether owned by masters or 
employed by hard-driving capitalists, is very different from that 

® LANtER, Sidney, The Symphony, p. 60, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1894. (Quoted by permission of the publisher.) 
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of the privileged class. It consists, at best, of breathing spaces 
between hours or days of toil. It may be time snatched sur- 
reptitiously from the regular work tunes, when the ‘ 

not looking, or rare holidays wisely prescribed by the church, o 
even enforced idleness due to inclement weather or to strikes 
and unemployment. In any case, it is more or less fortuitous 

afid unplanned. , 

5. Leisure Time in Modern SocieM It is a singular thing that 
in*^Arnerica today, although we have a privileged class that has 
wealth enough to buy all the luxuries of the world, far beyond 
the dreams of the richest man in ancient Athens, we have prac- 
tically no leisure class, at least none that is at all comparable to 
the class of freeborn wealthy citizens of A.thens, to the powerful 
barons of feudal times, or to the leisured gentlemen of England 
in the time of Locke. Many of our wealthy'men are the busiest 
men we have; they have little or no leisure time. The reason for 
this is that in America we have made a god of work. We think 
in terms of work, of power, of money. This is an outgrowth of 
our beginnings and our surroundings. The early settlers found 
life in the new country unexpectedly severe. The soil was poor, 
the Indians hostile, and the climate bleak and cold. It was only 
by the most rigorous effort of everyone that life itself could be 
sustained. The gentlemen who first came to Virginia found the 
transition from a life of comparative leisure in England to that 
of hard, persistent, personal labor difficult indeed. This bitter 
struggle for bare existence inevitably developed in the early^ 
settlers the feeling that work was a virtue and idleness a sin. 
Out of this grim struggle developed the maxims "He who will not 
work shall not eat” and "Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do.” Busyness and thrift became cardinal virtues, very 
close to religion if not actually synonymous with it. These ideals 
are strongly embedded in tiie American mind and color much 
of our thinking. In a rapidly expanding country, where produc- 
tion and supply lag behind needs, emphasis is naturally placed 
upon increased production and efficiency of man power. He 
who makes two blades of grass grow where one did before is 
hailed as a public benefactor. "To buy more land, to plant 
more corn, to feed more hogs, to get more money, to buy more 
land,” in endless repetition, becomes the absorbing occupation 
of everyone. He who has no money, dreams and works to get 
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money enough to begin the ceaseless round; he who has wealth 
works to get more money, more power. Joy and satisfaction 
come with the effort; everything else is forgotten. 

This idea has so permeated society that the idle rich are con- 
sidered a menace, the wandering hobo little better than a crim-^ 
inal; idleness is considered the same as laziness, and both are 
sins against society. Laws have actually been proposed in sev- 
eral states making idleness a misdemeanor. 

Into this atmosphere of struggle and strain, of eternal striving 
for wealth and pow^r, of the hope of personal profit, of thp 
exaltation of work and efiiciency, have recently come two dis- 
turbing elements. • First^^ the conviction that no matter how lo^g'' 
and how effectively they work, many men never can by their 
own efforts accunrtulate enough wealth to secure a competence 
or often even a fair living. Under our present system, the dis- 
tribution of wealth will always be uneven. A living income can 
be assured to everyone only through a social order that definitely 
plans for such a result. Under our present system, the dream of 
the average man for a living wage is a myth. Second, production 
.has been so speeded up by laborsaving machines and by im- 
proved techniques that enough goods can be produced to 
provide a relatively high standard of living for everyone by a 
working week of thirty hours or less. This means not only that 
men will not need to work long hours at a stretch in order to 
provide the necessities of life, but that there will not be enough 
work to keep them busy for more than five hours a day. We are 
thus suddenly confronted \vith the impossibility of the fulfillment 
of our dreams of obtaining an adequate standard of living by our 
own efforts and at the same time with the certainty that we 
shall have thrust upon us five or six hours a day that cannot be 
spent in the activities of ones vocation. Tlie old standard of 
values is totally inadequate to deal with such a situation. Leisure 
time is no longer merely a breathing space between hours of 
work; it equals or exceeds the lime spent upon one's vocation. 
The prevailing idea tliat one should spend the major part of his ^ 
time in work on his vocation breaks down completely. If any- 
one attempts to do this, he deprives others of the possibility of 
work. Work, then, no longer can always be considered a virtue; 
it may even become a crime. As a result of these changed eco- 
nomic and social conditions, we see rapidly developing a leisure 
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class; not a privileged wealthy class, but a class composed of 
the entire group of unskilled, semiskilled, and skilled workers, 
the vast majority of the entire population. “We are indeed 
witnessing the movement of a whole society into a way of hie 
that hitherto has been reserved for a special privileged class. * 
Whether the same shortening of the hours of labor will apply 
to professional workers remains to be seen. This problem of 
leisure time or nonoccupational time is possibly the greatest 
single problem education has to face today. 

B. FUNCTIONS OF LEISURE 

1. leisure as Related tn Increased Production, The function 
of leisure is largely determined by the kind and amount of free 
time and by the ideals of the age. Wlien leisure time is merely 
short breathing spaces between long periods of sustained labor, 
its function has usually been thought of as “re-creation,” building 
the worker up so that he can do his work efficiently after the 
breathing spell. When the ideal is efficiency of work, increased 
production, more power, more wealth, the function of leisure is 
considered the same—to increase the productive power of the 
worker. The purpose behind the measures taken by many em- 
ployers to secure better homes for their employees, better work- 
ing conditions, rest rooms, recreations, etc., is a better standard 
of production. It is good business. The Roman emperors pro- 
vided holidays for the populace, great gladiatorial combats, 
thrilling spectacles, sports of all kinds merely to keep the com- 
mon people satisfied with their lot. It was good business. We 
are often admonished to choose those activities for our leisure 
time that will increase our efficiency on the job. Here, the func- 
tion of leisure is considered to be that of increasing the efficiency 
of production. 

2. Leisure as Related to Increased Consu m ption . A variation 
of the same fundamental idea is commonly seen in the educa- 
tional literature of the day. We are faced with great potential, 
if not actual, overproduction or underconsumption. One method 
of starting us on the road to recovery is to increase consumption. 
Consequently, some educators and e<x)nomists think of leisure as 
a method of increasing consumption and thus keeping the wheels 

* Overstreet, H. A., “We Move in New Directions,” p. 230, W. W. 
Norton & Company, New York, 1933. 
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of industry moving, that is, increasing the amount of work. Both 
of these ideas of the function of leisure are founded upon the 
same notion— the sacredness of work, of keeping busy, of increas- 
ing wealth and power, 

3. Leisure as Related to Human Devel opment. The functions 
of leisure described above tail to touch ttie lundamental purpose 
of all education, of all society— the development of the individual. 
This purpose is well expressed by James Truslow Adams. 

It is not a dream of motorcars and high wages merely but a dream 
of a social order in which each man and each woman shall be able to 
attain to the fullest stature of which they are innately capable, and be 
recognized by others for what they are, regardless of the fortuitous 
circumstances of birth or position.^ 

To quote again from this stimulating discussion by Adams: 

If we are to regard man merely as a producer and consumer, then 
the more ruthlessly efficient big business is the better. Many of the 
goods consumed doubtless make man healthier, happier, and better 
even on the basis of a high scale of human values. But if we think 
of him as a human being primarily, and only incidentally as a con- 
sumer, then we have to consider whai values are best or most satis- 
fying for him as a human being. We can attempt to regulate business 
for him not as a consumer but as a man, with many needs and de- 
sires with which he has nothing to do as a consumer. Our point of 
view will shift from efficiency and statistics to human nature.® 

4. Leisure of a Privilcficd Class. The leisure of the privileged 
class of wealthy Athenian citizens, of the great feudal barons, 
and of the class of gentlemen was of a very different sort from 
that of the slaves and laborers who made their leisure possible 
and had a different function. Being freed from the necessity 
for work and having ample goods, they could imagine no point 
in using up leisure time for speeding up production or increasing 
consumption; practically all of their time was free time and could 
he used as they chose. Tlicir problem was a way of life, and 
the purpose of this way of life was the development of a certain 
type of individual. This is, perhaps, most clearly seen in Athens 
at the time of Pericles. The dominating purpose of the wealthy 

® Adams, James TnusLow, ‘The Epic of America," p. 404, Little, Drown 
& Company, Boston, 1031. 

« JbUl, p. 403. 
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class of Athenian citizens was the development of the wdl- 
rounded personality. For this purpose, their schools, their sports 
their theaters, and their adult activities were directed. With 
them sports were not primarily for amusement or recreation; they 
were a very important part of that training whose purpose was 
to develop the man of action and of wisdom, the beautiful and 
the good. As musie, which included reading, literature, and 
history as well as musie, was tor the development of a beautiful 
soul, so gymnastics was tor the'development of a beautiful body. 
Each contributed to the perfected man. It is small wonder that 
the conception of beauty reached its highest development in the 
cultnre of that time. Their lives were devoted to the apprecia- 
tion of beauty in all its forms, to the creation of beauty, to the 
achievement of beauty. 

It was also a duty of the citizen to serve the state. In the con- 
stitution of Athens, all the highest offices were reserved for the 
wealthiest class of citizens. For this reason, it was necessary 
for them to give a large share of their time to affairs of state, to 
service to the public. The same thing was true to a greater or 
less extent of the feudal barons and the gentleman class. When- 
ever, up to modem times, we discover a leisure class, we find 
them using their time for the development of a certain type of 
individual. In this development, appreciation, creation, service 
are large elements. 

5. Function of Leisure Toda[r. It is true that these same 
elements are found in the midst of our profit-making, power- 
seeking, efficiency-mad America, but the dominant note is still 
production, consumption, the exaltation of work, of power, of 
wealth. If we are to meet the problem presented to us by our 
enforced leisure, if we are to set up the machinery by which we 
are to realize “the dream of America,” it is clear that we must 
shift our point of view of the function of leisure from that of 
increasing production and consumption to that of the fullest 
development of the individual; this means that the dominating 
function of leisure cannot continue to be merely recreation for 
further work and increase in consumption of goods, but must 
center upon appreciation, creation’ service, for it is by such 
means that the development of the individual may be secured. 
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C. METHODS OF GUIDANCE FOR LEISURE TIME 

Many problems arise in connection with leisure time. Some 
of these are given on pages 30 and 59. In general, they center 
around choice of leisure-time activities, choice of meAods of 
training for such activities, and adjustment to leisure-time 
activities. 

1. Types of Leisure-time Activities. Leisure-time activities 
comprise the entire range of human endeavor, for what is vo- 
cational activity to one person may be a leisure-time activity to 
another. In general, they may.be said to include hobbies, avo- 
cations, sports and recreation, reading, music, arts and crafts, 
and the entire range of creative work. They also involve forms 
of nonvocational public and personal service. 

These may, for general purposes of discussion, be grouped 
under four heads: (1) escape activities, (2) general culture or 
appreciation activities, (3) creative activities, and (4) service 
activities. These are not entirely distinct but often merge into 
one another. They represent, however, certain large differences 
in purpose or objective. 

2. Escape Activities. Escape activities are those engaged in 
as a way of release from the daily round of labor; they are cal- 
culated to make one forget; they must, therefore, be absorbing 
and as different as possible from the activities of one's vocation. 
They are, in a real sense, often recreative, for they bse muscles 
and nerve centers not used in the usual daily tasks. By far the 
great majority of men and women employ their leisure time in 
ways that are purely or largely escape activities. They read 
detective stories, romantic novels, yellow-sheet sensational news, 
the sport page; they go to theaters and movies tliat appeal to the 
eye and the ear, tliat catch and hold ones absorbed attention, 
with no appeal to the brain; they attend baseball, football, bas- 
ketball, polo, ice hockey, and other more or less professionalized 
sports that grip the attention and stir ones emotions to the point 
of forgetfulness; they spend evening after evening at bridge, 
where conversation is taboo and tlie entire energy of the players 
given up to the play'; they' play' tennis, handball, polo, golf, and 
do it as strenuously and absorbingly as tliey work. Tiicy travel 
and, in order to get the most out of it, tlicy join a tourist party 
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where every moment is planned. Tliey try tyisit .as niany cities 
Ts possibk in a six weeks’ tour and see all of the Louvre rn 
three hours. On shipboard, the thoughtful steward plans every 
moment of the time, in deck sports, dances, special parties, 
or bridge. Truly, "at work man is sublime; at leisure he is 

ridiculous.” . ^ i i 

3. General Cultural and Appreciation Actioities. General cul- 
tural and appreciation activities are those engaged in where the 
purpose is not mere escape but the broadening of the outlook, 
widening of the horizon, keeping in touch with world movements, 
with scientific developments, the appreciation of music, art, and 
literature, and of all that is high and noble in life; the maintain- 
ing and deepening of one’s intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
nature. This involves a different type of reading from the 
escape literature, a different type of theater or music, a differ- 
ently planned travel tour; it involves social contacts where the 
V art of conversation is not forgotten, where there is give and 
take of ideas and stimulation to real thinking. It involves cessa- 
tion from haste and strenuous struggle, taking time to stretch 
oneself, to think, to enjoy, to appreciate. 

What is this life if, full of care. 

We have no lime to stand and stare. 


No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And state as long as sheep or cows. 

No time to see, when woods we pass. 

Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 

No time to see, in broad daylight. 

Streams full of stars, like skies at night. 

No time to turn at Beauty’s glance, 

And watch her feel, how they can dance. 

No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 

A poor life this if, full of care. 

We have no time to stand and stare.'' 

' Davies, \V. H., Leisure, from "Collected Poems,” Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York, 1922. {Used by permission of the publishers.) 
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4. Creative Activities. Creative activities are those where one 
does not sit more or less passively and enjoy the creations of] 
another but where one himself creates. The field of such activi- ' 
ties is very wide and offers opportunity for everyone. Under this ‘ 
category would come the production of music, the actual com- 
position of music, painting, sculpture, working in wood, metal, 
and other materials, cooking, dressmaking, embroidery, writing, 
and any other activity in which one is not merely a spectator but 
actually produces something, whether it is intrinsically valuable 
or not. 

5. Service Activities. Finally, there are the service activities 
or things done for others. These may take the form of personal 
service for a member of the family or for a friend; they may 
include the larger service activities of citizenship, for city, state, 
nation, and the world; they would also include activities for - 
various clubs and other social groups. Many creative activities 
may also become service activities. 

6. Relative Place of Type of Activities. Escape activities have, 
a legitim^e place in leisure time, but they cannot, as at present, 
absorF'the major part of such time if the complete development 
of the individual is to be secured and if we are to meet success- 
fully the problem of a large extension of enforced leisure time. 
Commercialized recreation is largely given over to this type of 
activity, and there is, therefore, real need for definite attention 
to and planning for the other more constructive forms of leisure- 
time activity. 

7. Necessity for Planned Activities. Leisme-time activities 
should be planned as definitely and as intelligently as those of 
one’s vocation. Careful planning is even more necessary, be- 
cause the activities of one’s vocation are usually quite definitely 
determined, and all the individual has to do is to conform to this 
predetermined pattern. 

8. Place of the Curriculum. Intelligent choice and ^vise plan- 
ning of leisure-time activities are dependent upon knowledge 
of the different types of such activities, skill in their use, and 
real interest and desire to participate in them. If this is true, the 
curriculum of the elementary and tlie secondary school has an 
important function in leisure-time guidance. Tlirough the cur- 
riculum arc developed the skills in reading, ^vnting, art, music, 
home economics, and industrial art tliat arc absolutely essential 
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schools and have organized some very effective wot ’ 

music, industrial art, and home economics that 8“'^® 
meeting the problem. The difficulty is to persuade the taxpay 
mg puL and school boards that such school activities ' 

tid and not fads and frUls. the first to be etomated wli® the 
financial situation becomes acute. Courses m ^ 

general science, English, and geography are being otSanized m 
fuch a way as to help the pupil to get the facts of modem ocial, 
civic, and economic life that are important for him and to d 
velop in him interests and attitudes that will really function in 
his life both in the school and outside it. 

9. Place of the Student Activities Program. While closely 
related to the organized curriculum, the various forms of s e 
clubs and activities and the general school life contribute mu 
to preparation for choice of leisure-Ume activities. Student p 
ticipation in the government of the school affords splendi 
tunity for acquiring facts about forms of government an 
developing right attitudes toward service activities, especia y 
those related to citizenship. The best preparation for civic 
responsibility in later life is participation in the duties connecwa 
with the social group with which one is now connected, 
most important of these, for the student, is the school. s u 
dents feel that the responsibility for the government of the sc lOO 
rests partly upon them, they will assume a very different attitu 
toward the life of the school and toward discipline. One o 
the reasons why so-called “student” government is not mor 
helpful in civic guidance is that it is often student governme 
in name only. Policies are really decided by the principa , an 
the officers of the organization are mere puppets moving at 
behest. 
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be a cooperative matter, definite responsibility being delegated 
to the students for other matters. Problems that arise in con- 
nection with the government of ^e school afford splendid mate- 
rial for group discussions, assembly talks, home-room conferences, 
and individual conferences between students and principal or 
teacher. 

The student activities program and the general school life are 
important factors in the acquiring of facts, in the development of 
skills and attitudes that are very useful in adjustment to others, 
and in general social relationships. Such attainments are vital 
in types of leisure-time activities such as appreciation and service 
activities. The most of one’s life is concerned directly with other 
people, and individual success and happiness are dependent in 
large measure upon the way in which one gets along with others. 
Individuals differ by nature very greatly in their power to adapt 
themselves to social situations; for some, the adaptation is very 
easy; for others, it is extremely diflBcult; for all, it is largely a 
matter of training. Everyone needs guidance in social adjust- 
ments no matter from what sort of home he may come and no 
matter how well he may be endowed by nature. 

The necessity for definite assistance in manners is well stated 
by Edgar A. Guest: * 

Why is it some people are liked and others greatly disliked? It is 
not altogether a question of honesty and fair dealing. Apparently it 
has nothing to do with respectability, for many respectable people are 
Ticft. poptiar. \\ iiewns \o Vo a tiysAVoi of . . . 

Analyzing the various people who seem always to annoy me and 
“get on my nerves” is not difficult. Some of them are boastful. . . . 

There are others who are flagrantly selfish in little things. They are 
openly bad mannered. . . . 

Another type I don’t like is simply malicious. Persons of this class 
have bitter tongues and ctocI minds. Their jests always carry a 
sting. . . . 

The two-faced man or woman is difficult to endure. This type 
leaves a trail of broken confidences behind it. . . . 

Churlish people are unpopular every\vhere. So are people filthy 
both of person and of speech. . . . 

The art of making friends lies in knowing how to avoid these dan- 
gers. It seems to me that he who would properly equip his boy or 

* Guest, Edcah A., The Art of Making Friends, American Magazine, 
106:7-9, 141-143, November, 1928. 
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girl for life in this world should begin early with the teaching of 

“X man' who has many friends has been a friend to many He 
hafunderstood the needs of many. He has 

told that other people like to have attention shown to them, and he 
haf ’shown that Mention graciously and gracefully. He has slighted 
no man needlessly. He has walked the earth all men^as ™e of 
them. He has understood the need of all for laughtm. 
ship of joy and grief has been an open book to him. The chances are 
he has sufcred sorrow, and he knows how deeply it cuts, and he re- 
members when another is in trouble. 


Manners, then, are of very great importance, and manners ca 
be learned. In our cosmopolitan high schools, students need 
help- there are many social customs of which they are entue y 
ignorant. Their homes do not give help; someone must. Help 
is given in classes set apart for tliis special purpose, in the deiinite 
provision for social occasions in the school, in parliamentary 
procedure in student assemblies, and in club and class meetings 
and private conferences. Some schools utilize the entire school 
life for purposes of social guidance. Formal and informal teas 
are given to accustom students to such occasions and to tram 
them in conduct proper to the occasion; parents’ receptions are 
organized with the help of students; occasions are made for intro- 
ductions, formal and informal dances and parties are employe , 
invitations are issued, letters of acceptance or of regret are sent. 
These are all organized and administered with the definite put 
pose of giving students the most practical help and training in 
methods of social conduct and forms of social usage. Such ques 
tions are often considered in home-room discussions. Severa 
very helpful manuals on manners have been written and are now 
being used in the schools. The booklet for freshmen often pu 
lished frequently contains valuable suggestions on what to o 
and what not to do. Some of these, especially those in use in 
colleges, place quite unnecessary restrictions upon the activities 
of the freshmen, but on the whole 'they are very helpful devices. 

Student clubs often serve to develop or to deepen interest in 
desirable activities that develop into hobbies or avocations in 
later life and function as leisure-time activities, cultural an 
appreciative, creative, and service. ' 

The physical education program is directed partly towar 6 
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development of skills in certain games, group and individual, 
and partly toward the development of an interest and desire 
to continue such participation after one’s school life is over. If 
this work is to become really effective, studies should be con- 
ducted that will show the effect that certain forms of recreation 
have upon the physical and mental life and the forms that are 
best adapted to meet the needs of different types of people. We 
need to examine our school program of athletics and student 
clubs to determine what ones will be helpful in after-school life. 
We already have some data on this point. We know, for ex- 
ample, that the great majority of people, after they leave school, 
will not play football, baseball, hockey, or basketball. They are 
far more likely to play golf, tennis, or volleyball, or to swim, go 
hiking, or dance. Group play is valuable in many ways and 
should not be neglected, but directors of physical education are 
coming to feel that such games should not crowd out forms of 
recreation in which most people will engage after they leave 
school. Definite provision should be made in school for the 
development of an interest in these forms of sport. 

10. Adelphi Academy Program. Many schools are organizing 
their informal activities in such a way as to prepare their stu- 
dents for leisure time. Adelphi Academy in Brooklyn, N.Y., had 
a very interesting plan: ^ 

This project affects the six-year-old boys and girls in the primary 
department as well as all pupils in die high-school department. The 
little children, following their luncheon, lie doivn on cots for relaxa- 
tion for half an hour. There are other shorter periods of rest through- 
out the morning. 

The junior and high-school pupils have their luncheon either at 
long tables or “cabaret style,” with three or four pupils at a table, and 
are permitted to linger over milk or grape juice. Coffee and candy 
are not served to the pupik. During the leisure period there is 
dancing in the social hall of the high-school building in charge of an 
instructor. Charts on the walls show the latest dance steps. An ad- 
joining room is given over to pupOs who are interested in contract 
bridge, with a member of the faculty serving as teacher and adviser 
for the players. 

Moving pictures are showm in the auditorium to an audience com- 
posed largely of fourth-, fifth-, sixth-, and seventh-grade pupils. The 

® Quoted from The Notion’s Schools, 18:15, April, 1934. 
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films are essentially edueational, ivith occasional cowboy and sports 

■" Dm™ufgrru;frThcarse on the dried floor of Addphia's Pratt 
Building, which is the junior-high-school social center. Elsewhere o 
the floor pupils indulge in ping-pong, listen to the ^ 

puzzles, or play chess. Pupils who prefer to use the leisure periods 

for voluntary study join a study group under an instructor. 

Once a week a reading club meets in the library with a faculty 
member to discuss contemporary literature .and the week s new boofe. 
Three days a week a group meets with tlic headmaster tor a study 

“How to Read Your Newspaper ” , , u - 

The gymnasium is also popular during the leisure hour, where spe- 
cial athletic instruction is supervised by the boys* director on Uie hRt- 
floor gym, and the girls’ director on the fifth-floor gym. For health 
consultations, a registered nurse is available. ^ 

“This program is developing not only interest in varied activities 
among the pupils,” said Mr. Slater, the headmaster, “but indiwles 
discrimination as well. The whole effort demonstrates an undoubted 
socializing value. The fact that these pupils are offered o variety of 
wholesome activities for their free time seems to promise that they 
will not be lost or bored into foolishness and uselessness during their 
future leisure hours.” 


11. Basis for Choico. The choice of leisure-time activities 
should be suited to the needs of the individual and the basis for 
the choice might well vary with each person. 

a. "Need for Varied Activities, One of the most important 
things to keep in mind in selecting leisure-time activities is that 
no one type should be exclusively indulged in. In the new 
leisure, everyone should select some of each type of activity that 
leads to real development. For some, it may even be wise to 
select an escape activity, but this should certainly not be the 
major part of one’s choice. 

b. Choice of Escape Activities. To one who is burdened 
with care and anxiety, who has long hours of arduous toil, escape 
activities are often valuable as restoratives of health, poise, and 
balance of mind. When such activities are chosen, they shotud 
be as different as possible from the activities in the daily job. 
Thus, if one’s job is an indoor sedentary one, an outdoor activity 
should be chosen that requires physical effort. If one is engage 
in outdoor strenuous physical exercise, it may be wise to choose 
an indoor, relatively quiet, leisure-time activity. Of course, 
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practically all activities—appreciative, creative, service— provide 
escape if they are sufficiently different from the activities of the 
job. Nearly all so-called “escape” activities also provide some 
appreciation or some possibilities of creation and of service. 
Attendance at sports, amateur and professional, is sometimes 
recommended by physicians as an aid to health and as relief 
from fatigue and worry. 

c. Choice of Cultural and Appreciative Activities. Someone 
has said that fullness of living is determined by the character, 
the depth, and the intensity of one's appreciations. Choice of 
one’s leisure-time activities is of vital importance to everyone. 
Such choice should be partly determined by the opportunities 
for appreciation and for culture in one's daily occupation. Care 
should be taken to provide for great breadth of appreciations, 
intellectual, spiritual, and aestlretic. Many men, like Darwin, 
have lost their power to enjoy poetry because their entire atten- 
tion has been focused upon odier things. Time should be spent 
in attendance at concerts, visiting art museums, walking in the 
open woods and fields, studying the starry heavens or the struc- 
ture of the earth. We should pause long enough to view with 
wonder and awe a Niagara Falls, a Grand Canyon, a Yosemite, 
a Lake Louise, the breathtaking beauty of a sunset. 

When I behold the works of Thy hand. 

The moon and stars that Thou hast ordained, 

What is man that Thou art mindful of him 
And the son of man that Thou visitest him? 

Whenever one becomes conscious of a narrowness in his world 
of appreciations, he should definitely choose such activities as will 
secure breadth and variety. The same general attitude should 
be taken toward other elements of culture. Each man should 
periodically take account of stock and definitely plan activities 
that will keep him in touch with economics and social trends, 
with the development of sdence, with great world movements; 
he should provide also for social contacts, for living, feeling, 
working, playing with others. 

d. Choice of Creative Activities. The creative activities open 
to one are determined largely by native ability and early training. 
This makes of fundamental importance the early discovery of 
ability and talent and the definite provision for the development 
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of sufficient basic skills to make later activities possible, the 
great majority of people have suffieient native ability to enable 
them to take part in several different forms of creative activity 
either on the low level of mere performance or the high level ol 
real creation. Ability to play a musical instrument, to sing, or 
to achieve self-expression through line, color, or design m cloth, 
wood, iron, or clay-these are possibilities for practically every- 
one. Such leisure-time creative activities should be chosen as 
will supplement those experienced on the job. Native talent 
should, of course, be a factor as well as the time and money that 
would make possible indulgence in such activities. 

e. Choice of Service Activities. Service activities are the duty 
of everyone. We are all bound so closely together that each one 
must contribute to the well-being and the development of others. 
Some service activities constitute the common citizenship duties 
of all. These call for wise choices of officers, local, state, and 
national. Anyone who refuses to vote or neglects this duty is 
recreant as a citizen. The quality of the men who hold office is 
not due to the rotten professional politicians who dominate elec- 
tions, but to the ordinary citizen who is unwilling to spend the 
time and energy necessary to inform himself of the issues in- 
volved or the qualifications of the candidates or, if necessary, to 
run for office himself. Beyond these common citizenship duties 
lies a whole field of voluntary activities for the state at large, for 
different social groups, and for individuals. Membership in 
business clubs, women's clubs, parent-teacher associations, church 
organizations, and welfare drives, to mention only a few, pro- 
vides fields for service activities that should be carefully consid- 
ered and from which selection should be made. Some part of 
the larger leisure forced upon us should be spent in one or an- 
other form of such service activities. The service occupations— 


teaching, the ministry, medicine, social work, and, to some extent, 
law— provide opportunity for all three forms— (1) culture and 
appreciation, (2) creation, and (3) service— but this does not 
free these workers from the obligation of participation in other 
forms of activity. The ideal in any case is the attainment by 
each individual “of the fullest stature of which he is innately 
capable and to be recognized by others for what he is, regardless 
of fortuitous circumstances of birth or position.” 
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PART IV 


ORGANIZATION, PRESENT STATUS, AND 
EVALUATION OF GUIDANCE AND 
PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK 



A PROPHECY 


‘'The work is in its infancy as yet but it is constantly growing 
in volume and importance. *1116 Director and those associated 
with him are enthusiastic over the results that have been 
achieved even in the few weeks since the Bureau was estab- 
lished, but they believe that In order to cover the field in the 
most complete and adequate manner, the work should become a 
part of the public-school system in every community, with ex- 
perts trained as carefully in the art of vocational guidance as 
men are trained today for medicine or the law, and supplied with 
every facility that science can devise for testing the senses and 
capacities and the whole physical, intellectual, and emotional 
make-up of the child.” 

Frank Parsons, Director and Counselor, quoted in The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, 4; 142, January, 1926. 



Chapter XXV 


ORGANIZATION OF GUIDANCE AND PUPIL 
PERSONNEL WORK 

I. General Policies of Organization 
1. Guidance a General Function. From the preceding discus- 
sion, it should be clear that guidance is not someRiing that can 
be separated from the general life of the school; nor is it some- 
thing that can be located only in some particular part of the 
school; it cannot be tucked away in the office of the counselor 
or in the employment bureau. It is a part of every school 
activity; some form of guidance is the duty and the responsibility 
of every teacher in the system. It is, then, a function that is 
shared by all and should be so administered. The problem of 
organization is one of coordinating the guidance activities of the 
school in such a way (1) that all the forces of the school shall be 
brought to bear in a unified and consistent way upon the prob- 
lems of each child; (2) that, so far as possible, definite, primary 
responsibility for parts of guidance shall be placed upon certain 
individuals and certain agencies; (3) that the work shall be so 
divided that each person shall know what his particular duties 
and responsibilities are— the things for which he is primarily 
responsible, the ways in whidi he merely contributes to the 
work of others, and the areas that require cooperative effort on 
the part of all; and (4) that the individual pupil shall have uni- 
fied assistance, so that he may not be confused by a multiplicity 
of counselors. This is often a very difficult thing to accomplish. 
Both because of the present indefiniteness in organization and 
administration of guidance and because of the nature of tlie guid- 
ance function, there are areas in which responsibility for certain 
functions cannot be determined definitely. This is by no means 
confined to guidance. Tliere arc also "Uvilight zones” and "no 
man’s lands" in the relations between superintendent and tlie 
school board, the principal and tlie superintendent, tl»e princip.!! 
and the teacher. In guidance, the functions, duties, and re- 
499 
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sponsibilities of any part of the school personnel in a particular 
school depend to a large extent upon the conditions in *e schoo 
itself upon the personnel available, the facilities provided, and 
the attitudes developed among the various parts of the personnel. 
In assigning duties and in limiting responsibilities of personnel 
to certain areas we should continually keep in mind the purpose 
of such organization, to provide the most effective guidance to 
each individual pupil; it has no other important [unction. 
Although it may never be possible to define precisely the limits 
of responsibilities in guidance, it is necessary to define primary 
functions, to locate areas of definite responsibilities, an 
especially to know the limits beyond which any part of the 
personnel should go, to know what not to do. 

2. Child's Needs for Guidance. Before we consider the ma- 
chinery of guidance, it may be well to review briefly the needs 
of the child for guidance and discuss guidance functions as per- 
formed by a few typical agencies witiiin and without the school. 
This may help us in our general thinking. 

What, in general, are the child’s needs in guidance? 


1. He needs reliable information regarding himself, schools, occu- 
pations, and other phases of life, the development of the ability that 
will enable him to get this information for himself and use it intelli- 
gently. 

2. He needs opportunities for useful experiences, tryouts and ex- 
plorations, the development of new interests, and the discovery of his 
abilities. 

3. He needs sympathetic understanding, wise counsel, and watc - 
ful care, by those trained and competent to give such help. He needs 
a friend to whom he may always feel free to go for help. 

3. Guidance a Coordinated Activity.^ The guidance needs of 
individuals can be met only by the coordinated activity of every 
member of the school personnel. Each has a more or less well- 
defined responsibility, but even in the field of his own responsibil- 
ity he cannot perform his function effectively without the aid o 
others. Keeping in mind Hie needs of individuals for guidance, 
we shall, for purposes of illustration, consider three agencies m 

^ See Donsmoor, Clarence C., and Leonard M. Miller, Principles 
and Methods of Guidance for Teachers,” pp. 37—41, International 
Company, Scranton, Pa., 1949, for a detailed analysis of responsibilities. 
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the school that are concerned with guidance and try to indicate 
the primary responsibility of each for certain aspects of guid- 
ance, as well as to show the dependence of each upon other 
parts of the personnel. 

4. Classroom Teacher. Some of the most important aspects of 
guidance are found in connection with the so-called "regular” 
studies. Obviously, the classroom teacher is primarily respon- 
sible for assistance given to the pupil in connection with his 
subject. But here at the outset we see the dependence of the 
classroom teacher upon other agencies if he is to do his work 
well. If he is to teach effectively, he must have facts about the 
pupil, some of which can be obtained best by experts odier than 
himself. Some of these fads have to do with home life and 
the economic and social conditions of the parents, others with 
the results of intelligence tests, still others with health conditions. 
Obviously, even teaching, which, at best, is guidance, can be 
effectively done only by the cooperation of all the forces of the 
school and the community. The teacher may not be primarily 
responsible for gathering these facts— this must be done by 
others— but he needs the facts in order to do his own job of 
guidance well. The classroom teacher is also jointly responsible 
for conduct, development of character, interests, punctuality, 
and many other phases of education. There are other aspects of 
guidance for which he is not primarily responsible. He cannot, 
ordinarily, give guidance successfully in connection \vith occupa- 
tional choice or choice of school, because he does not have the 
intimate knowledge of occupations or schools that makes it safe. 
Emotional problems of a serious nature also call for special tech- 
niques and specialized training. Guidance in choice of school 
and occupation necessitates just as specialized knowledge and 
experience of schools and of occupations as the teacher is sup- 
posed to possess of his subject. The classroom teacher, in turn, 
has definite responsibilities for assisting other parts of the guid- 
ance personnel. He can give much valuable information about 
the pupil to principal, home-room sponsor, and counselor. His 
knowledge of the interests he has shown in subject studied, his 
reactions to certain situations, liis hopes and fears revealed in 
rare moments, all serve to complete the picture of the pattern of 
his personality. 
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S Home-room Sponsor. The home-room sponsor has some- 
what different functions in guidance. These / 

around problems of adjustment to '.‘^hool, school c taensh^ 
the large, social adjustments of various lands. His 
the home is somewhat more intimate. He has ™ °PP ^ 
of knowing his pupils belter than anyone else m *0 sch“l, 
home-room activities, both individual and group, are directed 
definitely toward helping the pupil in his "'“■'V 
can often find the causes of maladjustment to school, of hicUon 
with a teacher, of failures in subjects, of difficulties at home 
because of the intimate relationships established he can g 
glimpses into the hidden interests and ambitions of the sny, 
retiring boy or girl. But for much of the information regarding 
each pupil he is dependent upon others-the classroom teacher, 
the counselor, the school nurse, the testing expert. In ne 
can be of invaluable assistance to parents, classroom teacher, 
counselor. In many schools, the chief responsibility for all torm 
of guidance is placed upon the home room, but in most schMis 
this plan has not proved to be completely satisfactory. e 
usual home-room sponsor does not have the detailed informa on 
regarding many phases of guidance— vocational and educationa 
especially— that makes it safe for him to take charge or ese 


guidance functions. ^ , 

6. Counselor. The counselor, properly conceived, is a traine 
specialist and as such has certain definite functions in guidance. 
Some of these are discussed in Chaps. XV and XXVI. As now 
organized in our schools, the counselors functions differ in i 
ferent schools; their job is a varied one. Sometimes, they teac 
most of the time; at other times, they are vice principals spen mg 
most of their time in routine matters, cases of discipline, tar 
ness, etc. Often, their responsibilities are for the vocationa 
aspect of guidance; in a few cases, they are really visiting tea 
ers. In many cases, they are actually deans of girls and deans o 
boys. There is emerging, however, a rather clear-cut notion o 
some of the duties and functions of the counselor and a 
agreement as to type or types of training required. We s a 
not here attempt to outline in detail the duties of the counse or 
but shall merely point out a few and try to show how his wor 
dovetails into and is dependent upon the work of other parts o 
the school. 
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The counselor is not primarily a teacher, nor is he an at- 
tendance officer, nor does he have charge of cases of discipline 
or spend his time in checking lateness or in keeping the school 
records. He is an expert, a chief part of whose function is 
adjustment of the individual pupil-school, vocational, person- 
ality. These duties may or may not be combined in one person, 
but they are parts of the function of the counselor. The job 
involves personal contacts, group conferences, intimate relation- 
ships such as few teachers have the time or the ability to make. 

But it is very clear that no counselor can function properly 
widiout the cooperation and assistance of other parts of the 
school. He should have at instant command all available facts 
about each pupil— school records, home conditions, both mental 
and achievement tests. He should have facts about schools, 
about conditions of labor and other occupational information. 
Certain information he himself must secure, but for most of it 
he is dependent upon others. Some of the responsibility for 
adjustment he shares with the classroom teacher, the home-room 
sponsor, and the principal, but, except for guidance in relation 
to school subjects, he is primarily responsible for performing the 
guidance function. He is supposed to be an expert in the field. 
He cannot, however, give effective guidance without the aid of 
other parts of the school personnel. 

7. Interdependence of Agencies. Although we probably cannot 
agree on the functions of the classroom teacher, the home-room 
sponsor, the counselor, and the distribution of these functions, 
we must admit the interdependence of guidance functions. This 
should continually be kept in mind in any scheme of guidance. 

8. The Child the Center of Effort. In setting up the machinery 
by whidi any part of our educational system is to be admin- 
istered, we are always in grave danger of losing sight of tlie real 
function of the machinery. That we do this is seen every day 
in our schools. Daily schedules, curriculums, laboratories, and 
libraries are organized for ease of control and smoothness of 
running, rather tlian with an eye single to the education of the 
child. Education is too often sacrificed for uniformity and pre- 
cision— “efficiency,” as we call it. Learning, the chief function 
of the school, is subordinated to “teaching,” guidance, to admin- 
istration. For this reason, the administration of guidance should 
begin with the cliild to be guided and his needs. \Vc should ask 
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.hat is necessary that he n>ay be ^ed Then sve 


rutIrSrthose most closely associated with him and then 
to the more remote agencies. After this, we may gwe ou 
attention to an organization that will make it possible to center 
“gies of all concerned in the efficient gnidance of the child 

’'T Screening (lie Guidance Fnnclions. A very “d 

cBective method of showing the functions ° 
ance agencies in school was worked out 

Allen of Providence." Figure 27 is a reproduction of the ch^ 
used by him and is largely self-explanatory. He thus describ 
the operation of screening; 

The first screen represents the guidance job of the principal, ’fte 
gauge is set large enough so that all functions that can be dehigatecl 
to others will pass through. The criterion ol gauge is ffiat « “d'ninu- 
tralive and supervisory responsibility for guidance in Ins school, 
is responsible tor creating the organization and condition nocess.ary 
the success of the program. Some of these duties he may share mu 
other administrative or supervisory officers, but he is very larg y 
responsible within the limits set by the superintendent. Such matters 
as the selection and training of advisers, curriculum revision, ana 
problems involving unusual expenditures are usually questions 
require the approval of the superintendent or supervisors. 
other hand, such matters as the programs of duties and responsi 1 1 
ties of home-room and subject teachers, the school program,^ ex a 
curricular activities, and school morale have long been recognize a 


the province of the principaL i,* f 

The second screen is that of the guidance functions of the su jec 
teacher. The gauge is set so that all of the guidance functions a 
are not inseparably connected \vilh good subject teaching wil pass 
through. The subject teacher is expected to perform only the 
tions which are inherent in her work if it is to be done with e 
greatest possible effectiveness. Every good subject teacher is expec e 
to be deeply interested in her subject and in her pupils in connec on 
with the subject. She is expected to motivate or "sell her subjec , o 
give attention to the problems of individual differences as they are 
related to interest and achievement in the subject, and she is expecte 


® AlleNj Richard D., Delegating the Guidance Functions within a 
Secondary School, The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 10:14-19, er, 
1931. See also Allen, R. D., F. J. Stewart, and L. J. Schloerb, Com- 
mon Problems in Group Guidance,” Inor Publishing Company, New or , 
1933; for a similar schematic arrangement, chart opposite p. 5. 
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to develop leadership and to have a fine professional attitude toward 
such duties as leadership in voluntary club activities related to her 
subject and in her relations with other teachers. 

No subject teacher should claim that such a gauge, good teaching, 
would leave her burdened with guidance duties for which others are 
paid. Her duties would include: (i) arousing interests and develop- 
ing right attitudes concerning her subject; (2) stressing the occupa- 
tional applications and implications of the subject; (3) arranging try- 
out projects that will challenge pupils; (4) encouraging and develop- 
ing the special interests and abilities of pupils as they relate to the 
subject; (5) insuring timely remedial instructions to handicapped 
pupils in order to prevent failure; (6) leading some type of club work 
related to the subject, and (7) cooperating with the class adviser in 
the service of the pupils. No subject teacher should feel that he is 
being robbed of his guidance function by the organization of a guid- 
ance department. Every task that he can do better than the class 
adviser is still his. 

The third screen is that of the guidance functions of the home-room 
teacher. In many schools the gauge on this screen is so small that 
the task of the home-room teacher is well-nigh impossible. Un- 
trained in the principles and practices of educational and vocational 
guidance, without adequate records, without time or training for the 
study of individual differences, without time for interviews ^vith 
pupils, and without an adequate curriculum or training for group 
guidance instruction, the teacher finds that all of these functions are 
crowded into a home-room period. Continuous follow-up surveys of 
gra uates and others are impossible under such a scheme. It is 
equivalent to saying that guidance can be done by anyone, without 
trmning, without tools, and without materials. The best that can be 
said is that it is a beginning. 

• home-room teacher’s screen should be set so that 

It will retain only those functions which do not require ( 1 ) a specially 
selected person; (2) special training; and (3) a program that insures 
continuous and frequent contact with the same group of pupils over 
a period of more than two or three years. His functions should in- 
clude only those which every teacher can and should perform as part 
ot his administrative, social, and professional duty, and those dictated 
unselfish professional spirit of service and love of youth, 
ese unctions include (1) a helpful, friendly, personal interest in 
pupi s with daily contact in the home-room period and before and 
a ter sc ool hours; (2) orientation in the life and administrative 
routine of the school; (3) the keeping of necessary records, reports, 
atten ance data, etc., which often provide occasions for friendly ad- 
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vice and assistance; (4) the development of school citizenship, leader- 
ship, social niceties, and individual personality; and (6) cooperation 
with subject teachers and advisers of home-room pupils. There are 
none of these functions which cannot or should not be performed by 
all teachers, with proper training and supervision by the principal 
within the school. They do not belong to subject teachers or class 
advisers, and unless they are performed by the home-room teacher, 
the school will have failed in its responsibility to that degree. 

The fourth and last compartment is not a screen. It has a solid 
bottom. The adviser cannot shift the final responsibility. He may 
require the assistance of such special services as the health clinics, 
the mental hygiene clinic, the laboratory for individual testing, the 
home visitor, or the placement office, but the pupil will always return 
to the counselor for advice or for follow-up. 

The functions which the adviser performs are fourfold; (1) person- 
nel records and research in the study of individual diflFerences and in 
the adjustment of individual pupils; (2) individual counseling and 
adjustment; (3) orientation instruction in educational, vocational, and 
social problems; and (4) the follow-up of all pupils, both graduates 
and non-graduates. The adviser’s pupil load must not be an impos- 
sible one, usually between 200 and 300 pupils. The orientation course 
should be arranged so that he can meet each pupil twice a week. 
Time for counseling and records must be provided. Research and 
follow-up are usually out-of-school duties. 


10. Principles of Organization and Administration of Guidance, 
The following general principles should be kept in. mind in the 
organization of any guidance program: 


1. The guidance service should arise out of the interests, needs, 
and purposes of the students in the school which it serves. 

2. The guidance service should be continuous and serve all youth, 
not merely the maladjusted, in ways that will help to foster their best 
growth. 

, 3. It should be concerned with the whole individual in his total 
environment and with specific needs and problems. 

4. It should be organized to deal not only with serious problems 
after they arise, but also wth causes of such problems, in order to 
prevent them from arising or to prepare better for their solution. 

5. It should provide for all phases of pupil problems and pupil 
study. 

6. It should provide for specialists; and the services of these spe- 
cialists should be so organized and administered that they not only 
contribute in these special fields directly to the guidance program but 
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also constantly strengthen all other members of the school personnel 

and help them in their problems. 

7. It should provide for securing and recording, through tests and 
other devices, adequate information regarding occupational and edu- 
cational requirements and opportunities. 

8. All guidance should be directed toward improved pupil self- 
knowledge and self-direction. 

9. A functional guidance program should be an integral part of 
the total school program and be vitally related to home, community, 
and other out-of-school experiences of pupils. It should permeate the 
entire school. 

10. It should enlist the interest and effort of every member of the 
school staff. 

11. It should be as simple as possible. 

12. It should provide for leadership and for coordination of all the 
agencies of school and community for long-term guidance of youth. 

11. Simple Organization Best. In the development of a plan 
for the administration of guidance, it is the best policy to keep 
the organization as simple as possible and to have different ports 
grow out of the actual needs of the system. Complicated ma- 
chinery often seriously interferes with the real function of the 
work; it sometimes takes so much lime and money to run the 
machinery itself that the actual guidance of the student is 
neglected. We should never lose sight of the purpose of the 
machinery— to help the individual. If we allow the machinery 
to be developed as the need arises, we shall avoid this danger 
to a large extent. There are, however, some disadvantages in 
this plan. A school may begin in a small way to do guidance 
work— some teacher or the principal starts it; as the work 
develops, need is more clearly seen and further agencies are 
needed. But the guidance has all been done by one person and 
to introduce new agencies will necessitate taking away from the 
one who started the work part, at least, of what he is doing. 
Sometimes it involves taking away all of the work from him and 
giving it to someone who is better qualified than he. This 
always creates an unfortunate situation; it seems ungrateful to 
penalize the very one who has started such an enterprise. Wise 
and tactful management on the part of the principal or superin- 
tendent is all that can overcome such difficulties. 

12. Plan of Discussion. No attempt will here be made to 
show an ideal organization for guidance. There is no one best 
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type of organization. Several plans now in use %viU be described, 
however, and certain suggestions will be made. Two general 
types of chart or graph are used for this purpose. One presents 
the organization from the standpoint of the responsibfiities of 
the various parts of the organization and their relationships to 
one another. The other tries to show the part each agency plays 
in guiding individuals. Bodi are necessary to a clear under- 
standing of the problem. The one constructed by Jesse B. 
Davis and shown on page 518 attempts to show both of these 
functions in one diagram. 

II. Smaix-school 

In a small-school system die organization should be very 
simple and such that it can be administered with a minimum of 
time and effort. Figure 2S shows such a plan. 

Here the superintendent or principal appoints from among 
the teachers a special committee on guidance. He may act as 
the chairman of the committee, or he may delegate this duty 
to some teacher who is especially interested and well qualified. 
The teacher may then become, in effect, the part-time school 
counselor. This committee studies the problem of guidance in 
the school, devises plans, and is responsible for the development 
of these plans in the school, of course always subject to the 
approval of the superintendent or the principal. The members 
of the committee work Avith classroom teachers and the home- 
room sponsors, if there are any such. They secure the coopera- 
tion of all forces in the school in the work of assisting the pupil. 
They may divide the work among themselves, one being respon- 
sible for the adjustment of the students to the school, another 
for the occupational aspects of guidance, and another for further 
educational guidance, each tlius becoming a part-time coimselor. 
Often, most of the special work is done by the chairman of the 
committee. The effort is made to locate definite responsibility 
for certain phases of the guidance program among classroom 
teachers, home-room sponsors, and special workers. The most 
important part of the initial work is always found to be that of 
“selling the idea,” of focusing the attention of all in the school 
upon the problem of guidance— the need for help and methods 
of helping students. In a small school, it is practically always 
necessary for the work of guidance to be done by regular teach- 
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ers, often as additional work, although it is very desirable that 
provision for such work shall be made in the teaching load. One 
of the advantages of this plan is that it provides a means of 



Fig. 28. Organization of guidance in a small-school system. 

interesting all teachers in the study of guidance problems and 
furnishes a basis for specialization as the school increases in 
size. 

III. Labge-school System 

A larger school or school s)^tem necessitates an organization 
that is somewhat more complicated. Even here, the work usually 
begins, as was described in the small school, with some one 
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teacher or several teachers becoming interested and starting the 
■work as an additional task. The organization of guidance in the 
larger schools will be understood more clearly if we first con- 
sider it from the standpoint of the guidance functions as they 
appear in the school. 

1. Suggested Plan by Yeager.^ A good diagram from this 
point of view is the one suggested by Yeager and shown in 
Figure 29. The chart is so arranged that the seven functions 
are shown in their relationship to the home, to the community, 
and to principals and teachers. All functions center in the indi- 
vidual pupil. The diagram does not indicate the relationship 
between the functions nor tlie persons upon whom the re- 
sponsibility for guidance of pupils is placed. 

2. Rochester, N.Y., Plan. Figure 30 shows the over-all plan 
of personnel services in Rochester, N.Y. This diagram indicates 
that the conception of guidance services is a very broad one, 
including nearly every aspect of the life of the pupil; and shows 
the wealth and variety of the services available. 

S. San Diego, Calif., Plan. Figures 31 to 34 show the general 
plan for guidance services in the San Diego schools. Figure 31 
indicates the general relationships between the administrative 
staff, the director of guidance, the guidance bureau, and com- 
munity agencies. Figure 32 gives the procedures within each 
school. It indicates the importance attached to the teacher as 
an agent for guidance. In Fig. 33 we see the procedures as 
related to the guidance bureau, and in Fig, 34 the method of 
coordination between the community agencies and the guidance 
bureau. Many schools have provided some or all of the services 
indicated in these charts, but few have organized them as com- 
pletely as this. 

4. Plan by Davis. One of the best diagrams is one worked out 
by Jesse B. Davis * several years ago and shown in Fig. 35. It 
shows the organization suggested for a single high school. Very 
litde is said about a city-wide plan, but it is understood that 
cooperation in a city-wide plan of guidance would be effected 

3 Yeager, Wiluam A., “AdmioistraHon and the Pupil," p. 468, Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1949. ( Used by special permission of the publisher . ) 

< National Association of Secondary-school Piuncotals, Commit- 
tee ON Guidance, Guidance in Secondary Schools, Bulletin 9:8, January, 

1928. 
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through the director of guidance of the school or the counselor. 

The essential features of the plan are clearly brought out in 
the chart. The general program of guidance is administered 
under the leadership of the principal, but the work of guidance 



Fig. 31. Organization for pupil guidance, San Diego, Calif. 


is the direct responsibility of the director of guidance, who 
works with the dean of girls and the dean of boys and who is 
assisted by a faculty guidance committee. This committee is 
made up largely of special assistants who are, for the most part, 
teachers who have special qualifications for certain kinds of 
guidance work. All educational, medical, psychological, social, 
and civic welfare organizations are utilized for securing informa- 
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Fic. 33. General procedures for guidance, San Diego, Calif. 
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tion and assistance. The foundation of all guidance, according 
to Davis, is in the home room, and the home-room sponsor 
functions in all forms of guidance. 


PRINCIPAL 

ULTIMATE LEADER 



Fig. 35. Plan by Davis for Ihe organization of guidance. 

Finally, and most important, is the individual boy and girl. 

While a great deal can be accomplished in the program of guidance 
by handling the pupils in various groups, the most essential consider- 
ation is the individual boy and girl. Each pupil must be studied as a 
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case problem. The entire structure of the organization for guidance 
must be built with the purpose of giving to each pupil every possible 
advantage and assistance in finding himself, in making such decisions 
affecting his life career as the school system forces upon him from 
time to time, and in making a right start during the formative years 
of his life.^ 

These schemes for the organization of guidance have been pre- 
sented not as models that can be adopted and put into operation 
by a school or a school system, but as samples of what is now 
being done in various cities, and as examples of the variation 
in the schemes used for carrying out the purposes of guidance. 
It may be that no school should attempt to put into operation 
any of the schemes described. Conditions vary in different 
localities, and guidance programs must be adapted to the peculiar 
needs of each locality. Superintendents and principals should, 
however, find very valuable suggestions in these schemes that 
will assist them in planning an organization that will work and 
that will embody the important features of a real guidance 
program. 

5. Guidance in the Elementary School. The organization of 
guidance in the elementary school is usually much more simple 
than that in the high school. One such plan is sho^vn in Fig. 36. 
Here all teachers have direct responsibility for guidance, but 
an assistant to the principal acts as a general counselor for the 
school. He is responsible for securing the cooperation of the 
special services in the city school administration such as that of 
the supervising counselor, the special counselor, and the guid- 
ance and counseling service. He is chiefly responsible for co- 
operation with the home. He also performs some individual 
guidance service when needed. A guidance committee assists. 

6. Voridfions in Organization. \VTien we study the various 
plans in operation, it is at once apparent that no two cities or 
schools agree upon a plan of organization. This is botli natural 
and wise, for no one knows what plan is best. In each school 
and city, that plan is best wliicli secures for the children in the 
scliool or city the best and most efficient guidance. In his survey 
of guidance, Rcavis“ found four general t>'pes of program in 

pp. 10, 17. 

• \V. C., Programs of Guidance, V.S. O^icc of Education Rullctln 

17, 1032. Surccij of Secondary Education Monagraph, 14. p. 

135.) 
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operation: (1) centralized bureaus of guidance for secondary 
schools in city systems; (2) city-school systems ^vith a central 
guidance organization but with the individual secondary school 
considered the unit in the program; (3) centralized bureaus or 
departments in individual secondary schools; (4) central guid- 



Fic. 36. Guidance in an elementary school, Los Angeles, Calif., 1949. 


ance organizations in individual secondary schools which utilize 
regular officers and teachers as guidance functionaries. These 
types still remain but many other types have been organized in 
elementary and secondary schools Uiroughout the country. Vir- 
tually the same guidance activities are undertaken under the 
different programs. The chief variations consist in the methods 
employed in the several school systems and individual schools 
and some difference in emphasis on certain phases of guidance 
activity, such as vocational guidance, educational guidance, or 
psychiatric social guidance. 
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7. General Principles for Organization. All surely will agree 
that most of the guidance itself must he done in the school where 
the pupil is located; it cannot be considered to be a function of 
the central organization. Here is the place where personality 
and school adjustment are made; where choice of subjects, 
schools, and occupations is made; where facts regarding the 
individual, occupations, and schools are assembled and used; 
even where initial recommendations for jobs and for schools 
must be made. The best organization in a school involves plac- 
ing someone in general charge of the entire guidance program, 
at least that part related to vocational and educational guidance. 
This person should be an expert in guidance. He should have 
an active, working group of people, a committee for the organiza- 
tion of guidance in the school and especially for selling the 
guidance idea to all teachers. These should be specially quali- 
fied persons in charge of the two phases of guidance under 
consideration; possibly there should be a third whose duty it 
would be to look after special personality adjustment problems 
—the work of the visiting teacher. Who these people should be 
or what they should be called is unimportant. Placement work, 
both that connected with securing jobs and that connected witli 
school and college placement, should be provided, each in close 
connection with the one or ones in charge of each phase of the 
work. 

8. Central Organization in a Large City. In a large city, there 
should be a central guidance organization the chief function of 
which is to promote and coordinate the work of guidance in tlie 
city, not only in the schools but also in and among the various 
service agencies interested. It should be placed directly in 
charge of someone who has the vision of what guidance is and 
has tlie ability to secure cooperation and coordination. He may 
be an assistant or associate superintendent, if he does not hav’c 
too many other duties to perform. Probably, the actual work 
had better be under a director of guidance. \^^)ocver he is, he 
should have the assistance of a carefully selected group or com- 
mittee from the city as a whole. If the city is comparatively 
small, probably one person from each school would be suffi- 
cient; but if it is large, such n representation would be far too 
cumbersome for effective work. The function of the director 
and his committee would be to sUmulatc interest in guidance, 
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promote a real understanding of the nature of the work, and 
secure the cooperation of principal and teachers witliin the 
school and of agencies and business houses outside tlie school. 
In addition to tliis function, the central agency should maintain 
a central employment bureau and some system of follow-up 
work. Both of them should, of course, be supplementary to and 
coordinated with the work in each school. Possibly, the employ- 
ment office in each school should be a branch of the central 
employment office. The chief work of such central bureaus 
must be with children after they leave school. The particular 
part taken by the central agency in tlie employment work and the 
follow-up should be determined by the conditions in each city. 

In addition to these functions of the central agency there are 
other functions that must be performed by some agency. These 
have to do with testing and research. Each guidance agency, in 
the school and in the central office, should have at hand results 
of tests given by someone competent to give and interpret 
them. Each agency should have the results of studies of occu- 
pations, both local and general, and each should have the results 
of studies about schools and colleges. In most cases, these func- 
tions are not concentrated in one agency. Probably this is a 
good practice. The important points are ( 1 ) that they be done, 
(2) that someone competent shall do them, (3) that the results 
be made available to those most closely connected with the actual 
work of guidance. Probably, tests can best be given and results 
interpreted by a central testing bureau or a research department. 

Research studies in occupations can also be efficiently under- 
taken by a central bureau— possibly the same research depart- 
ment. Studies of schools and colleges and further education in 
general are now usually conducted by individuals in separate 
schools. Many facts, at least, could be more efficiently obtained 
by a central agency, either the research department or the 
central committee under tiie director. 

9. Location of Director of Guidance. In what part of the 
executive department of the school systems should the director 
of guidance be placed? This we can answer only in a negative 
way. He should not be charged primarily with disciplinary or 
police duties of any kind. He therefore should not be under the 
compulsory education department. Guidance workers can con- 
tribute materially to the solution of problems of truancy and 
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elimination from school; the entire compulsory education depart- 
ment should have the guidance attitude, but guidance should not 
be dominated by compulsory education. In whatever depart- 
ment the guidance work is located, it should be free to perform 
its real function and be provided with ample facilities for carry- 
ing on its work. 

Such an organization as has been described applies primarily 
to cities of considerable size or to fairly large schools; it cannot 
be taken over and fully applied in smaller places or in rural 
districts. In such places, the need for guidance is just as great 
as in larger places. What can be done in smaller localities? 

IV. Guidance in Rural Areas 

1. Difficulty of the Problem. In rural areas, the diflBculties of 
organization of guidance activities are very great. The lack of 
trained teachers, the inadequate facilities, the wide dispersal of 
schools are conditions that make the situation very different 
from that in urban areas. The type of organization suited to 
cities is not suitable for rural areas. So far, little has been done 
for the guidance of rural boys and girls. 

2. Cooperation in Guidance. Obviously, any successful plan 
for hiral areas must involve the cooperation and coordination of 
all forces and agencies that may be utilized. One of the out- 
standing developments in guidance during recent years has been 
the organization of such cooperative enterprises, especially in 
rural districts. This work has been greatly stimulated by the 
Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth under the active 
leadership of O. Latham Hatcher. In 1914 Dr. Hatcher organ- 
ized the Virginia Bureau of Vocations, which was changed later 
to the Bureau of Vocations, then to the Southern Woman's Edu- 
cational Alliance, and still later to the Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth. Up to 1924 the efforts of these organizations were 
directed mainly toward the education of women, but since that 
time the chief emphasis has been upon problems connected wth 
the guidance of rural youth. Dr. Hatcher was also for several 
years chairman of the Committee on Guidance of Rural Youth 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association. Associated 
with her as consultants were men and women representing 
public and private schools, teadier-training institutions, state 
departments of education, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Girl Scouts, 
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Campfire Girls, Boy Scouts, business and professional women’s 
clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis, and other similar agencies, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, American Association of 
University Women. Under her leadership principles were 
formulated and suggestions made. Some of the most important 
of these principles were as follows: 

1. The need for cooperation among all agencies interested in guid- 
ance is stressed in order to bring real help to the rural boys and girls 
and also to avoid overlapping and wasted effort. 

2. The school is recognized as the primary agency in guidance and 
should be the center of its activities. 

3. A guidance committee covering, often, as large an area as a 
county should be formed, representative of the chief agencies available 
that can assist in the guidance program. 

4. Certain guidance activities should be undertaken only by guid- 
ance experts; other nontechnical activities may be safely carried on 
by service agencies of various kinds. 

5. A definite plan should be formulated for interpreting guidance 
to the rural communities. A part of this plan is the publication of a 
rural guidance handbook. 

6. Experimentation in various plans of cooperation between the 
public schools and the different agencies available should be encour- 
aged in order to find what are the most desirable methods of coopera- 
tion and what will bring guidance aids most effectively to the boys 
and girls in rural districts. 

3. Experiments in Rural Cooperation. Cooperative plans are 
now in operation in various slates. Some of these that have 
received wide recognition are those located in Henrico County, 
Virginia, in Muskegon County, Michigan, and the St. Clair 
River area, Michigan, in Craven County, North Carolina, in 
Breathitt County, Kentucky, in Harlan County, Tennessee, and 
in Rockland County and several other counties, New York. 
These plans differ in many particulars. Some have a county 
director of guidance, under the county superintendent; in other 
places, cooperation is effected through the state department of 
education; in still others, some teacher with vision and initiative 
takes the lead and secures a very effective form of cooperation 
with practically no machinery. In Muskegon County, Michigan, 
the county guidance council is composed of representatives from 
Noon Day Limcheon Clubs, the Foreman’s Club, Y.M.CA., 
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Y.W.C.A., Employers Association, Chamber of Commerce, the 
Ministerial Association, Catholic Schools, tlie Womens Club, 
Boy Scouts, the superintendents of Muskegon, Muskegon 
Heights, and North Muskegon Schools, county commissioner 
of schools, elementary school supervisor, the principals of tlie 
junior high schools and senior high schools of Greater Muskegon, 
directors of the Junior College, Hackicy Manual Training School 
and Part-time School, and counselors in the Greater Muskegon 
Schools. 

An effective cooperative program was put in operation in 
the St. Clair River area in Michigan. This was sponsored and 
organized by the public schools of Algonac, Marine City, Marys- 
ville, and St. Clair, and the Michigan Slate Board of Control 
for Vocational Education, Each city had its own advisory 
committee of eight members consisting of representatives of 
employers, labor, school, and youth. The poh'cies of the area 
were determined by an area advisory committee composed of 
the advisory committees of each city. An Area Executive Com- 
mittee composed of the superintendent of schools and one board 
member from each city determines the financial arrangements. 

In the State of New York there are a number of counties oper- 
ating a county-wide program of guidance under the provisions 
of Section 589 of the Education Law of tlie state. A general 
description of the plan in operation in Lewis County will show 
the important features: ' 

The guidance program in Lewis County has been carried out co- 
operatively among seven schools for a period of two years. It was 
started with what was called a Guidance Board, organized by having 
the school boards of each Union Free and Central Rural School choose 
one member from their board, who made up the Guidance Board for 
the Cooperating schools. The cooperating schools paid to die treas- 
urer of the Board a sum of money, based on equalized valuations of 
the several schools, each school paying in the proportion that then- 
equalized valuation bore to the total equalized valuation of the six 
cooperating schools. 

The Guidance Board employed a Guidance Counselor, subject to 
the approval of the four district superintendents of schools of the 
county. These district superintendents served then and continue to 
serve as an advisory board to the guidance board. 

' This description is taken largely from a letter from Glenn A. Sealy. 
Superintendent of Schools of the Fiist Supervisory District, Lewis County. 
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In the beginning of the second year, this board was reorganized 
nnder Section 589 of the Education Law of the State of New York, 
which authorized the Board of Supervisors of the several torvns ot a 
county to establish in the county a County Vocational Education and 


Extension Board. , , 

The guidance counselor divides his time among seven schools, 
largely in proportion to the pupil registration in the junior-senior- 
high-school departments of these schools. The schools range in size 
from the village principalship of Carthage, N.Y., down to the smal er 
central and rural union free schools having about 150 pupils registere 
in their junior-senior-high-school departments. The Guidance Coun- 
selor’s program, in general, is something as follows: 

A meeting of district superintendents and principals is held wi 
the guidance counselor and the general plan of the work for the coun- 
selor is submitted, critically evaluated, and finally modified and ac- 
cepted by the entire group, so that the superintendents, principa s, 
and counselor have a clear understanding of the nature and scop^ o 
the work of the counselor. This general outline is broad enou^ to 
meet the needs of the several schools and varies somewhat among the 


schools. 

The visits of the counselor to each school vary from one-half day 
a week to a day in the school, with whatever field work is found 
necessary as a result of the school contact. Occupational files are set 
up in each school. The teachers become familiar with the contents 
of the files. 

The guidance counselor contacts personally all of the pupils, begin- 
ning with seniors, where the most intensive work is done, with 
or less casual contacts in the lower grades down to the seventh. The 
personal contacts with the pupils have proved very helpful and satis- 
factory. An effort is made to have each teacher feel a direct and per- 


sonal responsibility for a part in the guidance program. 

Problem cases are treated clinically, with the counselor, principal, 
and teacher to whom the pupil recites sitting in at the clinic, 
course, the pupil is spared every embarrassment and is not bailed 
before the clinic. 

The counselor contacts all industrial plants and educational insti- 
tutions within the range of the schools he serves and many times goes 
far beyond the county boundaries. He is supposed to be informed on 
all schools and industries in which children are interested. 

Such cooperative plans do not take away from the local school any 
of its responsibility for the guidance of its pupils. It merely makes 
available experts in various fields diat aid the school in making guid 
ance more effective. By pooling the financial resources of all the 
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schools in the area the services of such experts are made available. 
In many cases it also makes it possible to extend the guidance service 
to youth who are no longer in school. 

These county boards employ from one to seven or eight 
counselors. Two or more school districts located conveniently 
in a geographic area may pool resources to employ a full-time 
qualified counselor for service in these schools. There were 
three such programs operating in New York State until recently. 
In one area a team consisting of a vocational counselor, a psy- 
chologist, and two remedial-reading teachers was employed, to 
serve in four school districts. 

The Education Law has been amended to provide for the 
creation of a so-called “Intermediate School District.^ This 
legislation was designed to provide for a grouping of small- 
school districts in rural areas outside of superintendencies into 
administrative units, comparable to small city or village school 
districts, The legislation intends that school districts in rural 
areas be created where there will be sufBcient enrollment to 
warrant the employment of a superintendent of schools and staff 
assistants. 

The exigencies of the Second World War seriously interfered 
^vith these services but they are gradually being restored. 

V. Home Room and Guidance 

1. Need for Home Rooms. Home rooms have been widely 
adopted in our junior and senior high schools. This is a by- 
product of the tendency toward departmentalization. In the 
general organization of instruction on the departmental basis, 
there is no provision by which any one teacher has definite 
responsibility for any student for his entire work. A student 
comes in contact with many different teachers, each of whom 
knows him only from the point of view of the subject and the 
classroom. There is great need for providing someone who will 
take a definite responsibility for each student, whose duty it will 
be to study him, learn all about him, and assist him in his 
adjustments to school. The home-room sponsor is the only one 
who has the student every day, whose duty it is to know all about 
his work, study his characteristics, and exercise a general over- 
sight of him. 
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2 Organization of the Home Room. Home rooms are organ- 
ized in different ways. Sometimes a home-room sponsor has a 
group for a term or a year only: sometimes he has charge ot 
the same group for the full time of the course, '^e usual plan 
is to have the students in the home room all from the same ^ade 
or class. Figure 37 shows a guidance organization based on 
home-room sponsors and class advisers. These operate m con- 



Fig. 37. A plan of class advisers and home-room sponsors. 


nection with a guidance committee and their work is coordinate 
with that of the specialized service. There are usually two a 
visers for each class, one for boys and one for girls. Sometimes 
each home room is a segment of the entire school; that is, ea 
class or grade in school is represented in the home room. Under 
this plan in a four-year high school, each home room might have 
twelve freshmen, ten sophomores, eight juniors, and five seniors. 
This plan is found to work exceptionally well. It does, how 
ever, make somewhat more difficult the program of group con 
ferences, because at least some of the problems facing each c ass 
may be different. Most "home rooms” are such in name on y 
and do not provide opportunities to meet the need already c 
scribed. The usual home room is a place to which pupils 
at the beginning of each session, where they have their des 
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and leave their books, where absence and tardiness are checked 
Md where notices are read. The teacher in charge is responsible 
for recording grades and sending out reports. There is often a 
few minutes for more or less perfunctory reading of a passage 
of scripture and for notices. To give opportunity for attain- 
ing the objectives for which the home room is designed there 
must be at least one full period a week given to home-room 
activities and a longer period than ten minutes each day. 

3. The Aims of the Home Room. The chief aims of the home 
room as given by McKown* are (1) to develop desirable pupil- 
teacher relationships; (2) to assist in the guidance of pupils; 

(3) to develop desirable ideals and habits, personal and civic; 

(4) to expedite the handling of administrative routine edu- 
catively. 

If the analysis of guidance already given is correct, each of the 
first three of these aims is directly concerned with guidance. 
Desirable pupil-teacher relationship is, possibly, the most im- 
portant of all the guidance functions. This is fundamental in the 
adjustment of the pupil to all phases of school life and in as- 
sistance in study. It is also essential in finding many facts about 
the pupil himself. Many of these could not be discovered in 
any other way. 

The home-room sponsor has the opportunity of knowing the 
members of his room more intimately and accurately than the 
classroom teacher can ever know them, especially in the perma- 
nent home-room plan in which each pupil stays in the same home 
room for at least three years. The relationships thus established 
are cumulative in their effects and provide the best possible basis 
for certain forms of assistance. Not only does the home-room 
sponsor know each pupil more intimately, but he can be of great 
assistance to the classroom teacher in many ways. Discourage- 
ment and failure of pupils may often be prevented by informa- 
tion regarding home conditions, health, etc., such as only the 
home-room sponsor may have. Knowledge of outside interests 
of pupils may often be of great help to tlie classroom teacher in 
planning her work and in utilizing special interests. All such 
information enables the classroom teacher to make more effective 
the assistance she gives to her pupils. 

“McKow-n, Haiuiy C., “Home Room Guidance,” McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1946. 
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4. Flace of the Home Room in Guidance. There is at present 
quite a radical difference of opinion regarding the place of the 
Some room in guidance. Davis maintains tha rt is and should 
be the focal point lor all guidance. The strategic place of to 
home-room sponsor in the guidance program, as Davis sees it, 
is well expressed by the following quotation: 

It is in this capacity that she comes to know each pupil in the room 
more intimately than any other teacher. She alone has oppo - 

tunity of knowing the pupil in all his relationships: his studies h s 

difficulties with teachers; his problems of discipline; his home condi 
tions and environment; his associates in school and out; his attitudes, 
interests, and abiHties. Therefore, whether the school be large or 
small, it is with the home-room teacher that the foundations for gui 
ance must be laid.® 


McKown, altough not according the home room the central 
place in guidance suggested by Davis, considers it of vita im 
portance in all forms of guidance activity: 

In summary, the home room, because of the naturalness of its set- 
ting and situation and because of the requirement that the sponsor e 
a preventer of difficulties rather than a “trouble shooter after t e 
difficulties have arisen, can offer very definite contributions in the pef" 
sonal, educational, social, and moral aspects of guidance not at piesen 
very definitely or adequately provided for in the so-called curricu ar 
activities, and it can also afford opportunity for supplementation o 
the regular curricular work now being done in the vocational, physica , 
and recreational phases of guidance.*^® 


Brewer, thinking of guidance as a more specialized procedure, 
does not consider that the home room has anything more than 
a very subsidiary function in guidance. He feels that it is a 
job for experts only and that home-room sponsors, by the very 
nature of their duties and their training, are not fitted for sue 
an important function. 

These differences are caused largely by differences in emp a 
sis upon certain aspects of guidance or upon certain elements m 
the guidance process. Davis and McKown, although not neglect 
ing the vocational phase of guidance, stress school and persona 

® National Association of Secondaby-schooi. Phincipals, Commit 
TEE ON Guidance, op , cit ., p. 16. 

McKown, op . cit ., pp. 38, 39. 
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adjustment; Brewer stresses vocational guidance. Davis and 
McKown are thinking more of methods of securing information 
about tlie student, his interests, abilities, home conditions, etc.; 
Brewer has more definitely in mind securing information about 
vocations. Both groups stress the need for definite assistance, 
but Brewer is thinking more of assistance in specialized problems 
relating to vocations and to behavior, while Davis and McKown 
have more definitely in mind the usual problems that arise in 
school and home. It is possible that the difference may be due 
to a more fundamental divergence in point of view. 

There seem to be two very definite and distinct philosophies or 
trends in guidance at present, the one the theory that the guidance 
person is a specialist working apart, rather mysteriously, behind closed 
doors, using esoteric practices and coming forth only occasionally to 
make impressive and perhaps mystifying announcements; the ofiier 
the theory that the guidance person is merely a leader in a movement 
and an atmosphere which permeates the whole school. This latter 
point of view presents guidance as an attitude, a way of looking at 
and treating the child’s problem, an approach to the problem of truly 
educating the child.^^ 

These two points of view are seldom clearly defined. Certainly 
it cannot be said that Brewer thinks of guidance merely as a 
separate, mysterious process or that the counselor should be 
someone who is separate from the work of the school as a whole. 
Nevertheless, there is some foundation for the statement; it does 
represent fairly accurately a difference in point of view that is 
all loo common. 'There really is no room for such a difference, 
because we need both the expert and the home-room sponsor; 
each has his contribution to make. The home-room sponsor, in 
the real home room, should have much more intimate knowledge 
of the entire pupil than anyone else in the school system. He is, 
therefore, a very important part of the guidance setup; probably 
no guidance of any kind should be undertaken without his co- 
operation. It is not necessary that he actually initiate every 
guidance activity; in fact, it is probably important that he should 
not do so. Every part of the school system is and should be 
vitally concerned with assisting the pupil and should be alert to 

Wisconsin Teacheos Association, “Report of Guidance Committee, 
p. 29, Wisconsin Teachers Association, Madison, Wis., 1933, 
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discover problems of individuals and to initiate guidance proce- 
dures. It is highly probable that more of these problems will . 
come to the attention of the home-room sponsor than to any 
other one person. It is also true that the particular type ot assist- 
ance needed often requires detailed knowledge and technical 
skill not possessed by the home-room sponsor. When this is the 
case, he should not himself undertake such guidance; he should 
refer it to the expert who, presumably, can give the assistance 
needed in a more efficient manner. It should be a matter of co- 
operation in which all the forces of the school are utilized and 
coordinated for the solution of the problem presented, each con- 
tributing his part and performing his peculiar function. ^ 

5, Difficulties of Home-room Guidance. One of the chief diffi- 
culties in considering the home-room sponsor as the center o 
guidance work is the impossibility of finding anyone who ex- 
pert enough in all phases of guidance to be efficient. If such a 
person were found, he probably would not be a home-room 
sponsor but the director of guidance. As we have already seen, 
efficient guidance demands experts— experts in collecting infor- 
mation, in teaching, counseling, and all other phases of guidance. 
Students, in some way, must have the benefit of such expert 
assistance. On the other hand, we cannot look with favor upon 
the practice of sending the student who needs help to occupa- 
tional experts, college experts, social experts, or educational 
experts for coimsel and not providing some means of unifying 
and interpreting the help those experts give. Such more or less 
unrelated counsel would be confusing in the extreme. Special- 
ists in medicine are very necessary and very helpful but, unless 
the specialist has had broad training and general experience, he 
is likely to be one-sided and biased in his diagnosis. The com- 
ing of specialists in medicine has brought about and necessitated 
the specialist in diagnosis. When once the specialist knows the 
trouble, he can treat the case intelligently and effectively. Spe- 
cialists in guidance require a diagnostician, someone who knows 
the student from many points of view and who can not only 
diagnose but also unify the treatment. We must in some way 
provide for unified whole-child counsel. In most cases the home- 
room sponsor is not qualified for such a task, but he can be o 
great assistance to the school counselor in giving an over-all view 
of the pupil. 
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One of the most serious di£RcuUies with the plan of making 
the home-room sponsor the center is the general failure of school 
authorities to recognize the real function of the home room. In 
most schools, it is considered merely as a place where students 
may leave their books, to which they come when they arrive at 
school and before they are dismissed for the day. The home- 
room sponsor is responsible for keeping the records for her 
group; she has her pupils alone for possibly fifteen minutes each 
day and cannot know them intimately. This situation is clearly 
and forcibly expressed by one of these harassed home-room 
sponsors.^* 

As a high-school teacher having forty young people in my home 
room, I should most emphatically say that the home-room teacher can- 
not do the vocational counseling for her group. These children enter 
the room between 8:15 and 8:30 a.m., when the opening bell rings. 
Five minutes are allowed the teacher in which to check up the attend- 
ance; then another bell sounds for die children to pass to their respec- 
tive rooms. At the end of the second hour they return to the home 
room for five minutes for another checking up. The home-room 
teacher does not see them again until five minutes before closing, 
when they return for a final checking up. 

Personally, I do not teach a school subject to any of these children 
who are assigned to me as home-room teacher. 

My work in the English department brings me into classroom con- 
tact with 150 boys and girls, with any one of whom I am far better 
acquainted, as a result of being their teacher, than I am with any of 
my home-room pupils. A counselor especially trained for the impor- 
tant work of counseling, in a school where his work has the active 
sympathy and hearty cooperation of tlie members of the faculty, 
ought to be very much better able to do the work than the home-room 
teacher. 

I have been particularly interested in a recent article entitled 
Student Advisers, in The Vocational Guidance Magazine. The open- 
ing sentences read: “The home-room or record teacher is the direct 
adviser of each pupil in the sdiool. This teacher knows more inti- 
mately than any other member of the faculty the strength and weak- 
ness of each pupil in the class.” 

1 should very much like to know how the home-room teacher accom- 
plishes this miracle. I confess that I have never been able to gel this 
intimate knowledge of my home-room group. 

** BnrwEn, J. M., and others, "Cases in the Administration of Guidance,” 

P. 189, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1929. 
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It is this condition, so common in our schools, that has led 
many schools to abandon the home room entirely. If the home 
room is to be successful and if the home-room sponsor is charged 
with the responsibility of any part of the guidance program, 
provisions should be made so that she may have her group alone 
during a period long enough to enable her to find their problems 
and that she may have enough time free from recitations to be 
able to study each individual and to make the necessary contacts 
with other teachers in the school. Some schools do provide for 
this by relieving the home-room sponsor from part of the teach- 
ing load and by providing a home-room period each day, or 
several times a week, in which real guidance work may be done. 
Home-room sponsors should, of course, be selected very care- 
fully and with due regard for the special qualifications required 
for such work. 

Like every other agency, the home room, to be efiective, 
should be well planned. One reason why so many home rooms 
are ineffective is because they are introduced with some vague 
idea that they will, more or less automatically, meet the needs of 
the pupils. Teachers do not know what they are for nor how 
to organize them. It is no wonder that the home-room period is 
so often dreaded by teachers and pupils alike and that in des- 
peration many teachers use it as a study period or as a means of 
catching up on back work. An increasing number of schools are 
finding it desirable to have a well-formulated plan of home-room 
activities for the entire year or even for the four years of the 
high scliool. Some excellent outlines are now available. These 
usually begin with the orientation of the pupil to the new school 
and proceed in an orderly manner through the various problems 
that are likely to arise in the school life of the pupil. These out- 
lines are best operated if they are considered to be suggestive 
and not entirely mandatory. The sponsor should be left rela- 
tively free to change the plan to suit the needs of his pupils and 
to utilize problems that may arise in his room or in the school as 
a whole. The best outlines give many suggested topics and 
attempt to stimulate the sponsor to individual planning within 
the large areas of problems outlined. 

When the home room is well organized under competent lead- 
ership and with sufficient time to function effectively, it can be 
one of the most powerful factors in the guidance program. 
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What it can do under proper conditions is admirably shown by 
McKo\vn in the wealth of illustrative material he gives taken 
from actual home-room programs in schools scattered through- 
out the country. 


VI. CoRE-cuimicuLUM Teacher 

In some sections of the country the core curriculum is being 
introduced, and core-curriculum or core-study teachers are tak- 
ing the place of home-room sponsors in the guidance program. 
It is not the purpose of this section to describe the core curric- 
ulum nor appraise its value; we shall attempt merely to show 
how it fits into the guidance work of the school. 

Basically, the core curriculum is that part of the total educa- 
tional program of the school that represents the needs common 
to all pupils regardless of their abilib'es, future plans, or voca- 
tional interests. In most schools this consists of certain sub- 
jects, such as English, social studies, etc., that are required of 
nil pupils. As it is understood and developed in many schools, 
the core curriculum goes beyond this and attempts to organize 
the school activities which represent these basic common needs 
in such a way as to attack these needs, not indirectly through the 
usual course material in English, mathematics, social studies, 
etc., but directly. Fundamental areas of activities and interests 
of life are selected which are intended to represent the entire 
scope of common human activities, and these are organized in 
sequences from the first grade through tlie secondary school. 
Tlie number and character of these groups or areas vary with 
different plans. The Santa Barbara plan outlines nine areas of 
basic functions of human living: (1) developing and conscr\'ing 
human resources; (2) developing, conscr\’ing, and intelligently 
utilizing nonhuman resources; (3) producing, distributing, and 
consuming goods and scr\’tccs; (4) communicating; (5) trans- 
porting; (G) recreating and playing; <7) expressing and satisfy- 
ing spiritual and aesthetic values; (8) organizing and governing; 
(9) providing for education. In the Mississippi program tlic 
areas of human activity arc (1) protecting life and health, (2) 
making a home, (3) conscr\'ing and improving material condi- 
tions. (4) cooperating in social and civic activities. (5) getting 
a living, (6) securing an education, (<) expressing religious im- 

McKow-n, op, cit. 
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pulses, (8) expressing aesthetic impulses, (9) engaging in recre- 
ation. It is apparent that these “areas” are very similar to those 
represented in the seven objectives outlined in the Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education and especially to those for- 
mulated by Bobbitt in his Los Angeles study. 

Basic or core courses are organized around these areas and 
material and activities considered appropriate to the areas are 
selected and organized regardless of logically organized subj^t 
matter. Specially qualified teachers are selected as core-study 
teachers, and they often teach these basic courses in each of the 
grades of high school. These core classes are scheduled for two 
or more periods each day; in some schools they take up nearly 



Fic. 38. A core-curriculum guidance plan. 


the entire morning of each school day. The remainder of the 
day is given to classes in special subjects, such as oral and writ- 
ten English, mathematics, science, or foreign language, as the 
varying needs of pupils demand. 

The instructional program in tiiis plan consists of (1) classes 
representing basic needs, taught by specially qualified teachers 
for longer periods than normal through several years, and (2) 
special classes in the regular subjects taught by special teachers. 

In theory at least, the core-study plan has many advantages 
for guidance over the usual plan of organization. One teacher 
has the same pupils for longer periods each day and usually for 
a series of years, making it possible for him to know each pupi 
very intimately; the vital problems of life are attacked directly, 
giving opportunity for dealing at first hand with situations in 
which guidance is needed. This by no means eliminates the 
need for the school counselor; it should make his work more 
effective. 

The general organization under the core-curriculum plan is 
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roughly indicated in Fig. 38. Here the chief guidance function 
is performed by the counselor and the core-study teachers. The 
special-subject teachers deal Avidi problems arising in the teach- 
ing of the special subjects and assist the counselor and the core- 
study teachers in their guidance activities. 

The core-curriculum plan has not as yet been fully accepted 
nor has it adequately demonstrated its superiority over various 
cooperative plans, but it is, at least, very suggestive and may 
point the way to very desirable modifications in organization 
and procedure. 

VH. Inittating a Guidance Program 

1. Importance of the Problem. The importance of a right be- 
ginning cannot be too strongly emphasized. Many desirable 
plans have failed merely because of a poor start A principal 
learns of some desirable practice; it has been used very success- 
fully in other schools and should greatly improve the work in 
his school. He becomes enthusiastic about it; he works out a 
plan of organization for his school and presents it to his teachers 
as something that will be initiated at the beginning of the next 
month. After a time, he finds it is not working well; investiga- 
tion discloses that some teachers are actively opposing it because 
they resent innovations or because it is an added burden, “one 
thing more”; others are passively opposing or indifferent because 
they do not understand what it is all about; some, while actively 
supporting the plan, are doing just the wrong things because 
they, too, misunderstand. It is difficult, indeed, to start afresh 
with any hope of success after such an initial failure. 

2. Need for Preparation. Any new plan, whether it is super- 
vised study, core curriculum, or guidance, should be carefully 
prepared for and introduced only after it is understood and 
generally accepted by teachers. Too often we forget that the 
basic elements for effective learning are just as important in the 
successful introduction of any new method or plan. These are 
(1) an understanding of what is to be done, (2) an acceptance 
of the plan, and (3) a sense of responsibility for putting it into 
operation. Unless these three elements are present at least in 
some degree, the new undertaking will not succeed. This prep- 
aration takes time and careful planning— often months or even 
years. Patience and the willingness to put up with delays that 
are inevitable in democratic methods are essential. 
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3. Methods of Initiation. It is not possible to lay down any 
definite plan for beginning a program of guidance; this will vary 
with the conditions in any school or community. A few sugges- 
tions only can be given. It is always well to begin wim those 
guidance needs that are recogni 2 ed by all teachers, of which 
they are already aware. Sometimes it is best not to call them 
“needs for guidance” but problem cases that disturb the teacher 
and interfere with teaching. An increasing recognition by 
ers of elements that disturb or distract, that make it difficult 
to achieve the purposes of the school, is of fundamental im 
portance. A testing program, a study of the causes of fai ure, 
a follow-up of pupils who have graduated or who have e t 
school before graduation are among the most helpful met o s 
of developing this recognition of needs and problems. Many 
schools have found the evaluations conducted under the stimu- 
lation of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standar s 
very effective in revealing pupil needs and problems and m 
indicating weaknesses in the educational program as organized. 
When the problems are recognized and weaknesses are revealed, 
it is usually very easy to begin a study of how the weaknesses 
can be removed and of what methods may be developed that 
will aid in the solution of the problems. This study will at once 
show the ineffectiveness of the usual school program and the 
necessity for giving some special attention to guidance tech- 
niques. It will also indicate the wisdom of placing on some one 
person or committee the responsibility for the development of a 
plan for the school. When teachers begin to recognize what the 
problems really are and realize their own inadequacy to 
them, they will be more ready to accept the help that can be 
given by someone who is specially trained for the work and w o 
is given time from the teaching schedule to help them. This 
should not be done in such a way as to indicate that the teacher 
is to he released from all responsibility for guidance nor that she 
can turn over all her problems to the counselor; it is merely a 
plan by which each teacher may be helped to do her part m 
guidance more effectively. Each teacher’s efforts will become 
more meaningful and effective if done within the framework o 
a total school guidance program and if coordinated with the 
guidance efforts of the counselor and of other teachers. 

In initiating the program, most schools find it advisable to 
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select some teacher from the regular staff even though he has 
not had special guidance training, instead of importing a well- 
trained person from outside. The reasons for this are apparent. 
The teacher already knows the school, the teachers, the pupils, 
and the community and can at once adapt her methods to the 
local conditions; the other teachers know her and, if the ground- 
work is properly laid, are not so likely to resent the assignment 
of special duties to one of their own number as to one who comes 
from outside. In many cases tlie assumption of guidance re- 
sponsibilities is a gradual process. The chairman of a special 
committee, the guidance committee, carries on his work in addi- 
tion to a regular teaching schedule and gradually, as the need 
is felt, is released from part of the teaching load in order to do 
the extra things necessary. In some schools the one upon whom 
the chief guidance responsibility is placed is called the “vice- 
principal” in order to give the authority necessary for carrying 
out the program. 

In some cases, it is not advisable to select one of the regular 
staff. There may be no qualified or interested person available 
or there may be jealousy among the teachers which would work 
against the success of the plan. Some well-qualified person who 
does not know local conditions may be the most effective person 
to begin the work. If the need for help has been developed, a 
person better qualified to give the help than anyone on the regu- 
lar staff will often be accepted by the teachers. In order to 
succeed, such a person must have an unusually understanding 
and sympathetic nature and be very tactful in dealing with 
situations involving long-established customs and special pre- 
rogatives. In the initiation of effective guidance programs we 
need more teachers with a “passion for anonymity” who are 
interested more in getting things done than in getting credit for 
doing them. 

Every plan for the initiation of a guidance program should 
include a program of in-service training for every member of 
the school personnel, principal, counselor, teachers, and clerks. 
This might well include suggested readings, faculty meetings, 
meetings both of the entire faculty and of groups of teachers, 
extension or resident courses, visiting other schools with good 
guidance programs, the collection of guidance materials of all 
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kinds, arranged in such a way as to he MpM and sttaulating 
and placed so that tlrey may be readily accessible lor all. 
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Chapter XXVI 

duties, characteristics, preparation, and 

CERTIFICATION OF THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 
I. National Studies of the Counselor 
During the past ten years there have been many studies of 
the duties, responsibilities, and requirements of school counse - 
ors. Some of these have been made by individuals and some 
by committees representing state or national organizations. 
Partial studies are also contained in city, state, and national sur 
veys. In this chapter no attempt will be made to review all these 
studies nor to give their conclusions; only a few will be de- 
scribed in detail. Those which will form the basis for our dis- 
cussion have been selected because they are recent, quite com 
prehensive, and very significant. They are the ones made y 
the following: (1) a committee of the Section on Preparation or 
Guidance Service of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion (1941), (2) a committee of the Division of Professional 
Training and Certification of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association (1949), (3) an advisory committee of the War Man- 
power Commission, (4) a committee of the National Association 
of Deans of Women, (5) a committee of the National Associa- 
tion of State Supervisors of Guidance Services (1949), (6) 
Richard D. Bailey, (7) Rachel Dunaway Cox, (8) Francis C. 
Rosecrance, (9) Sarah M. Sturtevant, Ruth Strang, and Mar- 
garet McKim. The scope and general character of each of these 
will be described briefly. 

1. Committee of the Ncfionnl Vocational Guidance Association, 
(N.V.G.A.) 1941. This was a special committee of the Section on 
Preparation for Guidance Service and was composed of the fo 
lowing: Margaret E. Bennett, Mary P. Corre, Robert Hoppoc , 
Ruth Strang, C. Gilbert Wrenn, and Arthur J. Jones, Chairman. 
This committee worked for several years on a study of the schoo 
counselor and was assisted by many interested and competent 
542 
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people— school counselors, administrators, social workers, and 
university professors engaged in the preparation of counselors. 
The committee formulated a list of suggestions on the charac- 
teristics, preparation, and certification of the school counselor. 
These were widely circulated, reviewed, and criticized by many 
competent individuals; they were revised in the light of these 
criticisms and accepted, in general, by the Section on Prepara- 
tion for Guidance Service of the Guidance Association. In ap- 
propriate places throughout this chapter the report of the com- 
mittee will be quoted. In order that no misunderstanding may 
occur, two things should be kept in mind: (1) This report as a 
whole, in common with most committee reports, was never pre- 
sented to the delegate assembly of the N.V.G.A. and hence can- 
not he said to have been officially approved by the association. 
(2) The author was chairman of this committee and thus was 
primarily responsible for the formulation of the report For this 
reason it may not represent accurately the opinions of other 
members of the committee. It is quoted here because of its 
contribution to a definition or description of the work of the 
counselor and as a basis upon which plans for the preparation 
and certification of the counselor may be developed. 

2. Committee of the N.V.GA, (1949). In September, 1947, 
this committee began work on a manual for the preparation of 
counselors. The interest of other organizations was soon ap- 
parent and a joint committee was formed to select and describe, 
if possible, a core of areas of preparation that would be accept- 
able to all groups represented. Each of the following agencies 
and organizations appointed three representatives for this joint 
committee: 

1. American College Personnel Assodation 

2. American Psychological Association, Division of Counseling and 
Guidance 

3. National Rehabilitation Association 

4. National Vocational Guidance Association 

5. U.S. Office of Education 

6. National Association of Guidance Supervisors 

7. U.S. Employment Service, Federal Security Agency 

8. Veterans’ Administration 

This committee met in Washington, D.C., Dec. 4 and 5, 1948, 
and, after intensive consideration, came to substantial agree- 
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ment upon a common core of areas of preparation for counselors 
in the fields represented by the joint committee, and upon the 
general formulation of the areas. The final formulation was 
made by correspondence and approved by the representatives. 
This approval does not necessarily carry with it the endorse- 
ment of the organizations represented. The conclusions of the 
joint committee constitute Part I of the manual called “Counselor 
Preparation."’ Four more areas were added by the Committee 

of the N.V.G.A. and are given in Part II. 

3. Committee of the War Afanpower Commission. In 1943 
the Professional and Technical Division of the War Manpower 
Commission appointed an Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Counseling to make a study and report on the supply, training, 
and placement of vocational counselors for Federal, state, and 
local agencies to be used in the advising of ex-service men and 
displaced workers during the readjustment period. This com- 
mittee consisted of seventeen men selected from various agencies 
of the Federal government, from personnel departments in busi- 
ness, and from universities, under the chairmanship of Dr. Ernest 
J. Jaqua. The manual “The Training of Vocational Counselors 


was the work of this committee. 

4. Committee of the National Association of Deans of Women. 
This committee was first appointed in 1938 for the purpose of 
investigating the certification of high-school deans. It has served 
under various chairmen, and has made several reports dealing 
mostly with the certification of counselors' and deans. Although 
there are certain differences between its conception of the func- 
tion of the dean and the counselor and that given in this chapter, 
the two are sufficiently in agreement so that we may include the 
work of this committee in our discussion. 

5. Committee of the National Association of State Supervisors 
of Guidance Services. This committee studied the problems con- 
nected with the duties and responsibilities of counselors and their 
training in a series of conferences. The several reports of these 
conferences were published in 1949 and contain many important 
suggestions. This series of publications has the following titles. 
(1) Duties, Standards and Qualifications of Counselors, (2) The 
Basic Course, (3) Occupational Information, (4) Analysis of the 
Individual, (5) Counseling Techniques, (6) Supervised Prac 
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tice in Guidance Service, (7) In-service Preparation, and (8) 
Administration Relationships of the Guidance Program. 

6. Study by Richard J, Baileij. This study was a doctoral dis- 
sertation made in New York University under the supervision of 
Anna Y. Reed as chairman of the committee and completed in 
1940. The purposes of the study are indicated by the following 
questions from the abstract of the thesis: 

1. Is there historical justification for imposing any occupational re- 
striction on those who desire to perform personnel functions in the 
secondary schools? 

2. If restrictions are justifiable, what fundamental guiding prin- 
ciples are available for the determination of proper restrictions? 

3. What are the present practices relative to the preparation, certi- 
fication, and selection of personnel workers, and to their titles, status, 
and duties? 

4. What is the trend of authoritative thought relative to standards 
of preparation, certification, and selecUon of personnel workers? 

5. Do agreements exist, relative to improved standards, in the cur- 
rent best j'udgments of experts most interested in the problem— em- 
ploying authorities, certificating ofiScials, training specialists, experi- 
enced personnel workers? 

The sources of the data and the general methods used are thus 
described by the author: 

The materials for this study have been gathered from four sources: 
(1) published works, bulletins, and h’terature dealing with the history 
of licensure in all its phases, the history and development of certifica- 
tion of teachers and specialists in the teaching profession, and the 
requirements set up for admission to such professions as medicine, 
law, and social work; (2) the annual reports and special bulletins 
issued by eleven committees established by guidance and personnel 
associations to investigate the problem of improved standards for func- 
tionaries; (3) the literature in the field of personnel, comprising books 
and articles written during the period 1908—1939; (4) direct infor- 
mation concerning the status of preparation, duties, etc., of the various 
personnel functionaries, obtained from a survey of approximately six 
hundred individuals now engaged in personnel serv'ice in tlie second- 
ary schools; (5) jury agreements as to improved standards, obtained 
by submitting a previously tested check list to approximately one 
hundred and fifty experts most interested in the problem. Included 
were employing authorities, certificating officials, training specialists, 
and experienced personnel workers. 
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7. Study by Rachel Dunaway Cox. This is also a doctoral 
dissertation. It was undertaken at the suggestion of the com- 
mittee of tlie N.V.G.A. in 1941 and sponsored by them in a gen- 
eral way. A committee of the Graduate School of the University 
of Pennsylvania was in immediate charge of the study. The 
general purpose, scope, and methods are thus described by Mrs. 
Cox: 

This investigation is a study of the counselor in the secondary 
school. The problem is to discover, in the case of a group of selected 
counselors, 

1. What functions the counselors perform. 

2. What experiences lie back of the competencies they bring to the 
performance of these functions. 

3. What additional experiences designed to enrich their skills, 
knowledge, and insights do they think they need for a more adequate 
discharge of their functions. 

4. What patterns of function and experience, if any, have been 
revealed by this study of these counselors. 

5. What relationships exist between the patterns of function and of 
experience reported by these counselors.^ 

The procedure of the investigation was to inquire into the 
function and preparation, the experience, and the thinking of 
the 100 carefully selected school counselors and deans in the 
secondary schools of the country, through personal interviews, 
group conferences, and questionnaires. 

Each counselor studied was pointed out as being unusually 
able by at least two persons qualiBed to judge. The people who 
made these recommendations were school superintendents and 
principals, college professors charged with the training of coun- 
selors, deans, state department of education officials, supervisors 
of counselors, and directors of guidance. Each counselor had a 
minimum of three years’ experience in counseling. All sections 
of the country were represented and all types of communities, 
from large cities to small villages. The types of schools were 
as follows: large city, medium city, small city, suburban, and 
small to^vn high schools with cosmopolitan curriculum; village 
high schools with almost entirely college preparatory curricu- 
lum; vocational high schools with a varied curriculum; com- 

^ Cox, Rachel Dunaway, "Counselors and Their Work,” Archives Press, 
Hanisburg, Pa., 1945. 
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mercial high schools; junior colleges, attached to the public 
school system— both residential and nonresidential; consolidated 
county high schools. 

The studies previously made by Bailey, Edgerton, and others 
were mostly extensive and statistical and sought to give a pic- 
ture of the status and duties of counselors and deans tliroughout 
the country. This investigation is intensive and nonstatistical 
for the most part. It seeks to give an intimate personal picture 
of 100 successful counselors, as they function in secondary 
schools. It is not merely a fob analysis; it includes not only their 
duties and responsibilities, but what they think about them; 
whether the work assigned helps or interferes with what they 
consider to be their real job. It studies not only their functions, 
but the training and experience which, in their opinion, con- 
tributed or did not contribute to the successful performance of 
these functions. It is thus not a substitute for the extensive 
studies, but rather a contribution to the study of the counselor 
from another angle. 

These studies will be freely drawn upon in the following dis- 
cussion. In each case appropriate references will be given. 

II. PiACE AND Function of the School Counselor 

1. Organization of the Guidance Service of the School, The 
chief guidance person in the school, whatever his name, functions 
in connection with varied types of other personnel, each of which 
is connected in some way with guidance. There is general agree- 
ment with these principles of organization as formulated by the 
Committee of the N.V.G.A. (1941). 

a. Adequate guidance service in any school is dependent upon the 
cooperative, coordinated activities of the entire school personnel. 
Every individual who comes into contact widi the pupil performs 
some guidance service, good or bad, and should possess certain mini- 
mum essentials in understanding, insight, information, and skill. 

b. Administrators, classroom teachers, home-room teachers, spon- 
sors of student activities-all have very important functions in a guid- 
ance program, but they alone, either singly or in cooperation, cannot 
provide a satisfactory or efFecUve guidance program. 

c. Different types of specialists are needed. Even when teachers 
become better prepared, we shall continue to need spedalists to care 
for many of the increasing number of problems that uill be delected 
by the belter trained teacher. 
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d. A guidance program that will meet the needs of all the students 
is dependent upon a well-trained coordinating agent such as the school 

e. The organization of the service will vary in different schools and 
the functions performed by the different members of the school per- 
sonnel will vary; the proper functioning of the entire school personnel 
as a coordinated unit is the important consideration.^ 


2. Types of Titles and Services. All studies have shown the 
great variety of titles of the chief guidance officer and the nu- 
merous and varied duties performed. The most frequent tit es 
given are school counselor, counselor, vocational adviser, gui * 
ance counselor, dean, and assistant principal. Bailey found the 
most frequent duties performed were the following in order of 
frequency: (1) personal advisement, (2) planning and supervis- 
ing guidance services, (3) making community contacts, (4) in- 
terpretation and application of tests, (5) planning and super- 
vising extracurricular activities. 

The functions performed by the 100 selected counselors in the 
study by Cox do not lend themselves to as definite classification 
as those in the study by Bailey. This is because it is a case study 
and gives a more intimate and detailed picture of what the coun- 
selor does. Classified very roughly, the general functions of 
these 100 counselors are as follows in the order of frequency: 

(1) work \vith parents, (2) educational-vocational-emotional 

guidance of pupils, (3) supervision of tests, giving and interpret- 
ing test results, (4) cooperation with law-enforcing agencies, (5) 
consultation with employers, (6) discipline, (7) placement, (8) 
coordinating the guidance program of the school, ( 9 ) home-room 
supervision, (10) cooperation with community guidance agen- 
cies, (11) teaching, (12) chaperoning parties and social needs, 
(13) follow-up of pupils who have left school. It is not possible 
to tell from this study exactly which duties help and which inter- 
fere with the basic work of individual counseling. Some coun- 
selors have found every one of the functions they perform to be 
helpful in their work; nearly half feel that even administering 
discipline has been useful to them. This may be because suc- 
cessful counselors are alert and utilize every opportunity in their 


* The Preparation and Certification of the School Counselor, Occupations, 

19:53S-534 (condensed). 
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varied experience to learn more about individuals and how to 
help them. 

The patterns of function found in the study by Cox have 
greater significance than a mere enumeration of the functions 
themselves. Seven different patterns of function are distinguish- 
able. “Most of these patterns overlap at a number of points, 
having in common certain important elements. At others they 
diverge, so that the counselor in one school carries responsibili- 
ties which the counselor in another school does not.” These 
seven patterns together with the number of counselors in each 
pattern are given by Cox as follows: 

A. He handles all types of guidance for the school or for pupils 
assigned him; he coordinates the school’s guidance program; he does 
placement. Thirty-two counselors show this pattern. 

B. The same as A but he does no placement. Twenty-four are in 
this group. 

C. The same as A but does not coordinate the guidance program. 
Seventeen counselors are in this group. 

D. He handles all types of guidance but does not coordinate the 
guidance program and does no placement. Twenty are working in 
this pattern. 

E. He handles only vocational-educational guidance. He does no 
placement, is not the coordinator of the guidance program, and rarely 
handles emotional problems. Five counselors are classified here. 

F. Handles emotional guidance only: no educational-vocational 
guidance, no placement, and is not a coordinator of the program. One 
counselor is in this pattern. 

G. Does placement only. One counselor only does placement ex- 
clusively.® 

Patterns A, B, C, and D might be grouped together as indi- 
cating the pattern of functions performed by ninety-three of the 
loo counselors. They are responsible for educational-vocational- 
emotional guidance in the school; forty-nine do placement also 
and fifty-six coordinate the program of guidance. 

3. Functions of the School Counselor Defined* In the pres- 
ent stage of development of guidance and personnel work it is 

* Cox, Rachel Dunaway, op. cit., p. 175, adapted. 

‘ DuNsMOon. Claaence C.. and Leonarp M. Miller. Principles and 
Methods of Guidance for Teachers.” rev. ed., pp. 30-41, Intemahonal 
Te.xtbook Company, Scranton. Pa.. 1949. This chart provides a very help- 
ful list of the primary and secondary duties of the scliool counselor. 
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difficult to define the function of the counselor as distinct from 
that of other members of the school staff or of other ° 

the force of personnel workers. The counselor is the one whose 
chief attention is centered upon the individual 
ment and development This fu^fion » or ^ ^ 

formed also by every member of the school staff, for this s the 
fundaLntal /urposi of the school. The school counselor is ew 
dently one who counsels, but so do teachers, pnncipals. school 
nurses, and registrars. As defined by some state departmen^ o 
education, the counselor is one who spends at least half 
time in "counseling.” In the descriptions of the work of the 
counselor many other duties are described. This would be th 
most practical approach to a statement of what the school coun- 
selor is if we carefully define what his duties are. In common 
conversation we often say that anyone who teaches is a teaser, 
anyone who counsels is a counselor, anyone who does plumbing 
is a plumber, and anyone who does washing and ironing is a 
launderer. This is not necessarily undesirable in ordinary con- 
versation; it even conveys a useful idea and seems to promote 
a consciousness of kinship in work. But when we are attempt- 
ing to define a special type of worker, such generalized state- 
ments are quite useless and confusing. There would then be no 
use for a "Dictionary of Occupational Titles” which attempts to 
distinguish between one type of worker and another. Since a 
large part of the purpose of defining the term is to help pro 
fessionalize the job and to indicate what sort of service the coun- 
selor should render, we should attempt to go deeper than t e 
mere externals of meaning. 

The counselor is the key guidance worker, who is persona y 
qualified, professionally trained, and who specializes in this type 
of service as a career. 

The committee of the N.V.G.A, (1941), for want of a better 
name, gave the title of "school counselor” to the chief guidance 
officer in the school, and outlined the general functions of t e 
position as follows: 

The term "school counselor” is xised to indicate the personnel worker 
whose chief responsibility is to stimulate, initiate, develop and coor 
dinate the guidance work of die entire school. He will in many 
schools also perform some one or more forms of specialized gui ance 
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service; what this is will be detamined by the type of organization 
of the guidance activities in the school and the type of other per- 
sonnel available. He must act as guidance leader and as a resource 
person in the school and should have superior qualifications and train- 
ing for the task. In many schools he will be the only personnel 
worker and be directly responsible for the entire guidance program.® 

This statement of function is not in complete accordance with 
the actual functions found in the study by Cox. In this study, 
the function common to 9S per cent of the counselors studied 
was “work with individuals in educational-vocational-emotional 
guidance”; only 56 per cent actually coordinated the guidance 
program. However, the personal conferences \vith the coun- 
selors and the trends observed indicate that the coordinating, 
stimulating, and initiating function is being more and more 
recognized as the function that differentiates the school counselor 
from those who merely counsel. 

The State Guidance Committee of California, in its tentative 
statement, makes a useful distinction in the duties of the guid- 
ance personnel. These two general functions are: (1) Direct 
service to students and (2) additional services required for a 
coordinated service. 

The Conference of State Supervisors of Guidance Services lists 
the following as duties of the counselor; (1) Providing counsel- 
ing and its supporting activities to assist individuals to make 
adjustments and to formulate and carry out plans; (2) aiding 
school administrators, teachers, and other staff members to per- 
form better their daily tasks of working with individual students 
and parente; (3) presenting and interpreting data through guid- 
ance services as a partial basis for total school program plan- 
ning. It is interesting to note that the last duty might include 
actual teaching. 

4. School Dean. It is difficult to make any clear-cut distinc- 
tion between the functions of the dean in the secondary school 
and those of the counselor. As described by the committee of 
the National Association of Deans of Women, the functions of 
the high-school dean are: 

1. To study individuals in order to ascertain as accurately and com- 
pletely as possible tlieir abilities, interests, and their needs. 

“Jo.VEs, Anruun J., Chainnan, The Preparation and CertiBcation of the 
School Counselor, Occupations. 19:534, April, 1941 (condensed). 
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2. To mobilize resources m school, home, and community so sm- 

evaluate 

their experiences and progress. 

4 To supervise extracurricular activities. 

5, To organize, coordinate, and supervise the gutdance program 
the school.® 

Although these functions are largely the same as those out- 
lined for the school counselor, in actual practice the dean is mor 
of an administrator than the counselor and is usually more 
directly concerned with problems of the administration of disci- 
pline. Some of the differences are revealed in the following 
description by Dorothy C. Stratton of a “typical day ot tne 
dean. 


8:00 

8:15 

8:80 


Conference with Mary Jones regarding repeated ah- 
sences. 

Adjustment of academic program for girl who must go 
to work at 1:30 each afternoon. 

Conference with high-school principal and 
boys on plan of enrolling students from junior S 
schools. 

Teach— World History ‘class. 

Conference with class sponsor regarding plans or 
sophomore party. 

Conference with senior girl regarding college entrance. 
Conference with president of parent-teacher associa 
tion regarding fathers’ night. 

Conference with Ruth Smith regarding poor work m 
United States history. 

Conference with head of physical education depart 
ment regarding plans for underweight girls. 

Lunch. 

Series of brief conferences with students regar ing 
cutting, excuses, and so forth. 

Conference wth Girls’ League officers to plan for re- 
ception to new girls. 

Meeting of committee to plan the home-room program. 
Check up on seniors with delinquency notices. 

* Excerpts from various numbers of die Journal of the National Associatio 
of Deans of Women, 193&-i941. 


9:00-9:40 

9:50 

10:20 

10:40 

11:30 

11:45 

12:00-12:45 

12:45-1:15 

1:15-1:45 

1:45-2:30 

2:30-3:00 
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3:00-3:30 

Miscellaneous period; mostly students stopping in at 
the dose of school on minor matters. 

3:SCM:00 

Conference witli parents of girl who has been absent 
because of illness. 

4:0CM:30 

Work on talk to loc.^! Y.W,C.A. group. 

4:30-5:15 

Home for breathing spell. 

5:30 

Dinner and speech. 

9:00 

Homo.^ 


III. pERSON'Ali CHAIlACTERlSnCS OF TIIE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 

There have been many attempts to list the characteristics of 
the successful counselor. Many of these are very suggestive and 
helpful, but nearly all are, as a whole, very unsatisfactory. 
Among tlie reasons for tliis are: (1) The lists represent merely 
the opinions of the person who makes them; they reflect his own 
preconceptions and are supported only by his own experience. 
(2) They do not distinguish between the counselor and other 
members of tlie school personnel. (3) The traits of successful 
counselors vary so much that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
select one list that is satisfactory. (4) It is the inteixelationship 
between different characteristics, the pattern of characteristics, 
that is important, not the presence or absence of any one trait. 
In the following discussion we shall discuss only three of these 
lists. The characteristics listed are included under the general 
heading Personal Characteristics, broadly interpreted; they do 
not include specific skills or knowledge necessary to effective 
functioning. 

1. Characteristics Listed in the Study by Bailey. On the basis 
of evidence obtained from an analysis of backgrounds basic to 
the study, of present practices relative to the problem, and of 
standards recommended by various committees of guidance 
and personnel associations, by individual ^v^te^s in the field, and 
by a qualified jury established for the purpose, the following 
characteristics essential to success as a counselor are given by 
Bailey; 

In addition to being endowed \vith personal qualities essential 
for all educators (fairness, sincerity, sodal culture, health, etc.) the 
counselor should conspicuously exhibit (1) a sympathetic understand- 

T Sthattox, Dorothy C., NVhal Does a Dean Do?, Journal of the No- 
tional Education Association, 23:211. November. 1934. 
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inaotvouth (2) emotional stability, (3) approachability, (4) broad 
'cope of Cvldge and interests, and (5) good judgment and com- 
mon sense. 

2. Characteristics Revealed inthe Study by Cox. 

Cox represents quite a different approach from that by Bai ey. 

It is in reality a series of case studies of 100 counselors who were 
iudeed by at least two competent people to be successful in tneir 
job. It is an attempt, by direct and indirect means, by question- 
naires and personal and group conferences, to secure Pictures o 
the patterns of characteristics and competencies of each ot tne 
100 successful counselors. Among other things, it includes the 
opinions of the counselors themselves regarding their own points 
of strength and weakness, what made them have the degree o 
success they had, and what interfered with their work. These 
points were often revealed quite Incidentally and indirectly. 
This study gives a much more complete and accurate picture of 
the characteristics of the successful counselor than any other 
study thus far made. There are, in all, twenty-four character- 
istics listed. These may best be seen in Table XL on page 
559. There are only two items in this list that are not also given 
by at least one other study. These are (1) understanding of 
people different from himself in culture, race, religion, or social 
and economic status, and (2) a sense of mission, “a Kvely sense 
of having committed their efforts to a work that is larger and 
more important than themselves.” Four are mentioned by only 
one other study. One characteristic revealed incidentally in the 
study of the selected counselors and not given in this table seems 
to be of unusual importance. This is the marked ability to se- 
cure, from a wide variety of experiences ( at home, in school, in 
social relations, on the job), knowledges, insights, understand- 
ings, sympathies, interests that are of extreme importance in 
c^useling. ^ ^ 

^^o^octeristics_X‘isted in the Report nf thn 'NVGn. LQ^- 
mittee (1941). The list of suggested desirable personal charac- 
teristics prepared* by the committee of the N.V.G.A. represents 
the judgment of the committee based upon the discussions and 
conferences of interested and qualified individuals who con- 
tributed to its work. This suggested list was constructed for the 
purpose of assisting in the selection of those who should be 
accepted for the courses preparing for the work of counselor; 
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they were also considered to be basic for certification. For this 
rea^n, w.th each poup of characteristics is given a suggestion 


^-St nblo nnd wcll-adjusled personality. 

This essential cliaractcristic inlfiT^hunscIor may be estimated 
to some e.xtent hy previous records, in tlio interview, from teach- 
ers nnd supervisors’ ratings, and through tire use of adiust- 
ment inventories. 

h. A high ^grcc ^mtellcchwljMpjidty. This is essential for 
'satisfactory graduate training as well as for effective leadership 
in a somewhat pioneering field. 

The use of college aptitude tests as well as a scrutiny of tlie 
equality of undergraduate work is helpful in the estimate of 
intellectual capacity. 

^ ^^^^^'inic ntal. liking for person s. 

Th^ can be estimated from the previous school activity 
record, from his own or associates’ ratings upon how he likes 
to be with people, the use of interest blanks or inventories, the 
mter\'icw, and the extent to which the candidate has voluntarily 
contributed leadership to such child and youth activities ns 
i.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., Scouts, summer camps, the Sunday 
school, and similar organizations, and has been selected by youth 
for assistance. 

A _sympathetic and objeclive_ understanding of people, including 
that phase of social approach that readily promotes personal 
confidence and establishes rapport. 

This may be estimated by leadership in group activities and 
experiences in helping in tlie adjustments of youth. 

^cility in establishing wh oleso me, effective, personal, and social 
relations, including ability to work cooperatively with other 
people. 

Authentic records of experiences in and out of school involving 
contacts with fellow students, teachers, and young people will 
prove to be valuable in ascertaining the extent to which any 
candidate for admission has this characteristic. 

/• Ability to stimulate students and colleagues and to challenge 
their best efforts in working for ends that they come to ^cept 
as desirable. 

Records of experiences in which the candidate has been a 
leader in different kinds of enterprises suitable to his age and 
position, in student activities, in church and community enter- 
prises, and in summer camps will be helpful. 
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p. Perspective-ability to see and understand the total situation and 
the separate parts in relation to the whole. This involves per- 
spective and, in a measure, the ability to detach oneself from 
the details of a situation. 

This can be only roughly estimated from school records, teach- 
ers’ estimates, and personal contact with the candidate. 

h. An understanding and appreciation of one’s own limitations in 

dealing with certain areas of problems and with certain in- 
dividuals. , 

Reports of supervisors and principals who have observed the 
activities of the candidate and personal interviews will be help- 
ful in judging this characteristic. 

i. Broad general knowledges and wide interests. 

Evidence of this may be sought in records of undergraduate 
courses, of travel and other types of experience, and of the 
results of comprehensive tests. The interviews should also assist 
materially in judging the attainment of this desirable character- 
istic. 

f. An understanding of classroom conditions, teaching responsibili- 
ties, and pupil-teacher relationships. This is considered essential 
by a large number of workers because the school counselor, 
one of whose most important functions is to work with students, 
should know from firsthand experience what are the problems 
of students and opportunities for guidance in the classroom. 

Teaching experience gives desirable practice in work with 
groups as well as an opportunity to understand individual pupils. 
It will usually involve a minimum of two years of successful 
experience. The majority opinion is that the specialized train- 
ing for counseling should be begun after certification for teach- 
ing and after some actual leaching experience. It will often 
be taken while teaching, through extension work or some other 
form of in-service training. Many consider this the most de- 
sirable method. 

k. An understanding of working conditions and employee-employer 
relationships in jobs outside of educational work and in non- 
professional vocational life. Such an understanding is essential 
for those who expect to have considerable responsibility for 
vocational counseling. 

Records of part-time work experience during the undergrad- 
uate career, of summer work, as well as of one or more years 
of continuous experience in some remunerative job, may reveal 
the degree to which such an understanding has been attained. 
1. Understanding of social and economic conditions and influ- 
ences— general and local. The school counselor should under- 
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stand the social and economic influences that affect the lives of 
students and tlie educational program. He should be able to 
utilize community resources in facilitating the development of 
individuals with respect to health, social relationships, occupa- 
tion, recreation, and civic activities. It is essential that the 
school counselor should see both the student and the school 
in an enlarged social and economic perspective if his work with 
the individual and in the school is to be effective. 

This can usually be only partially attained before the extended 
preparation but, unless there is clear evidence of some degree 
of such competence at the time of selection, it is not probable 
that the special preparation will result in a satisfactory degree 
of attainment. The means used for c, e, and i will be useful 
here. 


Although the suggestions regarding methods of determining 
the presence of these characteristics will be found helpful, it 
should be understood that there are as yet no established stand- 
ards for some of them, especially for personal characteristics. 
Good judgment and a healthy respect for the diflBculty of the 
functions to be performed by guidance workers will still have 
to be the determining factors in decisions to be made as to who 
should be encouraged to take specialized training. The appraisal 
of any one of these sets of characteristics must be in relation 
to an understanding of other and related characteristics. The 
functioning individual as a total personality is the important 
consideration. No one of the factors of high intelligence, broad 


experience, a pleasant personality, or an earnest desire to become 
a guidance worker is in itself suflBcient to provide a basis for 
admitting a student to this advanced program; although all of 
these, in varying patterns and in varying degrees of emphasis, 
are essential elements in the personality of a prospective school 
counselor. It should further be emphasized that it is the posses- 
sion of the characteristic that is essential, not the experience or 
training by which the individual may be expected to attain it. 

4. Committee of the State Supervisors of Guidance Services. 
In addition to the characteristics already mentioned, tins com- 
mittee includes the following: patience, tact, poise, a sense of 
humor, a sense of worth, freedom from wnUidrawmg tendencies, 
the ability to profit by mistakes, and the ability to take criticism. 
Many of these were, in all probability, assumed by other «)m- 
mittees to be necessary not only for counselors but for teachers. 
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5. Committee of the National Association of Deans of Women. 
Although the recommended requirements for certification pre- 
suppose the presence of certain personal characteristics, no spe- 
cific list has been prepared by this committee. Consultation 
with the committee has revealed no substantial disagreement 
with the list of the characteristics given under Sec. 3 above. 

6. Comparative Summary. Table XL gives a comparative 
view of the personal characteristics listed in five studies. Twenty- 
four reasonably distinct cliaracteristics are listed. The amount 
of agreement is indicated in the last column. Five of the studies 
agreed on five of the characteristics, and eight agree on four; 
thus there was very substantial agreement on fourteen of the 
twenty-four characteristics. Only two characteristics were listed 
by only one study; this was the study by Cox, which gives a 
much more detailed and intimate picture Aan any of the others. 

The agreement already noted is probably considerably less 
than is actually the case. This is because the total list was not 
used in all the studies as a check list. Only those characteristics 
that were actually mentioned in each study are checked. If the 
entire list had been used in each study there is every probability 
that more characteristics would have been checked. For ex- 
ample, the two listed by Cox not found in any of the others— 
(1) sense of mission and (2) understanding of people different 
from himself— would probably have been checked by studies 5 
and 11. This is apparent from the general tenor of the discus- 
sion in these two studies. Likewise the five listed by only two 
studies— (1) fairness, (2) common sense, (3) interest in people, 
(^) flexibility and adaptability, (5) awareness of one’s own limi- 
tations— probably were either taken for granted by the other 
investigators or did not occur to them when the studies were 
being made. Taking everything into consideration, it seems 
probable that there is substantial agreement on nearly all of the 
twenty-four characteristics listed. 

Patterns of characteristics are, of course, much more significant 
than mere lists of individual characteristics. It would be very 
interesting and helpful if we could secure such patterns to guide 
us in the selection of counselors. Such studies as that of Cox 
are probably the ones that we could rely on to give any reliable 
conclusions on this question. Although, in this study, all the 
characteristics listed in Table XL were present to some degree. 
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Tabhe XL. Pehson^i. ob Soccbsb™ ComSBLOBB 

(The number below each name Meatee the source in the reterenees at the end 
of this chapter) 


Personal characteristic! 


i Bailey Cos Jones Rose- Stiirte- 
crance vant 
(1) (2) (7) (12) (14) 

>ng 


1. Fairness 

2. Sincerity 

3. “Personality” 

4. Good character and whole- 
some philosophy 

5. Common sense 

3. Health 

7. Emotional stability 

8- Approachability. friendliness 
3* Ability to get along with 

people 

10. Sympathetic understanding 

of youth 

!!• Interest in people 

12. Understanding of people dif- 
ferent from himself 

13. Flexibility and adaptability. 

14. Intelligence, mental alertness 

15. Social culture 

IG. Broad knowledge and inter- I 

ests 

17. Leadership | 

18. Awareness of one’s own limi- 
tations 

10. Professional attitude 

20. Sense of mission 

21. Interest in guidance and per- 
sonnel work 

Understanding of classroom 
conditions 

-3. Understanding of working 

conditions 

21. Understanding of social and 
economic conditions I 
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this degree varied greatly. Even with the rough estirnates pos- 
sible in such a study it is clear that one counselor would be out- 
standing in one characteristic or group of characteristics, wlule 
another would be outstanding in another. The profiles were by 
no means identical. The sense of mission, common sense, intel- 
ligence, and awareness of his own limitations of one counselor 
would enable him to do effective work even though he did not 
have the detailed knowledge of psychology, occupational con- 
ditions, and testing that other equally successful counselors had. 
It would seem, then, from the study by Cox, that within the 
limits of the characteristics noted, it is not possible to select any 
one group of characteristics that should be present to an out- 
standing degree in order to secure success. More than this, no 
clearly defined patterns have appeared that will enable us to 
state that, to be successful, a counselor must have this, that, or 
the other pattern. The only safe course at present is to look into 
the total pattern of characteristics and the relationship of each 
characteristic to the other characteristics and to the total pattern. 
Common sense and a due regard for the limitations of our pres- 
ent knowledge, techniques, and methods are indispensable. 

IV. Pbeparation of TiiE School Counselor 
1. Present Status of Preparation. As revealed by Baileys 
study, the present status of the preparation of personnel func- 
tionaries in secondary schools is as follows: * 

(1) Over 60 per cent hold a master’s degree, and 87 per cent of 
all workers have taken courses beyond the highest degrees they hold. 

(2) Approximately one-third of all functionaries majored in social 
science or English as undergraduates, the percentage of specialization 
in all other subjects being widely scattered; the majority of personnel 
workers specialized in guidance and education as graduate students. 

(3) Ninety-eight per cent had teaching experience before appoint- 
ment to counseling positions, the average length of such experience 
being eleven years. (4) Approximately 85 per cent of all personnel 
workers had some experience in fields other than teaching, the experi- 
ence of the majority, however, being limited to one type, principally 
in business or in youth activities outside of school. (5) Professional 
courses taken by the majority of personnel workers include principles 
of education, principles of guidance, tests and measurements, soci- 

®Froin Bailey, R. J., abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 
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3, Desirable Elements of Preparation Revealed in the Study bij 
Cox. This investigation sought to find (1) the courses that had 
been taken in certain areas. (2) the experiences aside froin 
courses which the counselors had had in certain areas, and (3) 
whether or not they considered the experiences and cou^s 
valuable or would have been valuable had they had them. The 
first t\vo of these are presented in Tables XLI and XLII. 

Only one of these counselors is not a college graduate, t^ty* 
two have bachelors’ degrees only, sixty-two have masters de- 
grees, and five have doctors* degrees. Nearly all the thirty-Uvo 
college graduates have taken nearly enough graduate work for 
the master’s degree. From Table XLI we can see that practically 
all have had courses in education, guidance, and personnel work, 
and in the area of psychobiological relationships, and over two- 
thirds in socioeconomics and tests and measurements. Compara- 
tively few have had courses in social case work, psychiatry, or 
mental hygiene. There is practically no work reported in methods 
of group leadership and in emotional development. 

Although the counselors felt that practically all the courses 
taken had been helpful to them, certain ones were of special 
value. These were courses in guidance and personnel work, 
tests and measurements, social case work, and in the area of 
psychobiological relationships. The needs they noted especially 
were for more or more effective work in the following fields; 

1. Personality problems. 

2. Tests and measurements. 

3. Placement. 

4. Psychobiological factors in adjustment and development. 

5. Counseling techniques. 

6. Organization and administration of guidance. 

They expressed a special need for a different type of course 
in the field of psychobiological relationships; one that deals more 
wth the medical aspects and gives information about defects m 
malfunction and nutrition and how to deal with them. Some 
express the belief that many of the courses should be in connec- 
tion with in-service training rather than preliminary to entrance 
upon the job. 

Table XLII shows some of the types of experience of these 
counselors. Practically all have taught, and over three-fourths 
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XLI. PKOrESSIO^AI, Cou„3^ TaK® Br 100 SocCBBBBni. ComSBLOHB' 


Areas of courses 

Numbe 
of course 
taken 

Numb« 
s taking 
course 

r Total 
taking 
courses 

Education 

1 

1 

95 


2 

2 



S 

6 



4+ 

85 


Guidance and i)ersonnel work 

, 

11 

92 


2 

11 



3-A 

28 



5-8 

28 



0+ 

8 


Psychobiological relationships 

1 

10 

93 


2-3 

52 



4+ 

SO 


Socioeconomics 

■■i 


79 


2 




3 

Di 


Testa and measurements 

I 

25 

68 


2 

25 



3+ 

18 


Social case work 



8 

Mental hygiene 


■■ 

47 

Psychiatry (lectures) 



25 






The dbcrepancies in the last two columns are present because some reported 
^ >ng courses but did not report the number taken. 

have had experience in some form of business and industry for 
periods ranging from one month to over five years. Very few 
have had experience in social work. Other types of experience 
are dilBcuIt to classify. 

The number of different areas reported by each counselor was 
as follows: four counselors had experience in all six areas; four 
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Table XLII. Experiences in Certain Abbas op 100 Successful Counselors 


Areas of experiences 

Length of 
experience 

Number 

having 

experience 

Total 

having 

experience 

Teaching 

1-3 years 

2 

98 


4-9 years 

19 



10-14 years 

26 



I 15-24 years 

S6 



25 years 

15 


Business and industry 

1-6 months 

16 

78 


7-12 months 

4 



1-2 years 

14 



3-4 years 

22 



5 years 

15 


Social work 



IS 


in five areas; thirteen in four areas; forty in three areas; thirty- 
eight in hvo areas; and one in only one area. These areas of 
experience were found combined in different ways to produce 
seventeen different patterns of experience or preparation. The 
pattern most frequently encountered was one in which teaching 
experience was combined with training in personnel and guid- 
ance, reported by thirty-four counselors. Next in frequency was 
a pattern combining teaching experience, work in business or 
industry, and training in personnel and guidance, reported by 
twenty-six counselors. Third in frequency, though much less 
frequent than the other two, was a pattern combining teaching 
experience, extensive training in tests and measurements, experi- 
ence in business or industry, and training in personnel and guid- 
ance. The other patterns were scattered in diverse ways, no 
more than four counselors reporting any one of them. 

From the reports it is practically impossible to select types of 
experience that seem to the counselors to be of special impor- 
tMce. All types are reported as having been helpful and 
significant. Perhaps one may say that the most significant point 
revealed is that these counselors have an unusual ability to get 
from any type of experience something of value for their work 
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race, rehgion, and socioeconomic status has made them more 
understanding and sympathetic toward others; experience in 
business and industry has not only contributed to their knowl- 
ed^ of occupational conditions but has given them breadth of 
vision and a knowledge and appreciation of the problems of 
people diiFerent from themselves. 


4 . Suggestions of the Committee of the N.V.G.A. (1941) The 
suggestions regarding preparation of the school counselor made 
by the committee of the N.V.G.A. are organized in a different 
way from those of hvo studies. The specialized training here 
escnbed presupposes the broad undergraduate education and 
specialized preparation for teaching that is represented by a 
allege degree and the training for the secondary-school teacher, 
tins should mean that at least the elementary understandings 
and skills listed under a, &, c, and d, below, should have been 
attamed. They are represented, in general, by the following; 
biology, sociology, general and educational psychology, prin- 
ciples of education, general and special methods, the curriculum, 
tests and measurements, and an introductory course in guidance. 
In Ae following list the emphasis is placed upon the attainment 
of the objectives rather than on the accumulation of semester 
credits. No semester credits are indicated. Each training insti- 
tution must assume responsibility both for the development of 
appropriate courses and for the establishment of the means of 
estimating the attainment of the objectives set up as desirable. 

The preparation of the sdiool counselor should be directed 
toward the attainment of the following competencies as a mini- 


aium. Areas of courses considered suitable are indicated. 


^ o- Knowledge of the facts and understanding of the principles of 
individual growth, development, and adjustment. 

Functional biology or physiology; psychology of individual differ- 


ences; personality development; psychology of social relationships; 
physical and mental hygiene; p^chialry. 

b. Knowledge of the methods of appraising the growth, develop- 
ment, characteristics, and adjustments of individuals. 

Tests and measurements; statistical interpretation; clinical tech- 


mques; varieties of informal methods suitable for use in school situa- 
tions. 
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c Understanding of the principles underlying social and economic 
Ufe and a knowledge of social, economic, and industrial trends as ey 

affect the lives of individuals. , . i • 

Sociology, economics, industrial lelaUons, and wide experiences. 
d. Understanding of the purpose, scope, and organization of educ 

'“currTcSuiTworkshops; coinrses in the curriculum of the elementary 

principles, methods, and pracHces of pupil 
personnel work, knowledge of the practical aspects of work wi h 
individuals and with groups, and some demonstrated competency 

Guidance and personnel work, social case work, counseling tech- 
niques, use of case records, and group work methods; parUcipaUon 
in case conferences; internship service under competent supervision. 

f. Knowledge of survey methods and methods of placement and 

follow-up. , 

This may be partially attained through courses such as those in- 
dicated in e and partially through internship experience. 

g. Specialized competencies in some areas of personnel work be- 
yond the general competencies needed by all counselors. This is 
based upon the probability that the counselor may be called upon 
to perform some specialized service not otherwise provided in the 
school. 


The following are suggested as the most important: 

(1) Knowledge of occupations and occupational trends and quali- 
fications of various types of workers, and competence in the handling 
of occupational information. 

Courses in economics, industry, vocational education, occupations, 
business and industrial experience. 

(2) Specialized techniques in vocational placement and follow-up. 

Courses in guidance, methods of placement and follow-up, intern- 
ship service. 

(3) Skill in the diagnosis and treatment of certain types of per- 
sonal and social maladjustment. 

Courses in applied psychology, social case work, mental hygiene, 
psychiatry, internship service. 

(4) Specialized techniques in social case work such as are ap- 
proved by accredited schools of social work. 


The means suggested for the attainment of these objectives 
are appropriate courses, internship service, and other types o 
experience. The training institution itself should be so organ- 
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feed and administered that students sviU experience for them- 
selves effective piidance practices. 

It IS not possible or desirable to indicate definitely how much 
bme should be aUotted to each type of course or experience 
he objective to be kept always in mind is the competence of 
&e counselor; this results only from the proper integration of 
wl™ “ individuals in different 

The preparation indicated here as essential represents the 
prepMation needed for the full-Ume counselor who would be 
eligible for the permanent certificate. The minimum standard 
tor the first few years of work of the fuU-time counselor would 
be somewhat less than this, and that for the part-time counselor 
the small school much less. 

5 Areas of Preparation Outlined by the Committee of the 
■ V'.G;il. (1949). In the “Counselor Preparation” manual the 
tollowmg areas of training are listed and each one briefly de- 
scribed: 


I. Areas of Training in the Common Core. 

A. Philosophy and Principles. 

B. Growth and Development of the Individual. 

C. The Study of the Individual. 

D. Collecting, Evaluating, and Using Occupational, Educa- 
tional, and Related InformaUon. 

E. Administration and Community Relationships. 

F. Techniques Used in Counseling. 

G. Supervised Experience in Counseling. 

II. Additional Areas of Preparation for Those Who Counsel on 
Educational and Vocational Matters. 

A. Group Methods of Guidance. 

B. Placement. 

C. Follow-up Techniques and Uses. 

F>. Methods of Research and Evaluation. 

6. Areas of Preparation in the Report of the State Supervisors 
Guidance Services. The suggestions of the Committee do not 
disagree in any material way with those of the last committee. 
The core areas are (1) the Counseling Process, (2) Understand- 
the Individual, (3) Educational and Occupational Informa- 
tion, (4) Administrative Relationships to the Guidance Program, 
and (5) Research and Evaluation Procedures for Counselors. 
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Supplementary training in psychology, economics, and sociology 
is included. The publications of this committee listed on page 
582 outline in greater detail the desirable objectives and content 

of each area. i i, i 

7. Supervised Employment Experience. For the usual school 
counselor one of the most difficult elements of preparation to 
secure is actual experience in business or industry. The routine 
duties of the school, the necessity for further study during the 
summer vacation, and the difficulty of securing short-term jobs 
have operated to prevent many from obtaining this very helpful 
experience. 

During the summer of 1943 an interesting experiment was 
conducted in Michigan. The purpose of this was to provide 
supervised employment experience on actual jobs. Four uni- 
versities— the University of Michigan, Wayne University, North- 
western University, and the University of Cincinnati— cooperated 
with the State Department of Education to provide this oppor- 
tunity. Arrangements were made with the Chrysler Corporation 
to provide employment for a limited number of workers under 
this cooperative plan. These students were regular employees, 
were admitted in the usual way, and were assigned to various 
duties determined by the results of the same types of tests, inter- 
views, and other procedures given to other employees; they 
were paid the same wages as other workers in similar positions. 
They also enrolled at one of the four universities and attended 
conferences and participated in class discussions throughout the 
period of their employment. Seventy students took part in this 
enterprise, some of them participated in the work experience 
only, but the majority participated both in the work experience 
and in the related class discussions. They worked forty-eight 
hours a week— forty hours on machines and eight hours in con- 
ferences. They discussed questions related to types of personnel 
work, employment procedures, conditions of work, training in 
service, war and postwar problems, relation of schools to busi- 
ness and industry, etc. For this conference and classwork, they 
received regular graduate credit at the institution in which they 
enrolled. This plan enabled them to obtain experience in indus- 
try under regular working conditions, at regular pay, and under 
careful and competent supervision. It was far more valuable for 
the counselor than observation or work experiences alone. 
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thesr:!:S9rdhe:r““? - Philadelphia during 
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fa th ® “editions at regular pay. Graduate credit svas faven 
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the P ens as this should prove successful, it would onen 

counIXrr “sim-l S^eat value to all 

tiviUe! Z experience in the ao- 

Pvities of social-service agencies would round out the preparation 

ounselors and enable them to understand more clearly the 
^ditions into which their pupils go. Such work and service 
ej^erience would also be of great value to all teachers. 

TT a' facilities for Preparation. Becent surveys of the 

•s. Office of Education show that the facilities provided by 
leps and universities for counselor preparation are far below 
e demand for trained counselors. During the year 1949, 930 
colleges and universities reported that they had one or more 
hi the general field of counselor preparation. Of these 
O offered only one course; and 72S, or SO per cent, offered 
lewer than five courses. 

fn the summer of 1949 there were 158 institutions that re- 
ported courses in the field of counselor training, and seventy-six 
reported workshops, clinics, or conferences. Work leading to a 
pasters degree in guidance and personnel work ^vas offered by 
6ighty-three institutions, and work leading to a doctors degree 

by forty-eight. 

This shows a great increase in facilities as compared with 
^47, but the picture is far less encouraging than it appears. 

'yhen the courses listed by tlie institutions are examined, it is 
lifacult to understand how many of tliem could be considered 
fo be helpful in counselor training. There seems to be a fairly 
chnite trend toward guidance workshops, clinics, institutes. 
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laboratories, cooperative programs, and supervised experience 

in counselor techniques. 

V. Certification of the School Counselor 
1. Present Status of CeHification. The nationwide study by 
Bailey showed the following situation in 1939. 

Analysis of the present and contemplated requirements of state de- 
partments of education relative to the certification of personnel work- 
ers revealed that there is a general, but as yet not clearly defined, 
movement toward the requirement of a special certificate for the 
rendering of personnel service. Four types of certificates are now 
issued covering such functionaries: (1) a mandatory special counse - 
ing certificate, required in five stales— Connecticut, Delaware, New 
York, Pennsylvania (for teachers of guidance), and Wyoming (ele- 
mentary-school counselors), (2) a special counseling certificate pro- 
vided, but not required, in two states— California and Pennsylvania 
(for guidance counselors), (3) a leaching certificate, with guidance 
as a major or minor subject, required in five States— Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey, Ohio, and West Virginia, and (4) a teaching 
certificate only (blanket or special subject) required in thirty-eight 
states.'® 

Since 1939 the movement for state certification has been very 
slow. This has been due in part to the difficulty in securing 
general agreement on what the requirements should be, but 
largely because of the lack of well-trained counselors who could 
qualify even under low standards. The facilities in colleges and 
universities for the adequate training of counselors have also 
been very meager and this has been a factor in the situation. 
There has, however, been some progress. In 1950 there were 
about twenty states that had some form of certificate for school 
counselors. These were, for the most part, for pupil personnel 
work and guidance in public secondary schools. A few were 
mandatory; most were merely permissive. But even the per- 
missive requirements helped, for they at least set up a pattern, 
and many large cities made this certificate mandatory for coun- 
selors in their schools. Many other stales are now in the process 
of formulating certification requirements and these will be ap- 
proved within a few years. 

Dailey, op. cit. 
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2 New York Certificate for Guidance Service. New York State 

seTors““lt“ fi requirements for coun- 

for f„H r requirements mandatory 

tor iull-time counselors m the public schools. The 1950 state 
ment of these requirements sets up such high standards and is 
so clear and definite that it will be given here in detail. As 
compared with previous formulations, many important changes 
lave been made both in the wording and in the requirements 
themselves. The wording of many statements is very similar to 
that m the committee reports described earlier in this chapter 
bike Its predecessors, this formulation will no doubt have a pro- 
found influence upon the requirements set up by other states.'^ 


Policies, Rules, and Regulations Effective 
September 1, 1951 

Certificates Valid for Guidance Service 


A. GENERAL STATEMENT 

1. Definition. “Guidance service” means the duties hereinafter 
described which are performed by a member of the professional staff 
of a public-school system. The staff member may carry such a title 
as guidance director,” “guidance coordinator,” “counselor,” “dean,” 
adviser,” “teacher-adviser,” “teacher-counselor.” 

2. Certificate Required. A teacher or other staff member who de- 
votes more than five classroom periods a week to duties hereinafter 
described shall hold a certificate valid for guidance service. A teacher 
or other staff member may be assigned to guidance service under the 
direct supervision of a duly qualified counselor in the respective 
school, provided the guidance duties of such assigned teacher or 
staff member do not exceed ten classroom periods a week. 

3- Duties. Subject to the direction of the superintendent of schools, 
fo confer with pupils on extracurricular, curricular, and personal 
problems, school policies, and related problems; to confer with par- 
ents, teachers, specialists, and community agencies on educational, 
health, social, and vocational problems of pupils; to give instruction 
in school orientation, curriculums and courses of study, further edu- 
cation, occupational information, and related topics; to maintain cur- 
rent and reliable information on higher education, special training, 
and occupational opportunities; to assist pupils with employment 
problems; to prepare, maintain, or supervise the maintenance of 

The Univ-ersity of the State of New Vork, "Certificates for Ad- 
Viinistrall\-e and Super\'isor>' Ser^’ice,” June, 1950. 
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Dupils- cumulative records; to advise the superintendent, princjals. 
Ld other staff members in regard to all matters relating to educa- 
tional and vocational guidance services; and to do related work 
required. 


B. CERTIFICATES VALID FOR GUIDANCE SERVICE 

1. Provisional Certificate 

a. Preparation. The candidate shall have completed an approved 
four-year curriculum leading to a baccalaureate degree (or approved 
equivalent preparation) and in addition 30 semester hours in approved 
graduate courses. The total program of undergraduate and graduate 
preparation shall include 16 semester hours in courses approved as 
preparation for guidance. 

The following schedule will be used to appraise the 16 semester- 
hour program: 

Fields Semester-hour Range 

1. Understanding the individual (dynamics 
of behavior; needs and characteristics 

of the individual) 2—4 

2. Principles and practice of guidance 2-4 

3. Techniques of counseling 2-4 

4. Measurements and appraisal for the use 

of counselors (including statistics) 2-6 

5. Survey, organization, and use of edu- 
cational and occupational information 2-4 


Substitution. Five years of approved and appropriate journeyman 
experience, the one-year industrial teacher-training program, and 30 
semester hours of approved and appropriate study completed subse- 
quent to the one-year industrial teacher-training program may he 
offered in lieu of the courses approved as preparation for guidance. 

b. Experience. The candidate shall have completed three years of 
approved and appropriate experience. Approved and appropriate 
experience may be in teaching in approved schools, appropriate in- 
dustrial or commercial pursuits, guidance service under a qualified 
counselor, professional work in industry or public employment service, 
or a satisfactory combination of the above. Experience other than 
teaching shall be of a type that will give the candidate an under- 
standing and appreciation of the problems that pupils face on leaving 
school. As used in this section, “year of teaching” means a minimum 
of 160 days of full-time teaching or supervision and the whole must 
have been completed within a period of not more than five consecu- 
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tive years. -Tear of experience other than teaching” means a mini- 
mum ot 1200 clock hours of appropriate experience and the whole 
must have been completed within a period of not more than five con- 
secuUve years, subsequent to high school graduation and not more 
than ten years prior to the date of issuance of a provisional certiflcate. 

c. Teachers Certificate. The candidate shall hold either a certifi- 
cate or a statement of eligibility for a certificate valid for teaching in 
the public schools of New York State. 

d. Time Validity. The provisional certificate shall be valid for 
five years from date of issuance. 

e. Eligibility for Permanent Certificate. The holder of a provisional 
certificate shall be eligible for the permanent certificate hereinafter 
described provided he has completed, prior to the termination date 
of said provisional certificate, 14 semester hours in courses approved 
as preparation for guidance in addition to the requirements of para- 
graph "a” of this subdivision. 


2. Permanent Certificate 

a. Preparation. The candidate shall have completed an approved 
four-year curriculum leading to a baccalaureate degree (or approved 
equivalent preparation) and in addition 30 semester hours in ap- 
proved graduate courses. Tlie total program of undergraduate and 
graduate preparation shall include 30 semester hours in courses ap- 
proved as preparation for guidance. 

The following schedule will be used to appraise the 14 semester- 
hour program; 


Fields 

1. Either one or both of the following: 
a. Supervised field work and practice in 

Semester-hour Range 

guidance in pubL'c schools 
or 

b. Courses as follows: 

Advanced course in practice of 

4-6 

counseling 

Advanced course in measurement and 

2-4 

appraisal for counselors 

2. Organization and conduct of the guidance 


program 

2-A 

3. Advanced course in educational and occupa 


tional information 

2rA 


Candidates who have completed the minimum requirements in each 
of Uie fields for the permanent certificate may offer one or more 
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courses from the list of optional courses enumerated below to 
the 14 semester-hour requirement: 


Optional Courses 

1. Group dynamics 

2. The family 

3. Social case work problems 

4. Labor problems 

5. Placement 

6. Personality development and measure- 
ment 


Semester-hour 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 


satisfy 


Range 


Substitution. Five years of approved and appropriate journeyman 
experience, the one-year industrial teacher-training program and 
semester hours in approved courses completed subsequent to the one- 
year industrial teacher-training program may be offered in lieu o 
the preparation requirements in subdivision “c” of this section u 
not in diminution of the specific courses approved as preparation tor 
guidance. . 

h. Experience. The candidate shall have completed five years or 
approved and appropriate experience, one of which shall have been 
in teaching in an approved school and one in appropriate occupa- 
tions other than teaching, and two in guidance service in public 
schools in New York State. 

c. Teache/s Certificate, The candidate shall hold either a certifi- 
cate or a statement of elegibility for a certificate valid for teaching 
in the public schools of New York State. 

d. In-service Study and Training Requirement. The holder of a 
permanent certificate shall during each successive ten-year period 
from the date of issuance complete six hours in approved courses 
or the equivalent approved and appropriate professional activity 
such as membership in study groups for professional and cultural 
improvement, travel, authorship, teaching approved courses offered 
by a recognized institution of higher or professional education, occu- 
pational experience other than teaching, leadership in extraschoo 
activities, leadership in professional associations, and leadership in 
appropriate community activities. 

Courses, studies, and activities offered by a counselor toward satis- 
faction of the in-service study and training requirement shall be sub- 
mitted to the State Educational Department for prior approval. 

e. Time Validity. The permanent certificate shall be valid con- 
tinuously except when the holder thereof has not been regularly em- 
ployed in teaching, supervisory, or administrative positions in tli6 
public schools of New York State \vithin a five-year period and has 
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not satisfied tlie in-service study and training requirement prescribed 
in paragraph "d” of this subdivision, in which case the validity of 
the certificate held by such a person shall lapse. 

This formulation of certification requirements is to be com- 
mended for its detailed statements and explanations of require- 
ments, its flexibility, and its implied emphasis upon competencies 
rather than upon courses or semester hours accumulated. 

3. Suggestions of the Committee of the N.V.G.A. (1941). 
State certification should probably be permissive rather than 
mandatory in most states and should be of three kinds: the tern- • 
porary, the provisional, and the permanent. 

a. The Temporary Certificate. For part-time counselors in small 
schools only. 

(1) First certificate— minimum requirements. 

(a) Two years of successful teaching experience. 

(b) Three months of experience in some type of work other 
than teaching.** 

(c) A half year of full-time graduate work (12-15 semester 
hours). 

(d) A statement from an institution approved by the state 
for the training of counselors recommending the person 
for this certificate. 

(e) The certificate should be good for two years. 

(2) Renewal. The certificate should be renewable for another 
period of two years on evidence of at least one year’s experience as 
a school counselor (half-time or full-time); one course (three semester 
credits) in graduate work in courses related to guidance, and the 
equivalent of two months' experience in some work other than teach- 
ing. 

b. The Provisional Certificate'- For all full-time counselors. 

(1) First certificate— minimum requirements. 

(a) Two years of successful leaching experience. 

(b) The equivalent of one-half year of experience in some 
work other than teaching (see footnote). 

(c) The successful completion of the equivalent of one year 
of full-time graduate work (24-30 semester credits), 
taken in an institution approved by the state for the 
training of counselors. At least 18—22 semester hours 

** ’This experience may be in business, industry, summer camp, community 
sun'ey, social case work, work sWth juvenile delinquents, or personnel work. 

To be effective this should be supervised. 
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of this should have been taken subsequent to two years’ 

(d) A^'shitemenrirom'^an instituUon approved by the state 
^ for the training of counselors recommending the person 


for the certificate. 

le) This certiEcate should be good for four years. 

(21 Eenewal. The certificate should be renewable for another 
period of four years on presentaUon of the following , 

^ (a) Two years of full-time successful experience as school 


counselor. ^ ^ . i /lo 

(b) The equivalent of one-half year of full-time work {12 
semester credits) in graduate courses in areas listed. 

(c) One year’s experience in some work other than teaching, 
c The Permanent Certificate. The minimum requirements tor 


the permanent certificate are 

(1) Two years of successful experience in teaching.^ 

(2) Three years of successful experience as a full-time counselor. 

(3) One year of experience in work other than teaching. , . 

(4) The successful completion of one and one-half years of full- 
time graduate work (36-45 semester credits in areas of courses in- 
dicated below), taken in an institution approved by the state for 
the training of school counselors. Over half of these (20-24 semester 
credits) should have been taken subsequent to two years of teachmg 


experience. 

(5) A statement from an institution approved by the state for e 
training of school counselors recommending the person for this cert 


cate. 

d. General Considerations for Certification. Although these re- 
quirements have been set up in terms of groups of courses, intern- 
ships, and other experiences, the point already stressed should con- 
tinually bo kept in mind. The competence of the counselor is the 
only thing of real importance. Courses, types of experience, semester 
hours, general requirements are only the means by which the compe- 
tence may be attained and measured. The purpose of certification is 
to assure, as far as possible, the competence of those who seek to 
become counselors. 

It is recommended that considerable latitude be given among t c 
various areas of courses in order lo provide for the variation in t e 
organization of courses in different institutions and for placing respon- 
sibility upon accredited training institutions as recommended in the 
next paragraph. 

Since it is very difficult for a certifying agency to determine t c 
real competency of the candidate, responsibility should be placed as 
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far as possible upon institutions preparing counselors, to certify that 
any given individual has attained the competencies and abilities de- 
scribed in the requirements rather than that he has merely acquired 
the required number of semester credits in specified fields. There 
are few institutions that can, at present, provide the facilities neces- 
sary for adequate preparation of school counselors; it is therefore 
recommended that state departments of education accredit for such 
preparation only those institutions that, after careful inspection, are 
found to have adequate facilities and to have organized a satisfactory 
grouping of courses and other experiences. The state certifying 
agency would then issue certificates to candidates who have an official 
statement from one of the approved institutions that they have at- 
tained the competencies listed in the certification requirements. This 
statement should be accompanied by an official transcript of the 
candidates record and a statement describing the means that have 
been taken to determine the attainment of tlie competencies. In- 
stitutions should be allowed great freedom both in the organization 
of courses calculated to develop the competencies and in the means 
taken to determine their attainment. 

Provisions may well be made in the requirements for the exceptional 
person who has fully demonstrated his competence for counseling 
service but who may not technically have fulfilled the specific re- 
quirements in courses taken, degrees obtained, or specific e.\perience 
described in the certification requirements. Tlie individual should, 
however, be required to furnish such clear and definite evidence of 
competency as a counselor as may reasonably be accepted by tlie 
certifying agency, 

4. Comparative Summari/. The resemblances and differences 
between the elements in the preparation and certification of 
counselors as given in various studies and reports may be seen 
in Table XLIII. Although llie study by Cox did not directly 
suggest certification requirements, it has been included in the 
table because tlie results have great significance in setting up 
plans for preparation and for certification. The general require- 
ments for the New York State certificate for counselors are given 
for comparison. 

The dangers and difficulties of such a comparison are the same 
ns those indicated for Table XL. Keeping in mind these dangers 
nnd limitations in the interpretation of the data, certain state- 
ments may be made regarding the five studies reported. 

1. Only two items arc mentioned in all five studies: (I) psjcliol- 
cg>' and (2) principles of guidance. 
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Table XLIII. Suggested Requireuents in toe Preparation and 
Certification op Counselors 

(The number under each name indicates the source in the references at the end 
of this chapter) 


Studies 


Elements in preparation and 
certification 

Bailey 

(1) 

Coz 

(2) 

(7) 

crance 

(12) 

Sturte- 

vant 

(14) 

ber in 
agree- 
ment 

York 

certif- 

icate 


- 

• 

;; 



3 

2 

* 

O Ttf » ' 



Protessionsl courses 
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2. Six are mentioned in four studies: (1) tests and measnrements, 
(2) biology, (3) economics and sociology, (4) vocational guidance, 
(5) teaching experience, and (6) out-of-school youth activities. 

3. Nine are mentioned in three studies: (1) bachelors degree, (2) 
principles of education, (3) group leadership, (4) community rela- 
tions, (5) mental hygiene, (6) counseling techniques, (7) experience 
in business and industry, (8) social work experience, (9) experience 
in meeting many people. 

4. Six have the support of only two studies. 

5. Eight are mentioned in only one study; three of these are in 
the study by Cox. 

It is interesting to note that fourteen out of the seventeen 
mentioned in three or more studies are included, either required 
or accepted, in the New York State certificate for counselors. 

If we assume that the items mentioned in at least three of the 
five studies represent very important elements in the preparation 
and certification of counselors we would include the following: 
(1) bachelor’s degree, (2) psychology, (3) principles of educa- 
tion, (4) tests and measurements, (5) training in group leader- 
ship, (6) biology, (7) economics and sociology, (8) community 
relations, (9) mental hygiene, (10) principles of guidance, (11) 
counseling techniques, (12) vocational guidance, (13) teaching 
experience, (14) experience in business and industry, (15) social 
work experience, (16) experience in meeting many people, and 
(17) out-of-school youth activities. Although the master’s de- 
gree is not included in this list, some work beyond the bachelor’s 
degree should be added. Returns not possible to include in the 
table would indicate the desirability of in-service training as a 
part of the required program. 

It would not, however, be safe to conclude that all of these 
are essential or that they include all the essential items. We 
cannot set up any satisfactory group of requirements by any such 
mechanical process. As desirable characteristics are only valu- 
able insofar as they produce a competent counselor; so it is the 
total pattern of characteristics that is important, not separate, 
unrelated characteristics. 

Zeran and Jones sum up the general situation in 1949 as 
follows; 

” ZoiAN, FRAr.-xu). R., and CxnEN Jones, The National Piclnre of Cnid- 
ante and Pupil Personnel Sen iccs, Nallonal Association of Secondary-school 
Principals, Bulletin, 32:52-73, October, 1948. 
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. . . Most stales require a period of three years of successful leach- 
ing experience, an accumulated period of about 50 weeks in work 
experiences other than in leaching or counseling, and a year of work 
in the field of guidance at the graduate level. Certain basic areas 
such as the analysis of the individual, informational services, counsel- 
ing techniques, follow-up techniques, and placement procedures term 
the core around which the training is to be done. Usually considera- 
tion is given to a specific number of courses or credits of requ^d 
work, and the remainder is based upon the needs of the individual 
trainee. Provisional certificates are issued in some cases with the 
final certificate given upon the successful completion of three years 
of counseling work. However, certification standards will e o 
little or no value unless those offering counselor training are them- 
selves thoroughly qualified. 


VI. SUMMAIIY 

Although the foregoing descriptions of characteristics of the 
successful school counselor, the prep«aration desirable, and the 
types of certificates given can be regarded as only tentative, they 
show a very desirable tendency in the direction of a more care- 
ful consideration of the work of the counselor and his place in 
the general program of guidance. They also indicate a clearly 
defined demand for more adequate preparation for this service. 
We are not ready for a crystallization of the duties of the school 
counselor nor for the final formulation of the exact types of 
preparation and certification that are desirable. The varied and 
changing nature of the work of the school counselor makes it 
necessary to keep the program of preparation and certification 
rather flexible. The pictures and patterns of successful coun- 
selors as revealed by the Cox study still further emphasize the 
importance of flexibility in programs for the preparation of coun- 
selors and in certification requirements. The only thing of real 
importance is the development and selection of the successful 
counselor— not the courses taken or the specific requirements 
fulfilled. We must find some way by which the final product 
may be effectively appraised instead of depending, as now, 
upon more or less mechanical means and methods by which we 
think the successful counselor may be produced. The best way 
yet proposed would seem to be placing upon the institutions in 
charge of the preparation of these counselors the responsibility 
of appraising the end product of the preparation— the successful 
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counselor. One of the most important steps in this process is 
the selection of those who are admitted to the counselor-training 
course. Much has been written on the question of whether the 
successful counselor is bom or made. This may be an interest- 
ing question for speculation, but it is hardly a practical one. We 
feel sure that if the individual does not have the important per- 
sonal characteristics at the time when he begins his specialized 
counselor training, or give promise of developing them more 
fully later, he is not a good prospect and should not be selected. 

While realizing the necessity for setting up adequate standards 
of preparation and certification, we must provide for sufficient 
flexibility to enable us ( 1 ) to select for counseling service those 
who have demonstrated that they are successful counselors even 
though they may not have completely fulfilled the minutiae of 
the requirements, (2) to eliminate those who are incompetent 
even though they may have fulfilled all the stated requirements. 
This will be a difficult task, but recent developments give real 
promise of its successful accomplishment. 
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Chapter XXVII 

PRESENT STATUS AND EVALUATION OF GUIDANCE 
AND PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK 

I. Early Development of Guidance and Pupil Personnel 
Work 

1. Relationship between Guidance and Education. We have 
already seen in Chaps. I and III that guidance is inherent in 
the process of education. Wlienever education as a conscious 
process began in the life of the human race, then guidance began. 
Whenever and wherever three conditions existed, tliere was 
guidance. These conditions are (1) the need for choosing be- 
tween courses of action, (2) the inability of the individual to 
choose wisely without help, (3) the need for help in adjust- 
ment, (4) the possibility of help being given. Guidance has 
always been given, but the recognition of its fundamental im- 
portance in the teaching process and in the learning process is 
comparatively recent. This recognition has been hastened, if 
not actually brought about, by the increasing realization of the 
fact of individual differences in abilities, interests, and capacities, 
and by the waste in human life and energy as well as in the 
processes of production resulting from the wrong choice of vo- 
cation. 

2. Beginnings of the Guidance Movement. The organized 
guidance movement began in this country with an attempt to 
give assistance in selecting a vocation and in securing a job. It 
is generally recognized Riat the first step in this development 
was the organization of die Boston Vocation Bureau, in 1908. 
This bureau was organized on plans developed by Frank Parsons, 
who, with Meyer Bloomfield, is recognized as the founder of the 
guidance movement. In 1905, Professor Parsons became director 
of the Breadwinners Institute, which was a branch of the Civic 
Service House. Meyer Bloomfield was director of the Civic 
Service House. Thus, the two men worked in close association 
584 
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with one another. In his work as director. Professor Parsons 
gave direct vocational assistance to many men and women. He 
had thus laid the basis for the Vocation Bureau in his work in 
connection with the Breadwinners Institute. In the first report 
of the Vocation Bureau, Professor Parsons used the term voca- 
tional guidance” with almost the same significance as that now 
accepted. “The Vocational Bureau is intended to aid yonng 
people in choosing an occupation, preparing them^lves or it, 
finding an opening in it, and building a career of e ciency an 
success.” ‘ It is also interesting to note his modem point ot view 
regarding principles of counseling. 

1. It is belter to choose a vocation than merely to hunt for a job. 

2. No one should choose a vocation without careful seU-analysis. 

thorough, honest, and under guidance. « t 

3. The youth should have a large survey of die field of vocation , 
and not simply drop into the convenient or acci enta posi 

4. Expert aiice, or the advice of men who have made a carefu 
study of men and vocaUons and of the conditions of success, must 
be better and safer for a young man than the absence of it. 

5. The putting down on paper of a self-analysis is of sup 
importance.^ 

This work resulted in the appointment of the 
Vocational Advice by the Boston School Committ , 

In 1910, this committee reported that a — 
been appointed in every elementary and 

This remlted in the founding of the Boston ^ 

in 1912 This was brought about by the cooperation ot the 

Children’s Welfare League and die Depmt- 

ment of Vocational Guidance 

J.Ginn. During die same permd. from mo t 

were active in '>'« ° p^rn^vere Grlind Rapids, 

Among these, Hartford, Conn., 

Mich. (™dertheleadersh^__on-e^ 

New York, Philade p ‘ ■ jj ,vorking condiUons of 

cities conducted investigations into u 

. I..1,. IflOS bv John M. Drover in "Ilislori- ot 

1 Quoted from Arena, J“h- ' ’ D„,|.ers. New Vorir. 1012. 

Vocational Guidance." p. Dl, Harper « 

Ubid., p. 60. 
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young people and contributed very materially to the develop- 
ment of the movement. 

Very influential in this development were the various confer- 
ences on vocational guidance. The Boston Conference held 
under the joint auspices of the Vocation Bureau and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in 1910, was probably the first one of the 
kind to be held. Another conference of a similar nature was 
held in New York, in 1912; and, in 1913, the National Vocational 
Guidance Association was founded at a meeting in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

II. National GumANCE and Personnel Organizations 
1. The National Vocational Guidance Association. This was 
the first organization entirely devoted to guidance established in 
this country. It was founded in 1913 at the third annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference on Vocational Guidance at Grand 
Rapids, Mich, As finally organized it provided for an over-all 
national organization with branch associations throughout the 
country. For many years the meetings of the Association were 
small and attracted little attention. On Apr. 1, 1934, there were 
thirty-five branch associations and the total paid membership 
was 1,323. There were 880 branch members and 443 "members 
at large,” that Is, members of the Association, but not members 
of any local branch. In March, 1950, there were 4,603 active 
members; of these 792 were professional members. In addition 
to the members of the Association there were several thousand 
who were members of the local or branch associations but not 
of the National Association. The membership of the Associa- 
tion consists of guidance and personnel workers in all levels of 
educational institutions and in business and industry. Many 
others interested in the work of the Association but not actively 
engaged in guidance and personnel work are also members. The 
Association is becoming international in scope, having branch 
associations in Canada and other countries. 

Occupations, the vocational guidance journal begun in 1915 as 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine, a modest four-page bulle- 
tin, had ninety-SLx pages in February, 1934, and was a real maga- 
zine. On Feb. 1, 1934, it had a paid circulation of 2,110, as 
compared with 603 in August, 1923. The largest number of total 
P^Scs, 1,110, for any one year was in 1935-1936, in which two 
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double numbers were issued. This was during the regime of the 
National Occupational Conference. On Mar. 1, 1950, the total 
distribution of copies was about 7,850, of which nearly a hundred 
were sent to nonsubscribers in foreign countries. Through its 
divisions and committees it has been a powerful influence in the 
fields of occupational research; development of guidance and 
personnel work in schools, colleges, business and industry, and 
government work; in the preparation and certification of coun- 
selors; and in establishing standards of professional work in the 
field. 

The development of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, the critical stages through which it has passed, and the 
influence of various organizations upon it are vividly described 
by Brewer in his “History of Vocational Guidance.” They need 
not be repeated here. From the position of an unnoticed pio- 
neer, the Association now finds itself only one of many asso- 
ciations and societies actively interested in the problems of 
guidance. Many of these organizations do not use the term 
“guidance” in their names and it is not always used in their 
discussions, but they are concerned with the same problems; 
they are parts of the same movement, whether the terms used 
‘ire “advising,” “pupil personnel,” “pupil adjustment, clinical 
method,” “guidance clinic,” “the problems of youth, or guid- 
ance.” 

2. Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth. The name of this 
Organization was changed from “Southern Womens Educational 
Alliance” to its present form in 1937. It is a national professional 
organization for personnel workers serving young people through 
the small school, college, or other rural community agency; but 
other persons interested in bringing about adequate guidance 
for rural children and youth are also welcomed to membership. 
This organization directs an annual series of forums of youth- 
serving agencies, both voluntary and governmental, and spon- 
sors an annual institute in which consultants from Federal and 
voluntary national agencies work on selected rural or^ rura - 
industrial problems. As a technical consultant agency, invited 
by local authorities, it assists in guidance workshops; and con- 
ducts experimental programs and demonstrations in particiilar 
communities. Descriptions of Iccimiqucs used in le service, 
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appraisal of results, and findings of institutes and workshops are 

published and distributed to membership. 

3. AUrusa International, Inc. This is an international service 
club, established in 1907, of women who hold exocutive pMi- 
tions in diversified business and professional pursuits. 'Hie 
membership in 1950 was approximately 8,500 in the United 
States, Puerto Ilico, Mexico, England, Guatemala, Bermuda, and 
Canada. Membership is by invitation only and all activities are 
directed and coordinated by Altrusa Headquarters, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, 111. The International Altrusan is 
published monthly. 

Typical club projects include community surveys, vocational 
guidance and adjustment, vocational information, training fa- 
cilities, job tryouts, scholarships, study groups of inter-American 
affairs, and cooperation with other community groups. 

4. American College Personnel Association. This is a national 
organization of persons who are engaged in all phases of per- 
sonnel work at the college level, and in addition, of persons in 
personnel work in business and industry approved by the Execu- 
tive Council. It was established in 1923. Its membership in 
1950 was 700. Publications: Educational and Psychological 
Measurement (quarterly journal); Personnel-o^gram (newsletter 
between journal issues); also, publications on personnel work of 
the American Council on Education and similar agencies are 
furnished to members from lime to time. 

This association considers itself responsible for the promotion 
of professional standards and of research, and for the encourage- 
ment of cooperation among college, business, and industrial 
personnel workers. 

5. Eastern College Personnel Officers. An organization of 
those engaged in college personnel work in New England, New 
York, and New Jersey. Associate membership may be enjoyed 
by personnel representatives from outside agencies who recruit 
people from colleges in the area. The association meets annually 
for the discussion of the personnel problems of college men and 
women. It also gives the r^resentatives from business, indus- 
try, and social agencies an opportunity to present the needs and 
expectations of their respective fields. 

6. l^ational Association of Deans of Women. A national 
professional organization of deans, counselors, and advisers en- 
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gaged in student personnel work, known also as the Department 
of Deans of Women of the National Educational Association of 
the United States. It was established in 1916. Membership in 
1950 was approximately 1,400. Tliis includes counselors and 
deans in secondary schools as well as colleges. Its headquarters 
serve as a clearinghouse for professional information and news 
of the activities of regional and local groups. Subject bibliog- 
raphies, reports of current personnel procedures, and studies of 
all phases of student guidance programs are made available to 
groups having allied interests. It has been influential in develop- 
ing standards of services and requirements for certification. 

7. The National Association of Guidance Supervisors. A pro- 

fessional organization of state supervisors of guidance services 
devoted to the promotion of guidance programs in local schools. 
A major purpose of the Association is to promote the exchange 
of information among state supervisors concerning guidance 
tools, techniques, practices, and trends as observed by the su- 
pervisors in their respective states. It was established in 1945. 
This organization has been active in developing standards of 
work for counselors in public schools and has developed out- 
lines for tlie preparation of counselors. ^ 

8. National Federation of Business and Professional Womens 
Clubs, Inc. A group of autonomous clubs— at least 75 per cent 
of the members of which are women actively engaged in busi- 
ness or professional work— established in 1919. In the fields of 
guidance and personnel this federation of employers and em- 
ployees strives to establish sound personnel practices, works to 
have educational counseling and placement facilities manned by 
trained personnel, encourages adequate preparation for business 
and professional work, and publishes and sponsors vocational 


material. . ^ u j 

9. Personnel Section, American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. A student personnel organization with 
nationwide affiliates encompassing the chief personnel officers 
on the campuses of the 250 or more colleges which make up 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
The A.A.C.T.E. was begun in 1931. The purpose of tlie section 
is to promote better personnel administration on tire campuses 
of the teacher education institutions. To urt er t us purpose, 
timely bulletins are printed or mimeographed, and circulated 
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among the membership. In cooperation with the committee on 
studies and standards of the A.A.C.T.E., a complete survey of 
student personnel procedures in teacher colleges has been made. 
A monograph reports these procedures in teachers colleges. The 
section has also participated in the writing of the standard on 
personnel procedure used for accreditation of colleges in the 
A.A.C.T.E. 

10. The Western Personnel Institute. A nonprofit coopera- 
tive research institute maintained by and for colleges and uni- 
versities in the eleven Western states. It serves as a regional 
clearinghouse in the field of student personnel work. It studies 
trends in education, government, business, and the professions; 
evaluates occupational information; and aids in the development 
of improved student personnel programs. 

11. Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. This 
council was established in 1934 as a coordinating agency. It 
is composed of the ten agencies and organizations mentioned 
above, all of which are actively interested, directly or indirectly, 
in the guidance and personnel fields. It is governed by a Board 
of Representatives composed of members from each of the con- 
stituent organizations. Its purpose is to bring together those 
organizations concerned with guidance and personnel work of 
various kinds and through the combined activity of their mem- 
bers to promote the idea of guidance and personnel work in its 
widest sense and to improve the quality of its practices. It was 
brought into being because of the recognition that the objectives 
of guidance and personnel in all fields were similar, if not iden- 
tical, and because many members of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association were also members of other organizations 
in the Council. Since its organization the Council has greatly 
increased the feeling of unity among its members and has pre- 
vented much unnecessary overlapping in programs and in activi- 
ties. It seems certain that in ^e near future an even greater 
unity will be developed so that the activities of the members 
of the constituent groups will be coordinated and that the influ- 
ence of the entire organization may be exerted as a unit for 
the accomplishment of common purposes. 

12. Other Organizations. There are also many other organi- 
zations that are interested in guidance and personnel work, 
either as a whole or through committees or divisions. Most of 
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these have been mentioned in previous discussions. Among the 
most important are the following: (1) B’nai B’rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, whose purpose is to conduct a program of group 
vocational guidance for Jewish youth; (2) Jewish Occupational 
Council, Inc., which combines various Jewish agencies as par- 
ticipants working for the welfare of Jewish people; (3) the 
National Educational Association, which is vitally interested in 
guidance and personnel work. Among the committees and di- 
visions that have contributed most to guidance and personnel 
work are: the Educational Policies Commission, the American 
Association of School Administrators, the Department of Adult 
Education, the Department of Vocational Education, the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, the De- 
partment of Rural Education, the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, and the National Association of Secondary- 
school Principals. Of these the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-school Principals has devoted more time and energy to 
the general field of guidance and personnel work. Finally, the 
American Council on Education, through its Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance and its Committee on Student Per- 
sonnel Work, has made very valuable contributions. 

The interest in the general field of guidance and personnel 
work is so great that it is difficult to find any association or 
gathering concerned with youth that does not have on the 
agenda of its meetings or in its work program some reference 
to guidance and pupil personnel work. To those who have 
watched its growth from small beginnings it seems hardly pos- 
sible that the guidance movement is so widespread and that it 
is so universally accepted. 


m. The Federal Government and Giudance and Personnel 
Work 

Guidance and personnel work have now a definite and im- 
portant place in the Federal government as well as m state 
governments. , , 

1. The United States Office of Education. An expanded pro- 
gram of guidance and pupil personnel services was fbmulated 
by former Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker m 
1944. This has been developed so that now it P™vides for 
specialists in student personnel in the Division of Higher Edu- 
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cation, in counseling, pupil personnel, and work programs in the 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Education, for specialists 
in guidance techniques, guidance personnel training, and edu- 
cational and occupational information in the Division of Voca- 
tional Education. Through a broadly conceived guidance and 
pupil personnel program it promotes staff services in a school to 
care for all aspects of the guidance needs of the pupil, the school, 
and the community. Emphasis is laid upon individual counsel- 
ing and upon the essential provisions in the school program to 
make this counseling effective in the pupil’s attack upon his 
vocational, educational, personal, placement, and other collateral 
problems. This involves encouragement of the development of 
personnel and the organization for pupil personnel services in 
state departments of education, local school systems, and in 
individual school units so that they may function in helping 
youth and adults, in school and out, to make better decisions 
about ways of making a living and other personal problems. 

It serves as a clearing house for occupational information, 
especially information adapted to school use. It assists local 
and state authorities to initiate or expand guidance work suited 
to their needs. It offers cooperation to all public and private 
agencies interested in guidance procedures. 

The service advocates a program of pupil personnel services 
which supplies information about pupils as individuals, and 
about the community in which they will work and live, with 
emphasis on individual counseling and on procedures for re- 
search and evaluation. It assumes that such a program will 
include one or more members of Uie school faculty chosen for 
appropriate qualifications and assigned part or full time to indi- 
vidual counseling. Such counselors in the development of a 
school program of guidance will serve and draw assistance from 
the entire faculty and utilize all special services the community 
can offer. 

Through correspondence this service assists laymen, school 
personnel, and professional guidance workers. Correspondents 
are referred to state and local guidance resources where these 
are available and are supplied if possible with pertinent ma- 
terial. Inquiries of general professional interest receive special 
attention. 

Field service includes consultation with state and other school 
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authorities, conference partidpation, addresses, and assistance 
in teacher training in pupil personnel at institutions of higher 
education or under state or local auspices. 

State school authorities are assisted in problems related to 
pupil personnel services through correspondence and field 
service. This cooperation sometimes results in special studies, 
researdj, and publications. 

The George-Barden Act, approved Aug. 1, 1946, authorized 
specific amounts for vocational education in agriculture, in home 
economics, in trades and industries, and in distributive occupa- 
tions. It did not provide specifically for vocational guidance 
but its language did allow for vocational guidance to be included. 
The essential characteristics of this policy are given in the official 
“Supplement to Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 1." It will 
be permissible to use the funds appropriated under the several 
authorizations of section 3(a) of the George-Barden Act to 
provide for the following services: 

a. The maintenance of a state program of supervision in vocational 
guidance. 

h. The maintenance of a state program of training vocational coun- 
selors. 

c. The salaries and necessary travel of vocational counselors and 
the purchase of instructional equipment and supplies for use in coun- 
seling. 

2. Other Government Agencies. Other government agencies 
have developed effective programs of guidance and personnel 
work. Among these are the Veterans’ Administration, which set 
up in various parts of the country counseling agencies that have 
provided excellent services for veterans. As tlie number of 
veterans needing this scr\dcc has diminished many of these 
centers arc continuing their .scn'ice and expanding to include 
nil t)pes of persons. Tire Vocational Bchabilitation Scr\’icc in 
cooperation with the stales has also provided helpful counseling 
serx'ices. The U.S. Emplo>'mcnt Service has, through its pub- 
lications ami its st.atc emplo>'ment office, been of great assistance 
in the field of guidance and personnel work. 
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IV. Present Status of Guidance and Pupil Personnel 
Work 

1. Study of U.S. Office of Education.^ In 1918, the Bureau of 
Education sent out a post-card inquiry to 10,400 four-year high 
schools in the United States requesting data on “departments or 
bureaus designed to assist young persons in securing employ- 
ment.” Of the 5,628 schools repl5dng, 932 reported vocation 
bureaus, employment departments, or similar devices for placing 
pupils. In 1945-1946 a similar inquiry brought information from 
24,314 junior and senior high schools enrolling 7,140,161 pupils. 
These schools reported a total of 8,229 counselors. 

2. Self Study Guide of the North Central Association. The 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
through a subcommittee, has developed a “Self Study Guide” to 
be used by a school in the study of its guidance program. The 
fifteen characteristics selected are shown in Table XLIV. Each 
characteristic is arranged in a five-point scale ranging from 
"(1) inadequate,” at one extreme to “(5) extended or potential 
optimum at the other. This table shows the frequencies in 
percentages of each characteristic from the 2,177 schools 
reporting. 

The table also shows that two-thirds of all the schools re- 
ported that they had reached at least No. 3 on the scale, the 
minimum status; two-thirds of the schools had reached the 
optimum status or were moving toward it; nearly two-thirds 
of the schools were either at the top level or were moving 
toward it in Teacher Use of Records” and “Training of Person 
in Charge. The least satisfactory characteristic was “Appraisal 
of Guidance Services,” where 50 per cent were at the minimum 
level or just above it. 

taken in drawing conclusions from these data, 
is Self Study Guide" was not intended to be an evaluation 
nature of a self-evaluation of the 
m escribed on pages 602-605. Even as a survey of practices 
consider the report as a report of what each school 
ong t it had or said it had and the degree to which they thought 

anc^a^'d^^P ^”4 Galen Jones, The National Picture of Guid- 

p.^., t Services, National Association of Secondary-school 

Principals, Bulletin, October, 1948, 
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TABtE XLIV. Total FnEQOENClEa OF Katinos on Each of tee IS Goidancb 
Characteristics ron 2,177 Hion Scnooia or the North Central Association 

(Percentages) 


Characteristics 


12 3 


1. Role of guidance services 

2. Comprehensive records 

3. Teacher use of records 

4. Training of person In charge 

6. Organizing and administering 

the program 

6. In-service training program 

7. Counseling service 

8. Role of the teacher 

9. Teachers contribute to curricu- 
lum revision 

10. Community resources and the 

program 

11. Orientation to new school 

12. Placement service * 

13. Program of follow-up studies . . • • 

14. Appraisal of guidance services. . . 

15. Adequate individual counseling 

both during school hours and 
post-school periods 


3 

0.5 


12 

5 


13 

16 


40 

40 

35 
45.5 

45 

36 

37 
42 
37 
31 


Ratings 


4 


30 

25 

24 
35 

34 

82 

20 

33 

25 

17 

32 

23 

25 

15 


28 


4 and 5 


5 

Per 

cent 

Rank 

7 

37 

10 

15 

40 

8 

37 

61 

1 

25 

60 

2 

10 

44 

5 

IS 

45 

4 

9 

85 

11 

15 

48 

S 

7 

32 

12 

5 

23 

14 

9 

41 

7 

15 

38 

9 

6 

31 

13 

4 

19 

15 

15 

43 

6 


, , . . r-hecked. There was no attempt 

they had attained the sfandaj h ^ ^ possible that 

to check on the accuracy of 

some schools reported practices were or because 

because they did not know were con- 

they wished to be ftj, these resert’alions in mind 

sidered to be progressive. Even w^ 

the report is Study. In 1947 the College 

3. The Uuivcrs,ty of Uumesota j ^ 

of Education of the University of Mmnc 
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questionnaire to 485 nonmetropolitan high schools in the state 
asking for information about guidance practices; 321 replies 
were received. The following practices were listed: (1) orienta- 
tion, (2) educational and vocational counseling, (3) social de- 
velopment, (4) placement and follow-up, (5) health care and 
counseling, (6) testing and records, (7) home-room and group 
guidance, (8) administrative. Some of the findings were: Adjust- 
ment of new pupils was provided for chiefly in assembly pro- 
grams and other meetings; test results were commonly used but 
more attention was given to testing than to the use of tests; this 
was also true of records. Teachers, as a rule, did educational 
counseling but this was in addition to their regular teaching load. 
Placement and follow-up was the weakest area. Nearly half the 
schools make use of private counseling services. When provision 
is made in the budget for guidance services it is very inadequate, 
only a third of those that do provide money for such services 
appropriate more than $50. 

These studies of guidance practice are only samples of surveys 
made throughout the country. They indicate, beyond a doubt, 
that guidance and personnel work are no longer considered as 
unnecessary “frills” or necessary evils, but are fundamental ele- 
ments in all phases of education. 


V. Chances in Emphasis 


1. Original Emphasis. Even this brief description of the de- 
velopment of guidance has shown that in its beginnings it was 
distinctly a vocational guidance movement; it was directed 
mainly toward assisting the individual in making vocational 
choices and in securing employment. This was, at the time, 
the greatest apparent need. But guidance has progressed far 
beyond this point. The very attempt to help young people in 
vocational choices inevitably revealed other needs that in many 
cases transcended in importance the vocational needs. Many 
times the boy was not ready to take a position; he needed further 
training. Often, the need was a health need, a moral need, or 


a recreational need. Gradually, but surely, we have come to 
realize that guidance is not something that concerns only a part 
of the individual; nor does it deal merely with a part of his life. 
The need is for “whole-child” guidance. At one time a particular 
need may be of paramount importance, but even then we must 
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be careful not to distort the point of view; not to overemphasize 
a present need, however real and imperative this need may be. 

2. Broader Point of View. One of the significant changes in 
tlie guidance movement is tliis broadening of the point of view. 
Vocational guidance is still recognized as a very important part 
of guidance but it no longer occupies the entire stage. One of 
the great dangers to the proper development of the movement 
is that guidance workers will not see that the movement is, and 
mui:t be, broader than the vocational field. Life is more than 
making a living; problems are by no means confined to voca- 
tions; crises that are not concerned \v'ith vocations occur con- 
tinually in the lives of young people, and any attempt to inter- 
pret them in terms of vocations would be fatal. 

We cannot conceal the essential nature of life problems by 
labeling them “vocational.” The objection that this point of 
view makes tlie problem of guidance too broad and too complex 
is unconvincing. Guidance is broad; it is complex; no amount 
of verbal juggling or restricted nomenclature can conceal the 
fact. We should face the issue squarely, recognize the com- 
plexity of the problem, and guard ourselves against the misun- 
derstanding that \vill inevitably follow any attempt to restrict 
guidance merely to vocational problems. 

VI. Effect of the Guidance and Pupil Peesonnel Mo\'EMENr 

1. Cojnplexitt/ of Educational Reforms. It is difficult to tell 
definitely what effect the guidance and pupil personnel move- 
ment has had upon education. There are very few, if any, edu- 
cational movements that can with any degree of certainty be 
said to have had this or that specific influence. Nearly all re- 
forms in educational theory and practice are the results of the 
general acceptance of certain more or less fundamental prin- 
ciples. They may be explained most often by describing them 
as but different phases of some principle or truth that underlies 
all and that has been accepted. This truth finds e.xpression in 
various ways in different parts of the country; these are but dif- 
ferent attempts to interpret the educational Zeitgeist. 

2, Presence of Guidance in All Educational Reforms. Wliether 
we can assign any definite place to guidance as an influence in 
modem reforms in education or not, we can at least confidently 
affirm that guidance is clearly associated with practically all mod- 
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ern movements in education. Recognition of the importance of 
individual differences in need as a basis for curriculum construc- 
tion, for methods of teaching, and for organization of school life 
is undoubtedly one of the outstanding principles fundamental to 
all modern educational reforms. This is the principle upon 
which guidance is built. Another expression of this principle 
is the movement toward individualized instruction. The junior 
high school developed largely from the same principle. The 
center and life of the junior high school is guidance. The funda- 
mental purpose of this new institution is expressed in guidance 
terms— exploration, experimentation, tryout, provisional choice. 
The junior high school is a place where a definite attempt is 
made to assist students in making important choices. The en- 
tire organization gets its motive and its plan from guidance. 
Child accounting, tests and measurements, especially the diag- 
nostic testing program, are all based upon guidance. Diagnosis 
and guidance are inseparable; remedial work is but the result 
of a guidance program. 

3. Trends in School Guidance Activities. Very definite changes 
in the guidance activities in schools have been noted in many 
studies. The most detailed and inclusive data on such changes 
are found in a study conducted by Cunliffe of the guidance 
activities in New Jersey secondary schools.*® Surveys of practices 
were made for the years 1931, 1936, 1940, and 1947. The fol- 
lowing general conclusions are warranted from this study. Some 
of these show trends; others indicate the present situation only; 
all are significant. 

1. More emphasis is placed upon educational guidance than upon 
vocational guidance. 

2. Guidance upon entering school, adjustment to school, is em- 
p asized more than guidance on leaving school. 

3. The four-year high school reported more activity and a more 
comp ete guidance program than the junior high school. The junior 
nigh school reported more activity with regard to the home room and 
exploratory courses. 

, four-year high schools rate themselves “superior” particu- 

M y in counseling and in vocational guidance. 

o t Rex B.: “The Guidance Program in the Public Secondary 

c 00 s in New Jersey,” Rutgers University Studies in Education, No. 16, 
Hulgers University Press, New Brunswick. N.J., 1950. 
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5. Since 1931, the four-year high school has shown its greatest 
development in testing, placement of graduates, and in services of 
full-time counselors and directors of guidance. 

6. The junior high school shows little change since 1931, as com- 
pared with the four-year high school. 

7. The four-year and the junior high schools differ in, the prac- 
tices that are rated as “superior.” 

8. Small and large four-year high schools differ in practices and 
in “superior” ratings. The large high schools seem to have a more 
complete program. 

9. The four-year high schools whose graduates go to work on 
graduation have more complete programs than those whose graduates 

go on to school. , i u i 

10. Low-cost schools have belter programs than high-cost schools. 


Although it is not always safe to conclude that the trends 
in one state are characteristic of those in the county as a w o e, 
scattered reports from schools in many states and genera o 
servation indicate that the changes in emphasis 
Jersey are probably symptomatic of trends throughout the coun- 
try. We should not forget, however, that changes such as those 
indicated are more or less directly related to changes in social, 
economic, and industrial conditions and cannot e un ers o 
except as these larger changes are taken into consi era ‘°"' 
trends in guidance practices cannot be taken necessari y . 
trends in the development of guidance apart from the 
ground of the larger changes in the life of 
changes in social, economic, and industrial ® 

in the future, guidance practices wll, to a large extent, cha g 
also and the trends now noted may not continue. , 

Other significant trends are clearly seen m the d«ta presented 
on pages 594-596 and in current discussions in me 8 ^ ^ 

ance and personnel associations. Among these may 

(1) the iLreasing number of men counselors; (2) ‘he clea e 

definition of what the duties and 

should be; (3) increased and more adequate 

training of counselors; (4) pmvision for 

teachers and counselors for guidance service , ( I 

tification of counselors; (6) tl.e increasing ■'^“Sn.tm" ” 

basic purposes and objectives of all "c 

arc the 7amc; (7) the adoption of a I'! 

understood by all and accepted by all, and that q ■ > 
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describe the various services that are now included under the 
terms ‘'guidance and personnel work”;* (S) increased attention 
to guidfnce in the elementary school; and (9) increased interest 
in nondirective counseling. 

VII. Evaluation of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Work 


A. THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF EVALUATION 

1. Confusion of Meanings. One of the Hrst things that con- 
front one in the study of evaluations is the confusion of mean- 
ings. The terms “evaluation,” “appraisal,” “measurements, and 
“test” are used in all discussions of evaluations and usually as 
more or less synonymous. This results only in confusion and 
lack of understanding. Evaluation as applied to education 
means, in general, the process by which we find how far the 
objectives of the school program are being realized. According 
to Wrightstone,® “it involves the identification and formulation 
of a comprehensive range of major objectives . . . their defini- 
tion in terms of human behavior, and the construction of 
reliable and practical instruments for appraising the specified 
phases of pupil behavior ... it includes the integrating and 
interpreting of the various indexes of behavior changes into an 
inclusive portrait of an individual.” In evaluation we seek to 
secure a clinical picture of the total changes in the behavior o 
the individual or of the agency in terms of the over-all objectives 
or purposes set up as desirable. It involves the setting up of 
objectives and the use of all available instruments in determin- 
ing whether these objectives, as an integrated whole, have been 
accomplished. 

Appraisal, while often used synonymously with evaluation, is 
more frequently used in a more general sense of finding the value 
of a method, a device, or an institution for accomplishing the 
objectives for which it is set up. It presupposes the formulation 
of objectives; it does not itself formulate them. The instruments 
of appraisal include tests of all kinds, measurements, rating 

* Terminology is important only as it promotes the services that are 
essential; at present the different terms used lead to confusion. It seems 
probable Uiat "Pupil Personnel Work” or "Guidance and Pupil Personnel 
Work” will be used increasingly to describe the sers’ices in the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

* WmcirrsTOVE, J. A., in "Encyclopedia of Educational Ilesearch, Walter 
S. Monroe, editor, p. 468, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1911. 
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scales, questionnaires, judgments, interviews, observations, anec- 
dotal records, stenographic reports, sound recordings, and school 
records of all kinds.® 

Tests, properly, are more or less scientific devices for sepa- 
rating one thing from another; they are critical trials. A control 
experiment that attempts to eliminate all except one factor and 
to study this with reference to the objective set up is in essence 
a test. Tests are very useful instruments of evaluation, but at 
best they are concerned with only one element and are not 
evaluations. 

Measurement involves testing but it is more precise than test- 
ing; it involves the magnitude or quantity of an ability, trait, or 
characteristic; it is expressed in units that are each equal to the 
other. The use of measurement in education is quite limited be- 
cause the units of change in behavior or development are seldom 
equal. Measurements are also very useful as instruments of 
evaluation, but they fall far short of evaluation. 

Evaluation is concerned with setting up general objectives, 
stating the outcomes in terms of complex, integrated human be- 
havior and determining the degree to which these objectives have 
been attained. It uses all possible instruments in arriving at its 
conclusion, but its final judgment is not merely a sum of the 
results of all tests, measurements, observations, and scales. It is 
more than this sum; it is a subjective judgment based upon the 
results of all these instruments and certain intangibles not readily 
tested, together with their uiterrebLtionships as revealing a gen- 
eral pattern of behavior. By its nature it should always be sub- 
jective, but to be reliable it should be based upon every reliable 
appraisal device that it is possible to use. 

2. Purposes of Evaluation. Here we cannot do better than 
to paraphrase the purposes of educational evaluation given by 
Tyler.^ These purposes are 

a. To provide a periodic chedc on the effectiveness of a guidance 
program and thus indicate tlie points at which the program may be 
improved. 

®May, Mark A., Evaluation in the Educational Enterprise, pp. 402-410, 
University of Pennsylvania Sclioo/jncn*s Weef', 1942. This gi\ es an excellent 
discussion of the distinctions in meaning. 

’ Tyler, Raltii W., Tiie Place of E\’aluation in Modem Education, 
Elementary SeJiool Journal, 51:19-27, September, 1940. 
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h To determine the correctness or incorrectness of the hypotheses 
on which the guidance program operates. The guidance program ol 
many schools is based upon the hypothesis that a well-trained guid- 
ance officer will eliminate pupil maladjustments. Other schools oper- 
ate on the belief that the distribution of all the guidance services 
throughout the teaching staff with no specialist will be most effecUve. 
Systematic evaluation seems to indicate that neither hypothesis is 
correct 

c. To provide the information basic to individual guidance. This 
must include all significant aspects of the pupils’ accomplishments, 
abilities, and personality. 

d. To provide a certain psychological security to the school staff, 
to pupils, and to parents. Without systematic evaluation, the tend- 
ency too often is for the staff to retreat into activities which may be 
unimportant but which give tangible results. 

e. To provide a sound basis for public relations. Criticism of 
parents and taxpayers can often be turned into cooperation if concrete 
evidence of the school’s accomplishment is available. 

B. INVESTIGATIONS INVOLVING EVALUATION OF GUIDANCE AND 
PUPIL PEHSONNEL WORK 

1. Types of Procedure. It is obvious that little improvement 
can be made in guidance and pupil personnel services until effec- 
tive methods of evaluation are developed. This task is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult one, for the objectives of this service are many 
and very complex. In spite of this difficulty many attempts at 
evaluation have been made and many devices developed for 
assisting in the appraisal of elements in the program.’ The Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools in its guidance blank has set up 
a very interesting and helpful procedure by which a secondary 
school may evaluate its guidance program. A modified but simi- 
lar procedure has been organized by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has experimented with a somewhat different approach. 
It attempts to evaluate the effectiveness of the program as a 
whole by a study of the various parts of the service. 

It is difficult to classify the different methods and devices used 
in the evaluation of guidance and personnel work; many studies 
do not fall readily into any type of classification. In general, 
investigations involving evaluation fall under the following 
heads: * (1) attempts to determine and formulate objectives and 
®Froelich (see reference at end of chapter) uses a different classification. 
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purposes; (2) attempts to determine the essentials of an effec- 
tive program in terms of personnel, equipment, and organization; 
(3) attempts to determine the most effective methods; and (4) 
attempts to determine results in terms of pupil development, 
school improvement, and community enlightenment. 

It is impossible and undesirable here to make any compre- 
hensive survey of such attempts at evaluation. The references 
at the end of the chapter will give the material necessary for such 
a study. We shall merely discuss each of the general types given 
above and state briefly some conclusions reached. 

a. Objectives of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Work. As has 
been previously stated, no real evaluation can be made ^vithout 
first setting up objectives in terms of which the evaluation is to 
be made. Every evaluation that has been made, therefore, is 
based upon certain objectives expressed or implied. On the 
other hand, the complete validity of objectives can be deter- 
mined only after investigations of results have been made to find 
whether the objectives set up are possible of attainment. The 
determination of objectives has been the object of many investi- 
gations. The methods used, for the most part, have been by 
"expert opinion" or the consensus of many participant “experts" 
and others who are engaged in guidance and pupil personnel 
work. Some examples of this are the Carnegie Study by Kefauver 
and Hand, the statements of ‘Trinciples and Practices of Guid- 
ance” by the National Vocational Guidance Association, and the 
statements in the Evaluation Procedures of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools. There is now a fairly general agreement on 
the basic objectives (see Chap. Ill, p. 84). 

h. The Determination of the Essentials of the Program. Many 
studies have been made of desirable types of programs of guid- 
ance and pupil personnel work. It is evident tliat we do not yet 
have evidence sufficient to warrant the determination of the 
exact type of personnel or organization tliat is most effective; we 
do have, however, fairly clear data on types of functions and 
services and equipment that are essential. These usually include 
(1) individual inventory, (2) educational and occupational in- 
formation, (3) counseling, (4) placement and (5) follow-up. 
Samples of these are those listed by Hamrin and Erickson, the 
Evaluation Criteria blanks of the Commission on Secondar>' 
Schools, and the Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Procedures in 
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Secondary Schools, by the Occupational Infomation and Guid- 
ance Service Division of Vocational Education, U.S. Office ot 
Education. i 

c. Determination of Effectioe Methods. This is closely re- 
lated to the determination of results. Results are related to 
methods and devices for securing information about the indi- 
vidual, information about occupational and educational infor- 
mation, methods of using the material obtained, and methods of 
counseling, placement, and follow-up. Methods of securing edu- 
cational and occupational information are fairly well standard- 
ized; methods for testing, types of tests, and the use of tests are 
not so well established. Studies of methods of counseling have 
been directed toward determining the comparative effectiveness 
of the so-called “directive” and “nondirective” methods. These 
studies seem to show a definite place for each method. 

d. Determination of Results. Investigations regarding the re- 
sults of programs are the least satisfactory of any of the elements 
studied. The results of special methods and devices have been 
studied with varying results. Billings' study of the value of a 
course in giving pupils information about occupations Is a type 
of such a study. The results were inconclusive. 

Studies of the success or the satisfaction of pupils in later life 
are also inconclusive as are the studies of pupil reaction to pro- 
cedures and methods used. Success and satisfaction are elusive 
terms and difficult to define or determine. It is also difficult to 
determine with any degree of accuracy whether the results noted 
were caused by the guidance services or by some other factor 
or combination of factors. Little attention has been given to the 
effects of the program of guidance and personnel work upon the 
school and on the community. 

A significant and comprehensive attempt at evaluation was 
made by Rothney and Roen.® This was a careful and systematic 
study of the program of guidance and pupil personnel work over 
a period of five years in the public high school of Arlington, 
Mass. It describes the program in detail, outlines the develop- 
ment of methods and devices, and attempts to evaluate results. 
The counseling procedures were centered around the educa- 
tional, personal, and career-choice problems of pupils. The 

* Rothney, John \V. M., and Bert A. Roen, “Guidance of American 
Youth,” Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1950. 
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pupil-subjects were matched on seven variables with noncoun- 
seled youth. The authors report significant gains over the five- 
year period made by the pupils who were counseled as compared 
with those who were not counseled. Although this study is sub- 
ject to many of the criticisms described above, it is a significant 
contribution. It makes no attempt to do the impossible, to evalu- 
ate guidance in general; it merely describes the guidance and 
pupil personnel program, the methods and devices used in one 
school staffed by a particular personnel, and gives the results as 
seen by the authors. It does not even claim that the same or a 
similar program would be equally effective in any other school. 

Discouraging as these conclusions may seem, it is certain that 
the self-evaluating programs of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools and that of the North Central Association are having a 
profound effect upon the development and improvement of the 
guidance program in oiu* secondary schools. 

e. The Ethical Practices Committee. This brief survey of the 
evaluation of guidance and pupil personnel services would be 
quite incomplete without some mention of the valuable work of 
the Ethical Practices Committee of tlie National Vocational 
Guidance Association. This movement was inaugurated by 
Jesse B. Davis and was caused by the mushroom growth of pri- 
vate agencies that advertised their services in counseling and 
guidance to all who would come and pay the fees. Some of these 
were legitimate and performed good service; many were organ- 
ized merely to prey upon those who were in trouble, and either 
had no personnel or material that could give the help or, at best, 
very inadequate ones. There was no way by which a prospec- 
tive client could find out whether an agency was a legitimate 
one. The crusade by Davis finally resulted in tlie appointment 
of a Committee on Ethical Practices about 1938. In 1941 this 
committee formulated a list of “Criteria for Appraisal of a Vo- 
cational Guidance Agency.” The war exigencies prevented fur- 
ther work on this project. In 1946 tliese “Criteria” ^vc^e revised 
and adopted by the Delegate Assembly of the Association in 
1947. They are as follows: 

An agency, organization or individual that provides vocational guid- 
anec ser>’iec should meet Uic following minimum requirements: 

See Occupalions, 27:570-590, May, 10-19, for a report of the Com- 
miiicc and a prcliminaiy director)' of approved agencies. 
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1. Recognition. The agency (organization or individual) should 
be recognized by suitable educational institutions such as approved 
colleges and universities or by state or local supervisors of guidance, 
and be endorsed by professional organizations such as the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and the American Psychological As- 
sociation. 

2. Personnel The staff should consist of competent and properly 
qualified people. Supervisors and those who work without close and 
direct supervision should possess the qualifications of Professional 
Members of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 

3. Procedures. The agency should adhere to the standards set 
forth in the statement, “Principles and Practices of Vocational and 
Educational Guidance,” obtainable from the national headquarters of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association. Among the methods 
which are specifically disapproved as vocational guidance procedures 
are: astrology, handwriting analysis, numerology, palmistry, phre- 
nology and physiognomy, the practice of vocational guidance entirely 
or mainly by correspondence, the routine practice of counseling in 
one interview, and the giving of vocational advice entirely on the 
basis of tests. 

4. Advertising. The agency should limit its publicity to dignified 
announcements and descriptions of its services, adhering to profes- 
sional rather than to commercial standards. It should not indulge 
in self-praise or promise good results, either directly or by implica- 
tion, It should not advertise in newspapers, magazines, or on the 
radio, and should not put more than a plain hsting in telephone di- 
rectories. The offer of free or low-cost aptitude tests as a method 
of sales promotion is disapproved. 

5. Fees. Fees, if any are charged, should be reasonable in rela- 
tion to service rendered. An approved agency does not pay fees 
to others for recommending clients to it, does not accept fees for 
recommending clients to a school or other agency, and does not re- 
q.uire a client to pay a fee for guidance in order to qualify for osten- 
sibly free job-placement service. 

Immediately after the approval of the “Criteria,” steps were 
taken to implement them. Very briefly they are as follows; (1) 
Each local branch of the Association is asked to appoint a local 
Committee on Ethical Practices. (2) These Committees send to 
the central committees the names of all private agencies in their 
communities that advertise counseling services. (3) The cen- 
tral committee sends a note to each of these agencies explaining 
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the work of the committee and asking whether or not it wishes 
to be appraised for approval. No agency is under any compul- 
sion to ask for approval. (4) If the agency answers favorably, 
a long and searching questionnaire is sent to be filled out. In 
addition a written recommendation is required from two out- 
side persons of standing equal to that of a professional member 
of the Association. (5) These papers are then sent to the local 
Ethical Practice Committee for examination. (6) Arrangements 
are made for the local committee to visit the agency (at least two 
members are required). At this visit the personnel, general 
facilities, and surroundings are carefully examined and checked 
against the reports sent in by the agency. (7) The local com- 
mittee sends a written report to the central committee who then 
pass favorably or unfavorably upon the application of the agency 
for approval. (8) The list is published in Occupations and 
copies are made available to all counselors and to all agencies. 

In the first year of operation over a hundred agencies were 
approved, representing half the slates and Canada. 

This movement already has had a very beneficial effect and 
further steps are planned. Beginning in 1949, a fee has been 
charged each agency that applies in order to cover the consider- 
able expense attached to the work of the committee and the 
visits made. No claim is made that the approved list includes 
all worthy agencies; the names of those who apply and are ap- 
proved are the only ones published. Although the standards set 
in the requirements are low, the influence of the project has been 
very salutary. 

2. Tendencies in Evaluation. One of the most hopeful signs 
in these attempts is the suggestions that are made regarding a 
more comprehensive type of appraisal. This type of appraisal 
rejects conclusions based on statistical interpretations alone as 
being inadequate and substitutes a judgment criterion which 
makes use of every instrument available— tests, scales, observa- 
tions, longitudinal and cross-sectional records, etc., but also 
draws these together to obtain an over-all picture and estimates 
as best it may the value of the method or device or of the com- 
bination of all the factors employed. 
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C. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS REGARDING EVALUATION 

In summing up the situation regarding the present attempts 
at evaluation we note from the excellent article by Williamson 
and Bordin: 

Summary and Conclusions 

1. All available methods of evaluation have weaknesses. 

2. Composite criteria which avoid arithmetic combination of the 
part-criteria are at present least open to question, although still being 
crude measures. 

3. The problem of securing sufficient data without doing violence 
to the concept and practice of counseling is a real one. Involved 
also are the inadequacy and incompleteness of most available case 
records. 

4. The proper time interval to use for evaluation is extremely im- 
portant because of the possible relationship between the intervention 
of confusing factors and the length of time between counseling and 
evaluation. 

5. The methods used for validation of diagnostic and prognostic 
tools (e.g., tests) may not be applicable because of the uniqueness 
of each counseling situation. Stated another way, the methods of 
studying students in general may not be applied to the study of in- 
dividual students with particular problems. 

6. An impediment to more exact evaluation is the inability to con- 
trol conditions for an adequate test of TOunseling recommendations. 

Evaluations are not something new in human experience; they 
began when the first choice was made, when one object or course 
of action was chosen instead of another. Evaluations are essen- 
tial to improvement of any kind, to progress. That they do not 
always result in progress is because they are too often based 
upon habit or prejudice; they are concerned with keeping things 
as they are; they may thus actually impede progress. The evalu- 
ations we usually make have reference to means of attaining 
ends; less frequently, perhaps, they are concerned with ends 
themselves. When we do attempt to evaluate ends they ordi- 
narily are small, immediate, or contributory to larger, more re- 

“ Williamson, E. G., and E. S. Bobdin, The Evaluation of Vocational 
Educational Counseling: A Critique of tiie Methodology of Experiments, 
Educational and Psycholoeical Measurements. 1:5-24, January, 1941. 
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mole ends. Seldom do we try to find the value of the larger 
ends of life, we take them for granted. We assume that long 
life, health and physical comfort, freedom from want, friends, 
home, religion, education are valuable, and we base this upon 
our experience. We seldom speak of evaluating religion or edu- 
cation, and, likewise, we usually do not attempt to evaluate 
guidance as a whole. We take for granted that helping the in- 
dividual when he needs it is desirable. Our attempts at evalua- 
tion are directed mostly toward judging the effectiveness of the 
different contributory objectives set up, objectives of organiza- 
tion, personnel, or methods used in tlie attempt to guide indi- 
viduals. 

When one views as a whole the many attempts at the evalu- 
ation of methods and practices of guidance, he cannot help being 
amazed at the courage displayed by so many in even under- 
taking such a difficult task. The feeling of irritation at the 
narrow vie^v of the few and their preposterous claims of the 
efficiency of a certain method is softened, if not entirely re- 
moved, by the humility and scientific attitude of the many. Pos- 
sibly the greatest contribution of the recent attempts at evalua- 
tion is their emphasis upon the concept of guidance as somediing 
that is concerned with the entire personality of the individual, 
that it is a unitary process. It cannot be separated by any logical 
analysis into different aspects. This end and purpose being ac- 
cepted, the chief differences between guidance workers are now 
regarding the relative emphasis that should be placed upon 
problems that relate to occupations as opposed to other aspects 
of life or to life viewed as a unified whole, and regarding the 
methods and practices that are most effective in attaining the 


ends set up. 
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The following visual materials are intended to supplement 
some of the material in this book. They have been grouped in 
rough approximation of the three major sections of the book, 
with the addition of a group of films which are useful in a guid- 
ance program itself. Many of the materials apply to more than 
one section but have been mentioned only once under tlie sec- 
tion to Avhich they seem most pertinent. 

These films and filmstrips can be secured from the producers 
or distributors listed with each title; or, in many cases, they can 
also be secured from your local film library or regional film 
distributor, (The addresses of the producers and distributors 
are listed at the end of the bibliography.) 

Unless otherwise indicated all films are 16mm sound, black 
and white, and filmstrips are 35mm silent, black and white. 
FS indicates a filmstrip. 


Pabt 1 

Brotherhood of Man (Brandon, 10 min color). Based on the 
Benedict-Weltfish pamphlet Races of Mankind, this color cartoon 
is a witty, eEective discussion of race differences. 

Children of the City (BIS, 30 min). The problem of juvenile 
delinquency in a Scottish city is approached through the child’s home 
environment. 

Children on Trial (BIS, 62 min). Tells the story of two boys and 
a girl, repeat offenders, who are send to approved schools for the 
rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents. 

Childrens Emotions (McGraw, 22 min). The major emotions of 
childhood— fear, anger, jealousy, curiosity, and joy— are described, 
and methods of dealing with them are explained. 

Childrens Village (McGraw, 19 min). The Village at Dobbs 
Ferry operated by letting its young members run it along their own 
lines. A clear picture of modem methods of treating juvenile delin- 
quents. 

Family Circles (McGraw, 31 min). Shows how tlie interplay of 
home and school influences affect the development of today’s chil- 
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dren. Experiences of three children illustrate how parental indiffer- 
ence, lack of imagination, and emotional conflict at home can destroy 
the confidence and enthusiasm necessary for a child’s success at 
school. 

Feelings of Depression (McGraw, 30 min). The story of a thirty- 
year-old businessman, of how he became depressed, and of the factors 
that precipitated his depression. Shows how his personality develop- 
ment from childhood made him vulnerable to those factors. 

Feeling of Hostility (McGraw, 31 min). Case history of Clare, an 
outwardly successful but inwardly incomplete personality. The 
causes of her feelings of resentment are traced in detail from early 
childhood through school and a career job. 

Feeling of Rejection (McGraw, 21 min). Case history of Margaret, 
who has physical disorders with no physical cause. A psychiatrist, 
probing her past, shows her the root of her trouble. 

Let Us Grow—In Human Understanding (NYU, 30 min). A film 
on the program of the Vassar Summer Institute of 1945, where spe- 
cialists in child development and parents studied children’s needs. 

Make Way for Youth (Assn, 22 min). Startled into action by 
tragedy, the people of a typical American town start on a youth pro- 
gram, and the fences between neighborhoods, races, and religions 
begin to break down. 

Overdependency (McGraw, 32 min). Case history of Jim, who 
uses illness as an escape from responsibility. Shows how his over- 
dependence in childhood on his mother and sister later transfers to 
his wife. 

Preface to a Life (Castle. 28 min). The effects of adult behavior 
in a child’s early years on his emotional maturity are shown through 
the story of Michael Thompson; shows how he might turn out as the 
result of four different sets of circumstances. 

Problem Children (NYU, 20 min). Two seventh-grade children, 
one a bully and one excessively shy, are seen to present a special 
problem to their teacher. Family background, relationship between 
school and home, and techniques for helping the children are shown. 

The Quiet One (Athena, 80 min). A stirring documentary about 
a neglected child in Harlem. Shows treatment at Wiltwyck School 
on the Hudson. 

Social Development (McGraw, 16 min). The social behavior pat- 
terns of children at various stages of development are shown. The 
change from passivity to aggression, the formation of gangs, the de- 
velopment of the group leader, the drift away from home surround- 
ings are all indicated through the behavior of a group of cdiildren 
vacationing at the seashore. 
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Valley Town (NYU, 30 min). A documentary study of an impor- 
tant factor in the unemployment problem-that of workers displaced 
by automatic machinery. Includes a section expressing the psycho- 
logical effects of unemployment on family life. 

Whats on Your Mind? (NFB, 10 min). The strain of modem life 
with its complex problems tells heavily upon mental health. Shows 
how psychiatry is now providing real help in meeting many ills. 

Whos Delinquent? (McGraw, 16 min). Story of how a news- 
paper digs into the causes of juvenile delinquency in its town, and 
the program that comes out of it. 

Pabt 2 

Balloons (NYU, 20 min). Shows how differently two children, 
bvo months apart in age and having similar backgrounds, respond to 
a graduated series of opportunities and invitations to break balloons. 

Finger Painting (NYU, 20 min color si). An introduction to the 
use of finger paints by young children as a way of recognizing per- 
sonality patterns. 

Frustration Play Techniques (NYU, 40 min). Demonstrates tech- 
niques developed by Dr. Eugene Lemer of Sarah Lawrence. A series 
of games indicates how children respond to intrusions, prohibitions, 
and competition. 

Psychiatry in Action (BIS, 63 min). The work of a British hos- 
pital specializing in the treatment of military and civilian war neuroses 
with the aim of rapid rehabilitation. Includes scenes of preliminary 
interviews, psychological tests of all types, shock therapy, narco- 
analysis, and group recreational and occupab'onal therapy. 

Testing the IQ (IFB, 15 min si). Demonstrates the administration 
of the revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test and the calculation 
of the IQ. 

Understanding Children's Play (NYU, 10 min). Designed to show 
adults how to understand and help children through observation of 
their use of toys and play materials. 

Part 3 

Aptitudes and Occupations (Cor, 16 min). Discusses six of the 
fundamental human abilities and indicates how the student, with the 
aid of the school counselor, may determine how much of each of these 
he has. 

As Our Boyhood Is (Brandon, 18 min). Picture of Negro educa- 
tion in the United States and what is being done to improve it. 
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A Better Tomorrow (NYU, 20 min). Describes a kind of school 
system which makes major efforts to deal with problems of vocation. 

Counseling— Its Tools and Techniques (Mahnke, 22 min). Shows 
a well-trained counselor at work, the tools and techniques used, and 
the method of employing these tools and techniques to their best 
advantage. 

A Child Went Forth (Brandon, 20 min). An intimate, affectionate 
picture of two- to seven-year-olds in a nursery camp. The film shows 
the wide scope of activities possible through sympathetic guidance. 

Guidance Problem for School and Home (TC, 18 min). The prob- 
lem of Danny, a second-grader, who has poor social adjustment and 
is not doing well at school. Shows how the teacher and Danny’s 
mother work together to solve the problem. 

Human Beginnings (Assn, 22 min). Provides understanding of 
what happens in the home and in the hospital with the coming of a 
baby, and intends to develop a wholesome and happy relationship 
between the young child, the parents, and the baby. 

Individual Differences (McGraw, 23 min). Illustrates the point 
that individual differences must be met in terms of individual inter- 
ests and capabilities, throu^ the story of Roy and how his teacher 
met his special problem. 

Learning to Understand Children, Part 1: A Diagnostic Approach 
(McGraw, 21 min). Presents the case of Ada Adams, an emotionally 
and socially maladjusted girl of fifteen, and the efforts of her English 
teacher to help her. Shows the diagnostic techniques, such as obser- 
vation, study of previous records, personal interviews, home visita- 
tion, and formulation of a hypothesis for remedial measures. 

Learning to Understand Children, Part 2: A Remedial Program 
(McGraw, 23 min), A continuation of the case of Ada Adams. Her 
teacher develops a plan in which the child’s interest in art is used 
to ^prove her self-confidence and interest in school. 

/ Pups and Puzzles (TFC, 11 min). A study in individual differ- 
ences and techniques to be followed in fitting applicants to the posi- 
tion of their greatest usefulness. 

Play Is Our Business (Sun-Dial, 20 min). Shows typical play 
setUngs in public schools, a settlement and a housing project, where 
e 11 ren of all races and creeds are provided with a wide range of 
play activities for their afterschool hours. 

Playtown USA (Assn, 23 min). The “why” and “how” of com- 
° year-round, all-age recreation program. 

St At Adjustment, Part 1: The Drop-Out: A Case 

u y (McGraw, 20 min). The case of Steve Martin, who quit high 
1 11*° 1 freshman year and dien just drifted. He found school 
u and monotonous, and his natural interests frustrated. Suggests 
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that a life adjustment program in the school might be the answer for 
Steve and other “dropouts.” 

Problem of Pupil Adjustment, Part 2: The Stay-In: A School Study 
(McGraw, 19 min). The study of an actual school that holds an 
enviable record for reducing its “dropouts” to less than 5 per cent 
of its student population. It shows clearly what can be done to meet 
this problem when individual pupil needs are met in a school pro- 
gram that stresses learning in terms of adjustment to actual everyday 
living. 

Road to Decision (USDA, 80 min). Through a story about hvo 
veterans and their vocational problems this film portrays the counsel- 
ing program of the VA. 

Teacher as Observer and Guide (TC, 20 min). Six sequences, 
presenting actual classroom practice and directing attention to the 
importance of the teacher as observer and guide of children’s growth. 


Fiuvts FOB Use in the Guidance Pbogram 

Are You Popular? (Cor, 10 min). Crystallizes teen-age problems 
of social behavior into a guide for boy and girl proprieties and popu- 
larity. 

Emotional Health (McGraw, 20 min). Intended for use with 
college freshmen, the film shows a young man with ailments for 
which the school doctor can find no physical cause. He is sent to a 
psychiatrist, and, through discussion, is able to understand the basis 
for his illness. 

Finding Your Life Work (Mahnke, 22 min). Indicates the neces- 
sity of finding out about oneself and about the occupational possi- 
bilities before deciding on a life work. 

Shy Guy (Cor, 12 min). Deals with overcoming adolescent shy- 
ness. 

Your Life Work (Mahnke). A series of films dealing individually 
%vith various occupations from agriculture to woodworking. Apply 
to producer for description of the entire series. 

DmECTORY OF Sources 

Assn— Association Films, 35 W. 45 St., New York. 

Athena— Athena Films, 165 W. 48 St., New York. 

Brandon— Brandon Films, 1700 Broadway, New York. 

BIS-British Information Services. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
Castle— Castle Films Dhasion, 1445 Park Ave., New lork. 
Cor-Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago. 
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IFB— International Film Bureau, Suite 1500, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

McGraw— McGraw-Hill Textfilms, 330 VV. 42 St., New York. 
Mahnke— Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 2708 Beaver Ave., Des Moines. 
NFB— National Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York. 

NYU— New York University Film Library, Washington Sq., New York. 
Sun-Dial— Sun-Dial Films, 625 Madison Ave., New York. 

TC— Teachers College Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 
New York. 

TFC— Teaching Films Custodians, 25 W. 43 St., New York. 

USDA— United States Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C, 
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ciation, history of, 586-587 
National Youth Administration 
(NYA), 431-435, 439^40 
educational program of, 432-433 
guidance activities of, 433-434 
Negroes, education of, 452-456, 
464-465 

effect of inequalities on, 461-463 
guidance for, 463-470 
number and distribution of, 449- 
452 

occupational choice of, 458-460, 
465-467 

occupational distribution of, 456- 
481 

problems of, 448-449, 464—468 
as teachers, 453-454 
vocational guidance for, 465-470 
New Rochelle, N.Y., postwar plan- 
ning in, 430-431 

New York, certification of counselors 
in, 571-575 

Normal schools, choice of, 359 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, 
Self Study Guide, 594—595 
Numerology, 39-41 
Nurses, schools for, 365-366 

O 

Occupational investigation, basic 
outline of, 278-279 
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Occupational investigation, bibliog- 
rapines of, 280 
methods of, 277-283 
sources of facts in, 280-283 
Occupations, and abilities, 110-112, 
392 

check lists of, 214-215 
choice of, 391-401 
aptitudes in, 392 
methods of, 399-401 
time for, 397-398 
classification of, 7-12 
courses in, 376-380 
in elementary schools, 314-315 
growing into, 401 
in individual development, 474— 
475 • 

and intelligence tests, 181-188 
interest in, 393-395 
of Negroes, 456-461 
and part-time jobs, 388-389 
satisfaction in, 395-397 
and trade tests, 192-194 
Okmulgee, Okla:, short unit courses 
in, 151-152 

100 per cent promotion, 178 
Optimists, Big Brother Committee, 
427 

Oregon State Agricultural College, 
Educational Exposition, 415- 
416 

Out-of-school youth {see Youth) 

P 

Performance, definition of, 168 
Personality, guidance in develop- 
ment of, 473-474 
influences on, 201—202 
and interests, 214 
meaning of, 197-199 
somces of, 200-201 
traits of, 199-200 
Personality estimates, 202-214 
forms for, 204-205, 208 
methods of obscr\'ation in, 211— 
213 


Personality estimates, from questions 
to the individual, 209-211 
from questions to others, 203 
records of, 206-209 
value of, 210-211, 213-214 
Personnel work, 79-90 
in colleges, 412—413, 417 
in education, 83-89 
effect of, 597-600 
evaluation of, 600-609 
and guidance, 79-80, 89-90 
and individuals, 84 
in industry, 81-82 
for out-of-school youth, 422-423 
pupil (see Pupil personnel work) 
types of, 80-83 

Philadelphia, school attendance in, 
263-364 

self-appraisal program in, 341- 
343 

sources of referrals in, 63-65 
training of counselors in, 569 
Phoenix Union High School, “Big 
Brothers” and “Big Sisters” in, 
343-346 

Phrenology, 41-46 
Physical education, 490-491 
Physiognomy, 46-50 
Pittsburgh, vocational guidance in, 
375-376, 387 
Placement, 402-408 

and advice on job-hunting, 404- 
407 

agencies for, 403, 408 
employers in, 403-404 
follow-up and supervision in, 408- 
410 

Population, changes in, 17-19 
and occupational groups, 9-10 
ftessey X-0 tests, 210 
Regressive Education Association, 
Behavior Description, 206, 212 
Pseudo sciences, 36-37, 53 
Psychiatry, 221-224 

distinguished from psychology and 
psychoanalysis, 222-223 
and emotions, 221-222 
facilities for, 223-224 
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Psychiatry, quacks in, 224 
Psychological Corporation, Inven- 
tory of Activities and Interests, 
215 

Psychotherapy and counseling, 299- 
302 

Pupil orientation in Erie, Pa,, 331- 
335 

Pupil personnel work, definition of, 
89-90 

eflfect of, 597-600 
in elementary schools, 310-320 
evaluation of, 600-609 
general methods of, 287-308 
in junior high schools, 322-355 
Pupil records, 131-143, 240-249 

R 

Radio in vocational guidance, 382 
Reading lists for vocational guid- 
ance, 374-375 
Records, 236-250 
anecdotal, 240-241, 250 
arrangement and assembly of, 238- 
239 

cumulative, 239-240 
forms for, 240-249 
general principles for, 236-239 
school {see School records) 
Referrals to counselors, sources of 
66-65 

Rehabilitation services for civilians 
441-442 

Religion, changes in, 30-32 
Research in investigation, 125-129 
Rochester, N.Y., guidance organiza- 
tion in, 511, 513 
Rorschach Ink Blot Test, 212 
Rural areas, guidance in, 523-5^7 

S 

St Uuls, p<Tcciitlge o£ eliminaUon 
in. 262-263 

San Dingo, guidance organkntion in. 
511-517 


Santa Barbara, core-curriculum plan 

in, 535 

elementary-school curriculum in, 
315 

School achievement tests, 162—165 
School attendance, 252-255, 262- 
266 

age limits for, 252-253 
and child-labor laws, 255-262 
elimiiution and retention in, 262- 
265 

and intelligence, 172—177 
and labor permits, 254 
laws on, 252-255 
length of, 253-255 
stay-in-school campaigns for, 347- 
355 

School counselors (see Counselors) 
School failures and I.Q., 178 
School guidance, 53-34, 54-55, 98- 
99, 129-121 
changes in, 598-600 
core curriculum in, 535-537 
in elementary schools, 310-320 
general methods of, 287-308, 316- 
319 

home rooms in, 326-335, 527-535 
in junior }iigh schools, 322-355 
meaning of, 71-79 
for Negroes, 463-465 
organization of, 90-93 
in large schools, 510—523 
in rural areas, 523-527 
in small schools, 509-510 
and personnel work, 83-89 
problem areas in, 55-63 
role of teachers in, 74-76 
sources of referrals In, 63-65 
(See also Educational guidance; 
Vocational guidance) 

School records, 131—143 

confidential data from, 135-130 
methods for, 236-250 
reliability of, 137—143 
as sources of facts, 134—133 
in study of individuals, 131—134 
School social workers, 224-227 
case-study melliods for, 227-234 
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Schools, development of, 21--23 
elimination from, 27-30, 172-177, 
262-266 

finding facts on, 268-^272 
increased enrollment in, 23-27, 
262 

Negroes in, 452—456 
reasons for leaving, 140-142, 264- 
266 

service of, to out-of-school youth, 
443-444 

Schwartz Social Situation Test, 212 
Second World War, influence of, 
425-426, 420-430, 443 
Secondary schools, choice of college 
in, 359-365 

educational guidance in, 357-367, 
413 

elimination from, 28-29, 262-264 
finding facts on, 269-272 
guidance in, 310-311 
increased enrollment in, 23-25, 
262 

services to out-of-school youth by, 
443-444 • 

vocational guidance in, 370-410 
(See also Junior high schools) 
Self-appraisal program for guidance, 
341-343 

Senior high schools (see Secondary 
schools) 

Short unit courses, criticism of, 153 
in exploratory work, 150-154 
at Okmulgee, Okla., 151-152 
Social welfare program, changes in, 
35 

Social workers in schools, 224-227 
Standard achievement tests, 163—165 
State agencies for civilian rehabilita- 
tion, 441-442 

Stay-in-school campaigns, 347-355 
Stevens Institute of Technology, vo- 
cational guidance in, 418 
Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank, 
211, 215-216, 893 
Student activities, Adelphi Academy 
program for, 491-492 
exploration in, 154-158 
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Student activities, home, social, and 
play, 158-160 

and leisure-time guidance, 488- 
492 

and vocational guidance, 388 
Students, investigations by, 125-126 
in vocational guidance, 380-381 
records of, 131-143, 240-249 

T 

Tacoma, Wash., exploration of stu- 
dent activities in, 155-158 
Teachers, achievement tests by, 162- 
163 

core-curriculum, 535-537 
distinguished from coimselors, 
288-290 

influence of, 74-76, 501 
in junior high schools, 326-327 
Negro, 453-454 
visiting, 224-227 

Teachers’ marks, reliability of, 139- 
140 

Tests, 162-194 
achievement, 162-165 
aptitude, 189-191 
intelligence (see Intelligence tests) 
Thematic Apperception Test, 212 
Thurstone’s Chicago Tests of Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities, 190 
Trade tests, 192-194 
Tryout activities, 145-160 

distinguished from exploration, 

147 

in home and social life, 158—160 
informational value of, 272 
in school life, 154-158 
in vocational guidance, 386-390, 
419 

(See also Exploratory courses) 

U 

Uncmplo>’ment, 425-428 
U.S. Employment Service, 190, 280, 
440-441 
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U.S. Office of Education, guidance 
services of, 591-593 
Universities {see Colleges) 

V 

Veterans, agencies for, 429-431, 441 
Veterans’ Administration, 430, 441 
Visiting teachers, 224-227 
Vocational Bureau, 426 
Vocational civics courses, 376-380 
Vocational guidance, 69, 94-95 
and abilities, 109-112 
agencies for, 428-427 
aims of, 370-372 
biographies In, 383-385 
businessmen in, 383 
choice of occupation in, 391—401 
in colleges, 417-419 
and curriculum, 372-380 
early development of, 584-586, 
596-597 

in elementary schools, 314 
employment supervision in, 408- 
410 

English composition In, 375-376 
follow-up and supervision in, 408- 
410 

and intelligence tests, 181-188 
investigations by students in; 380- 
381 

methods of investigation in, 277- 
283 

motion pictures and radio in, 382 
for Negroes, 405-470 
pamphlets on, 385-386 
part-time jobs in, 388-389 
placement in, 402-408 
in secondary schools, 370-410 
sources of informaUon In, 280-283 
speakers in, 383 


Vocational guidance, supplementary 
reading lists for, 374-375 
visits to factories in, 381-382 
vocational civics courses in, 376- 
380 

worlcshops for, 380 
Vocational rehabilitation for civilians, 
441-442 

Vocational Service for Juniors, 426 
W 

Wage-Hour Act, 256 
Wesleyan University, scholastic apti- 
tude tests in, 176 
Women, occupations of, 12-13 
Work, American attitude toward, 
480-481 

Workshops, for Negroes, 469 
for vocational guidance, 380 

Y 

Y.M.C.A., 427-429 
Y.M.H.A., 427-428 
Y.W.CJk., 427-129 
Y.W.H.A., 427-428 
Youth, adjustment institutes for, 
443-444 

agencies for, 403, 425-445 
(See also Agencies) 
influence of depression on, 425 
Negro (see Negroes) 
oul-of-school guidance for, 422- 
445 

part-time schools for, 443-444 
problems of, 58-62 
and Second World War, 425-426, 
429-430 

statistics on employment of, 13-17 
Youth councils, community, 429 



